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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 


A» the last New Works may be obtained without delay from this 
extensive Library by every subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all 

first-class country subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. The preference is 

given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. The dest 

works of Fiction are also freely added. 

Literary Institutions, Town-Libraries, and Book-Clubs, supplied on Liberal Terms. 


*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 














Second-hand Copies of the following Works are now on Sale: 


Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 12s.—Macaulay’s England, Vols. III. and IV., 21s.—Oliphant’s 
Transcaucasian Campaign, 5s.—Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 5s.—-Montalembert’s Political Future 
af England, 3s.—Our Tent in the Crimea, 4s.—Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell, 14s.—Hunt- 
+y’s California, 6s.—Prescott’s Philip the Second, 7s.—Old Court Suburb, by Leigh Hunt, 7s. 6d.— 
marsden’s Christian Churches and Sects, 15s.—Monteith’s Kars and Erzeroum, 7s.—Amberhill, a 
Tale, 6s.—After Dark, by Wilkie Collins, 7s —Burton’s Meccah, 8s.—El Medinah, 14s.—First 
Footsteps in Eastern Africa, 10s. 6d.—Bunbury’s Travels in Northern Europe, 7s.—Thomas 
Raikes’ Journal, Vols. I. and II., 9s.—Modern Painters, Vol. III., 24s.—Cleve Hall, 4s.—Scott’s 
Travels in Denmark, 5s.—Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 5s.—Doran’s Queens of the House of 
Hanover, 9s.—Curzon’s Armenia, 2s. 6d.—Inside Sebastopol, 4s.—Lilliesleaf, by the Author of 
‘Margaret Maitland,” 7s. 6d.—Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azoff, 4s.—Hamley’s Story of 
she Campaign, 9s.—Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s.—Gertrude, by Mrs. Trollope, 5s.—Heartsease, or 
the Brother’s Wife, 4s.—Mrs. Duberly’s Journal of the War, 3s.—Lady Bird, by Lady G. Fuller- 
ton, 5s.—Lewes’ Life of Goethe, 15s.—Oliphant’s Minnesota, or Travels in the Far West 
Shores of the Black Sea, 4s.—Westward Ho! by Kingsley, 10s. 6d.—Laura Gay, 3s.—Belcher’s 
Last Voyage, 14s.—Giustinian’s Court of Henry VIII., 5s.—Hardy’s Sperting Adventures in 
America, 5s.—Lord Carlisle’s Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, 2s. 6d.—Brewster’s Life of 
Newton, 14s.—Alexander’s Lite of Wardlaw, 6s.—Agatha’s Hus»and, 7s.—Ailieford, a Family ° 
History, 5s.—Lowth’s Wanderer in Arabia, 6s.—Aspen Court, by Shirley Brooks, 7s. 6d.—Aubrey, 
by Mrs. Marsh, 5s.—The Heiress of Houghton, 5s.—Atherton and other Tales, by Miss Mitford, 
5s.—Memoir of Lady Blessington, 9s.— Bremer's Impressions of America, 7s.—Hertha, 3s. 6d.— 
The Englishwoman in America, 4s.—Do. in Russia, 3s.—St. John’s Subalpine Kingdom, 12s.— 
Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 5s.—Baikie's Exploring Voyage, 10s. 6d.—Ferrier’s Wanderings in Persia, 
12s.—Scottish Heroes of the Days of Wallace, 9s.—Border Lands of Spain, 5s.—The Wabash, by 
J. R. Beste, 5s.—Clara, with a Preface by Alison, 7s. 6d.—Clarinda Singlehart, 3s. 6d.—Cole’s 
Generals of the Peninsular War, 9s.—Constance Herbert, by G. E. Jewsbury, 5s.—Crewe Rise, 5s. 
—Counterparts, or the Cross of Love, 5s.—Cross Purposes, by Catherine Sinclair, 5s.—De Saulcy’s 
Visit to the Dead Sea, 9s.—Ross's Fur-Hunters of the Far West, 6s.x— North and South, by 
Mrs. Gaskell, 6s.—Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh, 6s.—Gwen, or the Cousins, 3s. 6d.—Gallenga 8 
History of Piedmont, 9s.—Grace Greenwood’s Tour in Europe, 3s.—Eustace Conyers, by James 
Hannay, 5s.—Herzen’s Exile in Siberia, 6s.—Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America, 16s.—Hooper's 
Ten Months in the Tents of the Tuski, 4s.—The Log of the Pet, 3s.—Howitt's Visit to Victoria, 
7s.—Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace Book, 7s.—The Jealous Wife, by Miss Pardoe, 5s.—Rachel 
Gray, 3s.—Kingston’s Wanderings in Canada, 6s.—Knighton’s Tropical Sketches, Knights 
and their Days, 5s.—Koch’s Tour in the Crimea, 2s. 6d.—Magdalene Hepburn, 5s.— Edward Wil- 
loughby, 2s. 6d.—Millicent, by the Author of ‘ The Curate of Overton,” &s.—Murray’s Letters from 
Cuba, 6s.—Lands of the Slave and Free, 6s.—Musgrave’s Ramble in Normandy, 4s.—Napoleon at 
St. Helena, 9s.—Thackeray’s Newcomes, 14s.—The Next-door Neighbours, 5s——Amelia Opie’s 
Memorials, 5s.—Parkyn’s Residence in Abyssinia, 10s. 6d.—Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage, 
7s.—Porter’s Residence in Damascus, 9s.—Powell’s Unity of Worlds, 6s.—Purple Tints of Paris, 
6s.—Rogers’ Table-Talk, 3s. 6d.—Ubicini’s Letiers on Turkey, 12s.—Osborne’s Scutari, 28.— 
Sketcher’s Tour Round the World, 7s.—Village-Life in Egypt, 6s.—Memvirs of Sir R. Strange, 6s. 
—Thornbury’s Monarchs of the Main, 5s.—Vivia, by Mrs. Dalrymple, 2s. 6d.— Whitelock’s Em- 
bassy to Sweden, 7s.—Woman’s Devotion, 5s.—Wood’s Campaign in the Crimea, 6s.—Zaidee, by 
Margaret Oliphant, 12s. 

And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, a List of which will be 


forwarded, postage-free, on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


510 New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, AND 76 Cross Street, MaNcHEsTER. 


5s.— 
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New and Important Work on the British Ferns, with Nature-Printed Illustrations. 


In imperial folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, with gilt edges, 
price 6/. 6s., the 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, NATURE-PRINTED 


By Henry Brapsury. With full Descriptions of their Different Species 
and Varieties by Tuomas Moore, F.L.S. Edited by Dr. Linpey. 


This splendid folio work contains upwards of Fifty large Plates of Ferns and 
their Varieties, represented by Nature-PrintinG, a process by which Nature en- 
graves herself, as it were, into a plate of metal, the printed impression from which 
represents the Fern in its exact size and form—almost fac-simile—with the minutest 
marks of venation and fructification. 





Illustrated with Eight Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Now ready, price 9s., handsomely bound in cloth, Vol. I. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
An IL.ustratep History oF Society AND GOVERNMENT FROM THE EARLIEST 
Periop To ouR OwN Times. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The “ Popular History of England” is published in Monthly Parts, price 1s., 
each containing a beautiful Steel Plate and numerous Engravings, and the whole 
work will make five handsome cloth volumes, 





Illustrated with more than Five Thousand Wood Engravings. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT, based upon “ THe Penny CycLop£pDIA OF 
THE Society ror tHE Drrrusion oF Userut KNow.enGe,” will be complete in 
Four Divisions ; each having its own alphabetical arrangement, and each forming 
Four Distinct Volumes: 

Geocrapuy (Complete) . . 4 vols. Biocrarny, &e. (Publishing) 4 vols. 
Narurau History (Complete) 4 vols. Sciences AND ARTS. . . . 4 vols. 
A Number of the “ English Cyclopedia’? is published Weekly, price 6d.; and a 
Part, price 2s., on the Ist of every Month, 





Now publishing, Vols. I. and II. ready, price 10s. each, the 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIVISION. 
This, the Third Division of the “ ENGLISH CYCLOP &DIA,” conducted by 


CuaArces Knicut, will form the most complete Biographical Dictionary extant, 
possessing the new and most important feature—in addition to presenting a large 
amount of information connected with the History of Distinguished Men of Ancient 
and Modern Times,—of giving notices of Living Persons, English and Foreign, of 
contemporary celebrity. 





Now complete, each in Four cloth Vols., price 2/. 2s. ; or each in Two large Vols. 
half-bound, price 2/. 10s., the 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
DIVISIONS, 


CONTAINING MANY HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


Memoirs of the Court of the Regency. From Original 
Famity Documents. By the Duke of Buckincuam and Cuanvos, K.G., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 30s. bound. 


Lake Ngami; or Explorations and Discoveries during 
Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of Souru-WestTeERN AFrica. By CHARLES 
Joun Anpersson. Royal 8vo. Embellished with upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c., with a Map. 
Second Edition. 30s. bound. 

Revelations of Prison Life; with an Inquiry into Prison 
Disc'pline and Secondary Punishments. By G. L. Curestertoy, Twenty-five 
Years Governor of the House of Correction, Cold Bath Fields, Second Edition. 
Revised. 2 vols, 21s. 

The Oxonian in Norway; or Notes of Excursions in that 
Country in 1854-5, By the Rev. F. Metrcatre, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. With Illustrations. 21s. 

Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses: The Narrative 


of Twelve Months’ Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A Lapy Votunteer. Second Edition. 2 vols. Illustrations. 2ls. 


Life of Marguerite D’Angouleme, Queen of Navarre, 
Sister of Francis I. From numerous Original Sources. By Miss FREER. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. With Fine Portraitsby Heath. 2ls. bound 


A Summer in Northern Europe: including Sketches in 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. By Sexina Bun- 
Bury, Author of “ Life in Sweden,’’ &c. 2 vols, 21s. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
Cheap Edition. With all the late improvements, and Portraits of every Queen. 
Complete in 8 vols., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 

Pepys’ Diary. New and Cheap Standard Editions of 
this work are now ready. The small 8vo. in 4 vols. price 6s. each; and the 
Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo,7s. 6d. each, bound. 

The Peerage and Baronetage for 1856. By Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, corrected from the Personal Com- 
munication of the Nobility, &e. In 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings. 


The Crescent and the Cross. By Eliot Warburton. 


Twelith Edition, with Fifteen Illustrations. 
Lays of Memory, Sacred and Social. By a Mother and 


Son. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 





Fashionable Life; or, Paris and 
London. By Mrs. Tro.iope. 3 vols. 

The Young Lord. By the Author 
of The * Discipline of Life.” 2 vols. 

Horatio Howard Brenton; a Na- 
val Novel. By Captain Sir Epwarp 
Betcuer, R.N.. C.B., &c. 

Arthur Brandon. 2 vols, 





Evelyn Marston. By the Author 
of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 
Out on the World. By Henry 

Owean, LL.D. 3 vols. 

Edgar Bardon. By W. Knighton, 
Esq., Author of “The Private Life 
of an Eastern King.” &c. 3 vols. 

| Just ready. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Joun Sruarr MItt. 


Fourth Edition, revised. Two Volumes. Octavo, 25s. 
* -] 


KATE COVENTRY: an Autobiography. By G. J. 
Wuyre Metvitte, Author of “ Digby Grand.” Originally published in Fraser's 
Magazine One Volume, 7s. 6d. 


THE DAISY CHAIN; or, Aspirations. By the 


Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” Second Edition. Two Volumes, 10s. 6d. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an old Face. By 


Cuarves Kinastey, Rector of Eversley. Cheaper Edition. One Volume. 


COMPENSATION: A Story of Real Life Thirty 


Years ago. Two Volumes, 9s. 


POEMS OF MARLOWE AND BEAUMONT AND 


FLETCHER. With Introduction and Notes. By Ropert Bett, One 
Volume, 2s. 6d. [On 1st of November. 


EARLY BALLADS: Illustrative of History, Tradi- 


tions, and Costume. With Introduction and Notes by Ropert Bett. 2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS, 1856, Contributed by Mem- 


bers of the University. [In the Press. 


STATE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
Illustrative of the Political and Social State of Europe, from the Revolution to 
the Accession of the House of Hanover. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, by 
J. M. Kempie, M.A. Octavo. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF MAN. By R. B. Topp, M.D., F.R.S.,and W. Bowman, F.R.S. 
With Numerous Original Illustrations. The concluding Section is nearly ready. 
Already published, Vol. I., 15s.; Part III., 7s.; Section I. of Part 1V. 7s. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By W. A. MILLER, 
M.D., F.RS., Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. The Third 
and concluding Part. With Numerous Illustrations, Part L, 10s. 6d.; Part 
II., 16s. [Is nearly ready. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Atrrep Barry, M.A., Head Master of the Leeds 
Grammar School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The First Part, 6s. 


CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By C.J. Exticort, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF JURISPRU- 
DENCE. By J. G. Puittimore, M.P., Q.C., Reader to the Four Inns of 
Court. Octavo, 12s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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STANDARD BOOKS. 








MILL’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 Vols. 30s. 

HELPS’ SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. Vols. I., II. 28s. 

FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. I. and II. 26s. 

MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. I. 12s. 

——— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND ENGLAND. 

ol. i. 2is. 

OXFORD ESSAYS. 1855, 1856. 7s. 6d. each. 

CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. 1855. 7s. 6d. 

BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 15s. 

LEWIS ON EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. Two Vols. 30s. 

LEWIS ON OBSERVATION AND REASONING IN POLI- 
TICS. Two Vols. 28s. 

— ON AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION. 

Ss. Od. 

— ARTISTS OF SPAIN. Three Vols., with Illustra- 
tions. 32. 3s. 

STIRLING’S CLOISTER LIFE OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. 8s. 

BACON’S ESSAYS, with ANNOTATIONS by Arcusisnop 
W uate ty, 10s, 6d. 

WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Two Vols. 30s. 

SMYTH’S CYCLE OF CELESTIAL OBJECTS. Two Vols. 2/. 2s. 

SMYTH’S MEDITERRANEAN. A Memoir. 15s. 

BRANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Two Vols. 2. 5s. 

DONALDSON’S NEW CRATYLUS. 18s. 

DONALDSON’S VARRONIANUS. 14s. 

WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS OF MORALITY. Two Vols. 15s. 

WELD’S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. Two Vols. 30s. 

WHATELY’S LOGIC. 4s. 6d. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WHATELY’S RHETORIC. 4s. 6d. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

TAYLOR’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 6s. 

TAYLOR’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. 6s. 

BRODERIP’S NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 10s. 6d. 

DANIELL’S METEOROLOGY. ‘Two Vols. 32s. 

BADHAM’S ANCIENT AND MODERN FISH TATTLE. 12s. 

RITTER’S TACITUS. Four Vols. 28s. 

CONGREVE’S POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 16s. 

SANDAR’S INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. 15s. 

BELL’S CHAUCER. Eight Vols. 20s. 

BELL’S THOMSON. Two Vols. 5s. 

BELL’S COWPER. Three Vols. 7s. 6d. 

BELL’S DRYDEN. Three Vols. 7s. 6d. 

BELL’S BUTLER. Three Vols. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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No. III. or 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 

1. EDWARD GIBBON. 

2. THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 

3. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. THOMAS YOUNG. 

4. ATHEISM. 

5. THE STATE OF FRANCE. 

6. PHQ@NICIA. 

7. W. M. THACKERAY, ARTIST AND MORALIST. 

8. FOREIGN POLICY AND THE NEXT CAMPAIGN. 
No. IV. 

Was published on April \st, price Five Shillings. 

CONTENTS. 

1. CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE. 

2. EARLY ENGLISH EXPLORERS. 

3. UNIVERSITY REFORM—CAMBRIDGE. 

4, MR. MACAULAY. 

5. CONVERSATION AND POETRY OF ROGERS. 

6. THE ENGLISH STAGE, 

7. THE POLITICAL TENDENCIES OF AMERICA. 

8. THE AUSTRIAN PEACE. 

9. MEDIATORIAL RELIGION. 


Opinions of the Press. 


‘We are disposed to think the present number the best of the ‘ National Review’ which has 
appeared yet, though none hitherto have been wanting in power or interest. .... Certain it 
is that the articles without exception display reflective powers not too common among writers of 
reviews. Let it be added, that they are not dull because they happen to be thoughtful. Whether 
judged rightly or wrongly, whoever or whatever is judged in the ‘ National’ appears to be judged 
with care and deliberation; and upon every topic something not commonplace is found and said. 
We do not care to specify an arficle when all are noticeably good, but choose rather to commend 
the ‘ National Review’ as a whole to the respect of all our readers.”—Lxaminer, April 12th. 

‘Literary criticism occupies a greater proportion of the fourth number of the ‘ National 
Review ;’ which displays the same skill, thoughtfulness, and conscientious painstaking in the 
treatment of the various subjects that have hitherto characterised its articles. It promises to 
prove itself fully equalin ability and soundness to its elder rivals, while it surpasses them in inde- 
pendence of tone, in originality of view, and in ease and lightness of style. It is quite, to our 
mind, the most readable of the quarterlies. The opening article, on the ‘ Characteristics of Goethe,’ 
is extremely interesting.”—Economist, April 5th. 

‘* An able work, catholic in sentiment, independent in view—often original, always penetrating 
in thought—vigorous, spirited, and striking in style; with pungent salt enough to give flavour 
without bitterness.”~ Spectator, July 14, 1855. 

‘« These are the men who perceive that truths have outgrown the formulas in which this genera- 
tion received them; who perceive that in physical, political, and moral science, we are passing 
through a critical quicksand; the old anchors are adrift—this causes anxiety, but not despair: let 
the cable of thought, of patient observation, of faithful induction, run out boldly, and they believe 
that we shall be brought up at last.”—Economist, July 21. 

* Another new Quarterly now claims notice from us, containing much admirable and most 
original writing. We have been thoroughly interested by the spirit, as well as the contents of the 
‘ National Review.’ "—Zzaminer, July 28. 
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No. V. 
Was published on July 1st, price Five Shillings. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THOMAS MOORE. r 
2. GROTE ON ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


PICTURES AND PICTURE CRITICISM. 

MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
THE HARD CHURCH NOVEL. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN&. 

THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY, 
. AMERICAN ANXIETIES, 


=e 
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“The ‘National’ has already established itself as a new pleasure. Lovers of literature, in al 
parties, are, or ought to be, glad to see it. Its fame is not likely to rest on slashing articles 
and merciless satire, if we are to judge by these early numbers. As yet the ‘ National’ is re- 
markable (among other good things) for its freedom from the ‘falsehood of extremes.’ It is 
apparently the organ of no definite political or other sect. Yet that it represents and speaks 
out the thoughts and hopes of a large number of the better (we had well-nigh said the bes?) 
sort of Englishmen of the present generation, is plain enough to us. It takes up strong,advanced 
ground in all matters of social interest and human speculation, and defends it with skill and 
power, but without violence or invective. It handles the passing topics of the day so as to 
show their connection with the past and their bearing on the future. It does not write amusing 
articles merely for the sake of amusing its readers; it does not ‘cut up’ an author merely for 
the sake of saying severe truths in the funniest and most ill-natured way. The sharpness, 
cleverness, and brilliance of its articles are sufficient to excite the reader, without the admixture 
of personality, spite, and sneering. May it continue as it has begun, and it will command the 
respect of al) thoughtful educated men, as well as the admiration of the merely cultivated 
reader, who gets his thinking dene for him by the authors he reads, .... The article whic!i we 
esteem the first in merit is on Sir Robert Peel. This is a masterly analysis of the character of 
the late statesman, so well written and so complete, that we cannot do otherwise than heartily 
recommend it to the attention of our readers. Peel was a ‘great agent’ in the estimation of 
this writer, and not a great statesman. The beauty of the article, however, lies in the working 
out of the theory by which the reviewer accounts for that puzzle, the character of Peel.”—Globe, 
July 10, 1856, 


“The ‘ National Review’ has a varied programme. .... There is aremarkable paper on what 
the writer felicitously calls the ‘ Hard Church,’ and its novel, Perversion. High Church, Low 
Church, Broad Church, and No Church, seem to us preferable to that ‘ Hard’ Church so forcibly 
characterised in this paper, and so unconsciously betrayed in the malignant novel named Per- 
version. Next in order comes the article which we like best in the number, although on the 
unpromising subject of Sir Robert Peel. There is no mistaking here the brilliant and pene- 
trating author of the papers on Macaulay and the Edinburgh Reviewers in former numbers ; and 
if his subject is this time less felicitous, his manner is equally admirable.”—Leader, July 12th, 
1856, 

“The reputation gained by this Quarterly on its first appearance is not likely to be either 
diminished or lost by the appearance of this number. We do not pretend to endorse all the 
opinions to which it gives utterance, nor to praise every sentiment it enunciates; but we must 
affirm that, for vigour of thought and terseness of style, force of language and firmness of prin- 
ciple, it stands at the head of the highest class of this kind of literature. We have derived much 
pleasure from the perusal of this part, and can anticipate nothing but an increase of similar 
gratification so long as the magazine is conducted as ably and practically as a¥ present.”—Bell's 
Weekly Messenger, July 5th, 1856. 


“The ‘ National Review’ (we speak in particular of this July number), avoiding mere essay- 
writing, is distinguished by critical study and exposition of the chief literary productions of the 
quarter. The table of contents is attractive, but we must confine our attention to the reviews 
which strike us most. Mr. Ruskin meets with an able advocate against the attacks (very unfair 
ones in our judgment) to which he has been exposed. It is acutely observed of Mr. Ruskin s 
apparent inconsistencies that ‘each statement is but that side of truth on which Mr. Ruskin’s 
mind was concentrated for the moment.’ The fault is that the one side is so handled and dwelt 
on as to convey an impression that it represents the whole case. .... The best article in the 
‘Review’ is that on Sir Robert Peel. As an analysis of Sir Robert’s character, charitable and 
complete, the review is emivently skilful.”—Press, July Sth, 1856, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 
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This day is published, No. XIII., October 1856, price 6s., 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
A Hournal of Literature, Science, and Theology. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Rationalism in the Church of England. 
II. Grote’s History of Greece. 
III. Geological Science and deceased Geologists. 
IV. Cuba: its State and Prospects. 
V. Etheridge on Hebrew Literature. 
VI. Thomas Gainsborough. 
VII. The Foreign Theological Library. 
VIII. Baths and Washhouses. 
1X. Béthwell: a Poem. 
X. Christian Missions and the Westminster Review. 
Brief Literary Notices. 





In One vol. post 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s., 


Sermons on Special and Ordinary Occasions. 


By the late Dr. Ropert Newton. Edited with a Preface by the 
Rey. James H. Riga. 

“ These Sermons are the production of a manifestly great soul and an instrument 
of mighty spiritual power. Rays of a truly genial nature shoot through every 
paragraph... .. There is a ring of honest-naturedness in the utterances that turns 
the old monotonous sounds of the pulpit into music.”—Homilist. 





Second Edition, 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


NOTICES OF THE HOLY LAND 


And of other Places mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, 
Including Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, visited by the Rev. R. Spence Harpy. 
“Mr. Hardy’s book is the best which has come under our notice on the Holy 
Land.”—Observer. 





12mo, cloth extra, price 4s., 
Lays from the Mine, the Moor, and the Mountain. By Jou 
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Art. L—THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 
The History of the Kirk of Scotland. By Mr. David Calderwood, 


sometime Minister of Crailing. Edited from the original Ms. in 
the British Museum. By the Rev. R. Thompson. Printed for 
the Wodrow Society. Edinburgh, 1845. 

Gowrie; or, the King’s Plot. By G. P. R. James. London: Sims 
and M‘Intyre. 


In the months of August and September, in the year 1600, a 
controversy was going forward in Edinburgh of a very singular 
description. James VI., king of Scotland and king-expectant of 
England, had declared himself to have been exposed to a frightful 
danger, from which he had been delivered by a series of miracles. 
There was no apparent ambiguity in the circumstances; and in 
the main features of the story no deficiency of evidence. ‘The 
hand of a ruffian had been on the king’s throat; the point of a 
dagger at his breast. In facts so palpable as these he could not 
easily be mistaken ; and while he published in the form of a pro- 
clamation an claborate narrative of the attack upon him, he was 
anxious that his subjects should at once be made aware of the mis- 
fortune which they had so narrowly escaped, and should unite with 
him in an expression of gratitude to the Power which had inter- 
fered so signally in his behalf. The ministers of the church in 
Edinburgh were therefore invited to assist in this proper and 
natural proceeding; and on so remarkable an occasion objection 
could not have been easily anticipated. The duty which was laid 
before them was obvious, and ought to have been welcome ; to 
hesitate was almost to declare themselves accomplices in the 
treason. 

The ministers, on their part, had no thought of disloyalty ; 
and yet such was their singular opinion of the king’s character, 
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that the course which seemed so plain was full of difficulty. 
They did not wish to affront James; but still they hesitated. 
The injunctions of the council were delivered to them ; instead 
of obeying these injunctions, they held a meeting to discuss the 
conduct which they were to pursue. 

At length, after a debate, they repaired with their reply to 
the lords; and in spite of the direct and elaborate narrative 
which had been laid before them, they declared “that they were 
not certain of the treason, and therefore could make no mention 
of it.” They would say in general, “ that the king had been de- 
livered from a great danger ; ” further than this the »y could not and 
would not commit themselv es. James’s own letters were pro- 
duced. If the contents of them were more than naked hes, 
the conspiracy seemed as certain as evidence could make it ; the 
council inquired if they would consent at least to read these 
letters. The ungracious divines replied that they could not 
read the king’s letters to their congregations when they doubted 
the truth of them. It were better, and safer, to mtroduce a 
qualifying clause, and say, “if the report be true.” Perhaps 
no anointed sovereign, heathen or Christian, was ever placed by 


his subjects in so uncomplimentary a situation. The lords of 


the council threatened ; but threats were never efficacious with 
Scotch clergy. James himself hurried back to Edinburgh to 
reason them out of their incredulity; but his words were as 
powerless as his writings. They would offer no thanksgivings 
for an escape from a conspiracy unless they were assured that 
there had been a conspiracy from which to escape ; in other 
words, unless they could satisfy themselves that the king was 


not lying to them. “Conviction,” they said, “was the eift of 


God ;” and “it had not pleased God,” in the present instance, 
that they should be convinced. 

We propose, with the assistance of the Calderwood papers, 
which contain all the known particulars, to examine the occasion 
of this embarrassing collision,—the famous so-called plot of the 
Eail of Gowrie and his brother to imprison or destroy the king. 
The ministers, it will be seen, were not wholly wrong; and yet 
James hardly deserved the position in which they placed him. 
If we could forget the fearful features of the story, the quarrel, 
which lingered for years, would form one of the most grotesque 
episodes in the histor y of these islands. At all events, both in 
itself and in its conse quences, it is curiously illustrative of the 
condition of Scotland in the last years in which that country 
existed as a separate kingdom. 

To enable our readers to understand the circumstances (or to 
understand them at least as far as they are ever likely to be 
understood), we must refresh their recollection with a few words 
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of preamble. Most people have read some history of North 
Britain in the sixteenth century : we believe, however, that they 
never met with any history more difficult to remember, because 
it is a mere record of anarchy ;—a string of incidents linked 
together in order of time, but with no organic connection. 

The sixty years which followed the death of James V. may 
be described briefly as a period in which every conceivable ele- 
ment of disorder combined to make government impossible. 
Minorities, civil wars, wars of religion, treasons, villanies, depo- 
sitions, had followed one upon another with scarcely an interval ; 
and the sixth James, who was in all likelihood conceived in crime, 
whose cradle was in the midst of murder, and whose earliest re- 
collections must have been thronged with images of terror, grew 
to manhood the victim ofa series of revolutions, 3 in which the 
seizure of his own person was the unvarying preliminary move- 
ment. When we turn the pages of the annals of that time, we 
wonder that any good could have befallen at last a nation among 
whom such things were possible; we wonder, at least, till we 
remember the Reformation, which alone formed the late and 
nobler type of the Scottish people. There was, however, this 
difference between the Reformation in Scotland and in England, 
that here it was the work of the government,—there it estab. 
lished itself in spite of the gov erument; and the attitude of mu- 
tual opposition outlived its proper causes. The original discord 
was never properly appeased ; and Protestantism, while it purified 
and ennobled the masses of the population, was ‘amable to extend 
its renovating influence among the court and the aristocracy. 
The Protestant faith, in its proper spirit and sense, except for 
the few years which followed the expulsion of Mary, was re- 
garded by the ruling classes with jealousy and dread; and far 
from being able to lend tone and strer 1gth to authority, its chief 
business, and unfortunately at last its chief pleasure, was to tie 
the hands ofa treacherous nobility, which was ever on the watch 
for its destruction. 

Thus even the Reformers were driven to increase the social 
disorder by weakening the executive authority; and for the re- 
pression of the normal forms of human wickedness there was no 
power any where. Every petty lord or chieftain was a king in 
his own eyes and in the eyes of his vassals. They lived each 
as they pleased, doing good or doing evil as their disposition 
prompted them; and faction, treason, and revenge, tore the 
heart of the country. The sword was the only ruler. Enor- 
mous crimes were followed by cnormous ret taliations ; and the 
spasmodic efforts of justice by ‘fresh villanies. Beton and David 
Rizzio were despatched by Lynch- law when their existence had 
become intolerable. Darnley, in his turn, died for Rizzio; and 
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Beton’s executioners slept all in bloody graves; while the few 
who were alive to the shame of Scotland, and struggled for order 
and justice,—men like the Regent Murray, Lennox, Morton, 
and Ruthven,—paid for their perilous heroism by assassination 
or on the scaffold. 

And these larger tragedies were but the symbols of the fero- 
city by which the whole lives of men were saturated. Scott’s 
great scene in the dungeon at Torquilstone was borrowed from 
the literal history of those frightful years: a wretched church- 
man was roasted on the bars of his prison fire-place by the Earl 
of Cassilis, till he signed away his lands. Lady Forbes and all 
her houschold were burnt ‘alive by the Gordons in the flames of 
their own castle. Every town and hamlet, ev ery grange and 
tower, had its separate tale of horror; and the story of Scotland 
until James VI. came to man’s estate might be written in 
blood. In the frightful dissolution of social order, even justice 
could be executed only by formal crime ; and, bred in the midst of 
these convulsions, a king i in name, but pow erless as a cockboat in 
a hurricane, the boy grew up the nucleus of ev ery conspiracy, the 
plaything of a ferocious nobility. Statesmen on whom he could 
lean, dignified by established authority and length of years, there 
were none for him, The conception of statesmen, as experience 
had brought them in contact with himself, was of hard fierce 
men, alternately cruel tyrants and the victims of rivals like them- 
selves. ‘The guardian of one day passing to the scaffold on the 
next was the familiar issue of each oscillation of fortune. 

This was not a happy training for any man, still less for a 
man compounded of materials such as those out of which nature 
had framed James Stuart. Ina happicr sphere, he might have 
grown up an innocent and not perhaps a wholly useless person. 
That, educated as he was, he. became nothing worse than England 
and Scotland knew him to be, may be fairly reckoned to his 
credit. He could not have been great—the dwarf cannot be cul- 
tivated into the giant, or the mule into the war-horse—but his 
constitution was harmless, and could have been turned to good 
ofa kind; with good fortune he might have made a uscful Cathe- 
dral-dean or University-professor. 

Circumstances, however, were not so kind to him. At the 
close of the civil wars of 1570-73, when the Reformers were for 
a time absolute, he was committed—being then six years old—to 
the care of Buchanan. The choice was not a wise one. Buchanan 
was an excellent scholar, he had large knowledge of books, and 
skill in book instruction; but, although his course in public life 
had been upright and just, he was a passionate polemic. A book 
in which he had exposed the queen’s complicity in her husband’s 
murder was notorious through the world; and the public accuser 
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of the mother was ill selected as the guardian of the child. Nor 
had the prince either friend or relation who could lend to his life 
any intervals of cheerfulness. His father and his uncle were 
murdered; Mary was a prisoner in England; and while the Pro- 
testants were in power, her name was only mentioned in his hear- 
ing coupled with execrations, Affection, in the human sense of 
the word, there was no human heart to feel for James, or to 
warm into life any answering emotion in himself: his heart, if 
he was born with one, soon became dry as the dust. 

While Buchanan, again, taught him books and grammar, he 
had not found it necessary to teach him the use of an authority 
of which the Protestants intended to leave him but the name. 
The supremacy in matters temporal of the spiritual power over 
the secular was held as absolutely by the General Assembly as 
by Gregory VII.; and James, as a .natter of course, being left 
to form his own notions, arrived at a conclusion exactly the oppo- 
site. Hence, as much by their fault as by his own, he grew up 
in a false relation with the ministers of the Kirk ; and when he 
came to manhood, and was no longer an absolute cipher, we can 
scarcely wonder that they agreed worse and worse. Of govern- 
ing Scotland, in the real sense of the word, he was altogether 
incapable. His occupation soon resolved itself into a foolish and 
undignified struggle with the Assembly. The ministers did not 
choose to remember that he was no longer a child. They lectured 
him in private; they preached at him in their pulpits ; the king’s 
manner, the king’s actions, the king’s words, were the topics of 
favourite disquisition with which, weck after week, the Edinburgh 
congregations were entertained. James, on the other hand, very 
naturally hating them, intrigued against their liberties; and in 
prosecuting his quarrel, made himself as ridiculous and mischicy- 
ous as themselves. While the country was being wrecked for 
want of government, the king of it was busying himself in eccle- 
siastical polemics. As the ministers would erect a counterfeit of 
the papal theory, so James would have his counterfeit of the 
opposing theory. He would be the Henry VIII. of Scotland, 
head of the Kirk, the ass in the lion’s skin, the supreme autho- 
rity in all causes, spiritual and civil, in his dominions. 

We might smile at the grotesqueness of the dispute, were it 
not for the frightful consequences. It is not with impunity, how- 
ever, that men who are in high place in this world can indulge in 
these unseemly triflings; and while the king and the clergy were 
bickering idly for pre-eminence, the crimes, black and horrible,— 
for the repression of which king and clergy, if they had known it, 
alike existed,—grew like the weeds in a neglected garden. A few 
witches and warlocks here and there were “ wirried and burnt ;” 
but there was the limit of the executive authority. The retainers 
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of the noble houses fought in Edinburgh streets before James’s 
eyes ; he looked on in helpless impotence, for what was he to stay 
them? Twice after he had come to man’s estate he was attacked 
in his own palace to be abducted like a girl. And men whom he 
denounced as traitors appeared carelessly in their places at the 
council-board. If he complained, his answer was a smile of in- 
solence. . 

The state to which the nation was reduced may be seen from 
the following extracts, taken almost at random from Calderwood : 


“James Gray, brother of the master of Gray, ravished a gentle- 
woman, apparent heir to her father John Carnegie ; but was rendered 
again to her father. She was again ravished by the said James out of 
Robert Gowsser’s house in Edinburgh, where she and her father re- 
mained for the time ; she was hailled down a close to the North Loche, 
and conveyed over in a boat. They set her on a man’s saddle and con- 
veyed her away, her hair hanging about her face. The Lord Hume 
keeped the High Street with armed men till the fact was accomplished. 
Upon Monday, the 11th of June (1593), the provost, enterprising with 
some bailiffs between ten and eleven at night to apprehend James 
Henderson who had been at the ravishing, was repulsed. A debosched 
minister, named Bishop, took the provost by the throat, after he had 
charged Henderson to ward. The Laird of Hatton withstood that any 
man should have him—yea, they shot at the provost. The following 
day the provost went to the king and complained. The king desired 
to know if they could complain of any that was about him. In the 
mean time my Lord Hume, the chief author of the riot, was standing 
by. They answered nothing, because they expected for no justice.” 

Here, too, is an account of a piteous scene once witnessed in 
Edinburgh streets : 

“In the same year, at afternoon, the 22nd of July, there came cer- 
tain poor women out of the south country with fifteen bloody shirts, to 
complain to the king that their husbands, sons, and servants were 
cruelly murdered in their own houses by the Laird of Johnstone, them- 
selves spoiled, and nothing left them. The poor women, seeing they 
could not get satisfaction, caused the bloody shirts to be carried by 
pioneers through the town of Edinburgh. The people were much 
moved, and cried out for a vengeance against the king and his council.” 

It was a wild miserable world; but how little the king could 
do to set it right might have been seen but two days later. We 
quote the next entry as it stands: 

“On Tuesday, the 24th of July, the Earl Bothwell came to the 
palace of Holyrood House. At the back gate which openeth to the 
Lady Gowrie’s house, as the Lady Athol was coming from the king 
and queen to her mother to take good night, he rapped rudely at the 
king’s chamber-door, which was opened by the Earl of Athol. The 
king would have gone to the queen’s chamber, but the door was locked ; 
and the Duke (of Lennox), Athol, Ochiltree, Spinie, and Dunipace, 
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went between him and the door. The king, sceing no other refuge, 
asked what they meant? Came they to seek his life? Let them take 
it : they would not get his soul. Bothwell, sitting upon his knees, and 
M‘Colville with him, said he sought not his life, but came to seek his 
highness’s pardon for the raid of the Abbey, and the raid of Falkland 
—(attempts which he had previously made tosseize or kill James)— 
offering to thole an assize for witchcraft, and for seeking the king’s 
life ; upon these and such other conditions they agreed, and his majesty 
pardoned him ail bygans.” 


The royal robes must have been a bitter livery when the 
wearer of them was exposed to treatment such as this. James’s 
peculiar gifts, his combined vanity and imbecility, may have pro- 
tected him from the full consciousness of his humiliation ; yet a 
school more unfitted for the cultivation of any kind of virtue, 
kingly or other, it is hard to conceive. It is to be remembered, 
too, that as no act of his own gave him the crown, so he was not 
at liberty to lay it aside. Unfitted by nature to govern an ordi- 
nary household, he was compelled, whether he would or no, to 
govern a kingdom—or to scem to govern it—at all events to 
maintain himself in his outward position. If he could have 
thrown himself, when he made the discovery of his weakness, on 
the people and on the Reformation—if he had sought help from 
Elizabeth and called to his counsels the few nobles who were 
inclined to the English alliance, his difficulties would in great 
measure have given way; and if he had escaped assassination, 
his course might have been easy. Such conduct, however, re- 
quired a courage which had not been given to him, and qualities 
which no other Scotchman of his day possessed. The Reformers 
had taught him to hate them ; he naturally looked for his friends 
among his.mother’s supporters ; and all around him moving in 
crooked courses, it is little wonder that he followed with the stream, 
and took his mould from the influences which bore upon him. 

When he was twenty-three years old he married; and at 
the birth of his first child there was some short-lived national en- 
thusiasm. The agitations for a time subsided, and there was a 
respite from the worst disorders. The interval of repose, however, 
was soon over ; and, whether justly or not, the queen herself fur- 
nished a fresh occasion for intrigues. It is necessary to speak of 
these things, because, to understand the conduct of any man, we 
must see as clearly as possible the circumstances which surrounded 
him ; we cannot interpret conduct without a cluc to the motives, 
actual or likely, which lead to it ; and motives which, in certain 
conditions of things, are incomprehensible and impossible, in 
others become intelligible and natural. Anne of Denmark brought 
with her into Scotland the habits which were usual on the Con- 
tinent among ladies of rank. She was fond of amusement, fond 
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of splendour and society ; and she was transferred into a scene, 
where, in the eyes of the ministers,—the rugged guardians of 
morality,—a gay dress was the livery of sin, and a ball or a masque 
a service in Satan’s temple. No public scandal has fastened on her 
memory ; there is no admissible evidence that her conduct was 
ever really censurable. But the reformed clergy were haunted by 
the recollection of the luxurious and splendid wickedness of Mary ; 
and the most innocent gaiety threatened a similar career. In every 
courtier on whom the queen smiled, they discovered a second 
Rizzio or Bothwell. The queen’s conduct was discussed in the 
General Assembly, and resolutions were taken interfering with 
her household and her friends. Pressing their intrusion fur ther, 
the divines even presumed to remonstrate, “as touching her 
company, her not repairing to the word and sacraments, her 
nightwalking and balling.’”* If their jealousy was occasioned 
by an earnest anxiety for the public good, it may be excused 
and even admired. It may be, however, that the Edinburgh 
ministers were not so disinterested; and that the reflections on 
the queen were but a part of the petty war between the king 
and themselves. Scandal, however, never found a public un- 
willing to listen to it. It is certain that whether their sus- 
picions were just or unjust, the public expression of them soon 
produced the most painful effect. Even James himself, while 
deaf to the Kirk on subjects when it could have guided him 
wisely, opened his ears wide when it would have been well if they 
had remained closed. A shadow fell over Anne. Prince Henry, 
not long after his birth, was removed from her care. She was 
only allowed to see him in the presence of his keepers ; and with 
James’s consent, if not by his directions, she was herself the 
object of surv cillance. Nor was this the worst. Slander is never 
contented to remain indefinite; and if the popular poetry of the 
time may be trusted, the name of more than one nobleman was 
mixed with hers S, and one tragedy at least, if not a second, re- 
venged her supposed unfaithfulness, 

Readers of the Scotch ballads need hardly be reminded of the 
bonny Earl of Murray, whose fate is the subject of one of the 
most beautiful of them. 

‘¢ Ye highlands and ye lawlands, 
Oh! quhair hae ye been ? 
They hae slaine the Earle of Murray, 
And hae laid him on the green. 
Now wae be to thee, Huntley ! 
And quhairfore did ye sae? 
I bade you bring him wi’ you, 
But forbade you him to slay. 


* Calderwood, vol. v. p. 409. 
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He was a braw gallant, 
And he rid at the ring ; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
Oh! he might hae been a king. 


He was a braw gallant, 

And he played at the glove ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh ! he was the queene’s luve.” 


The last line is no enigmatical interpretation of Murray’s mur- 
der. The story has a wild and terrible grandeur about it; and 
is too curious a parallel to the Gowrie mystery to be passed by 
without some notice. The “bonny earl” was nephew of the 
regent, whose estates he inherited as well as his name and popu- 
larity. Whether there was cause for the king’s jealousy of him 
we can now only guess; but as he was said to be the most beau- 
tiful person in Scotland, and James’s bodily attractions were 
small, perhaps the consciousness of his defects made the husband 
credulous. At any rate he supposed himself to have been in- 
jured; and, under pretence that Murray was a partisan of Both- 
well, he directed Lord Huntley, the earl’s hereditary enemy, to 
seize him. 

Murray was staying with his mother, the Lady of Down, at 
the house of Dinny Bryssell, in Fife. The Gordons, with Hunt- 
ley at their head, drew round the walls in the dead of a winter’s 
night. They fired the outhouses, the granaries, and at last the 
doors, and they watched by the light of the flames to prevent the 
escape of their victim. Murray sprang out. Ie was a very ac- 
tive man, and contrived to evade or break their line. In another 
moment he would have been lost in the darkness. By his evil 
fortune, however, a spark had caught his dress; it blazed up; he 
was discovered, and was shot down as he ran. The Gordons 
having done their work, withdrew before daybreak. One of them, 
who was supposed to have been killed in the confusion, was left on 
the ground wounded. In the morning two litters were prepared. 
In one was placed the body of the earl; in another, the wounded 
Gordon. The picture of Murray had been made roughly on can- 
vas, as he lay scorched and bleeding upon the grass ; and the Lady 
of Down led the mourning procession into Edinburgh, bearing the 
painting like a banner in her hand. Two balls had been found 
in her son’s wounds: one she sent in piteous protest to James ; 
the other, she said, “ she reserved for herself, to be bestowed on 
him that hindereth justice.” The effect of such a spectacle may 
be imagined. The people rose in fury, heaping execrations on 
James’s head. He issued a hurried proclamation declaring his 
innocence, but without effect in ailaying the tumult. The Gor- 
don was put to death at the market-cross; and in the first burst 
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of the storm it might have gone hard with the king himself, had 
he not escaped out of the town. He wrote afterwards to Huntley 
to say that “he had never been in such peril and danger of his 
life since he was born.” Popular explosions, however, where 
created by a single event, are soon over ; if their work can be done 
on the instant, it may be done well and efficiently ; if the oppor- 
tunity is lost, the force of the movement is exhausted. From 
beyond the walls of the city, James could temporise in safety. 
Huntley consented to a collusive imprisonment, and a public 
trial was promised; and the lords gained time to assemble in 
sufficient strength to shield the murderer, whose punishment 
would be too dangerous a precedent. In a month all was over 
and forgotten ; and the Lady of Down, in passionate despair of 
justice, broke her heart and died for sorrow, leaving only with her 
last breath a mother’s malediction to the king. 

Something will now be understood of the condition of Scot- 
land at the close of the sixteenth century. It was a condition in 
which no act of violence need appear surprising ; in which there 
was no law, nor even any general conception of justice ; where 
each separate person was the defender of his own rights and his 
own honour, and measured what was due to him only by the rule 
of his passions. King and subject were so far on a common 
level; for, if the king was injured, he had no remedy but private 
revenge. King might plot against subject, or subject agaist 
king ; and deprived of the guidance of settled habits and settled 
convictions, men naturally neither violent nor vicious might lend 
themselves to actions which were both. In the discussions of his- 
torians on the tragedy which we are about to examine, much has 
been said on either side of the unlikelihood of the crime as a 
crime. But the unlikelihood amounts to nothing appreciable. 
James was not a bad man, but he lent himself to Murray’s 
murder; and with the same provocation might have consented 
to the murder of Gowrie. Gowrie may have had all the virtues 
which the Protestants claimed for him; but the very virtues of 
the Ruthven family had shown themselves chiefly in acts which 
were formally treason. 

We must clear our minds, then, of all preconceived proba- 
bilities, and form our conclusions merely upon the evidence. It 
is worth while to take some trouble with it; for James, if nothing 
beiter, was a king of England, and his doings, good or evil, will 
be discussed and written of while the history of England con- 
tinues to be of interest. To proceed, then. 

The Ruthvens of Perth had from the beginning been consis- 
tent supporters of the Scotch Reformation. The old earl, whose 
name is so familiar to students of Mary Stuart’s history, was the 
first noble who recognised John Knox, and who dared to cross 
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the path of Mary of Guise. In the insurrection of 1558, which 
overthrew the old establishment, Ruthven was foremost; and 
afterwards, as the friend of Murray, he laboured like a loy al gen- 
tleman to keep his daughter out of the evil w ays into w hich she 
was plunging.. Mary’s bad genius, however, was too strong for 
Ruthven’s counsel. “When he found that he could do nothing, 
lie withdrew from the court, and left ‘her to go her course to its 
proper ending. His health broke up in his retirement. He 
lived long enough, however, to bear a part in the punishment of 
Rizzio, rising from a sick bed to assist in the execution; and it 
was to him that Lord Bedford was indebted for the account con- 
tained in the warden’s despatches, of the scene in the queen’s 
room at Holyrood, which removes the last doubt that charity 
might have laboured to entertain of the nature of her connection 
with the favourite. Two months later, Ruthven died. He was 
succeeded in his title by his son; and the young lord, who in- 
herited his father’s character and policy y, after Mary’ s exile, when 
the Protestant party was again in the ascendant, became also 
Earl of Gowrie. 

This Gowrie, or Ruthven, was the hero of the famous raid ; 
an achievement in its time of considerable moment,—another of 
those rough measures of justice which the sickness of the age 
made necessary. He was nearly connected with the crown, 
haying married Dorothea Stuart, half-sister (it would seem) to 
Darnley, * and therefore aunt of the king. And when the un- 
wise James had bestowed his affections on French Catholic fa- 
vourites, who were occupying themselves in cutting off honest 
men’s heads and debauching their neighbours’ wives, Ruthven, 
using the privilege of an uncle, took possession of his nephew’s 
person, and confined him for a while in better company. The 
earl did good service to his country: for himself, however, he 
found his natural reward. The authority of a strong just man 
threatened to put a period to anarchy ; and the nobles combined 
to protect their liberties. Although hating one another, they 
could unite in a greater common hatred of any thing good. 
Another revolution soon followed. The raid was discovered to 
have been high treason; and, in 1584, Ruthven’s head fell at 
Stirling. 

It is due to James to say, that he was not himself responsible 
for this piece of wickedness ; he was but a plaything in the hands 
of the fierce bad men who surrounded him, and was in age but a 

* Dorothea Stuart was daughter of Lord Methuen, who married Margaret, 
queen-dowager of Scotland and sister of Henry VIIL, after her divorce from 
her second husband, the Earl of Angus. But w! hether Dorothea was the child 
of this marriage is uncertain, T he ease and frequency of divorces — another 


frightful evil of the social system of the time—renders the pedigrees of the great 
families extremely intricate. 
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boy at the time. THe seems to have honestly regretted what he 
was unable to prevent; and, though he could have had no par- 
ticular regard for his kinsman, as soon as he came of age and 
could consult his own feclings, he proved his sorrow by annul- 
ling the attainder of the family, and restoring to the countess 
and his cousin their rank and estates. 

Nor did his good-will confine itself to an act of mere justice. 
The carl had left behind him six children at least—two daughters 
and four sons. The eldest girl was given in marriage to the 
Duke of Lennox, the first nobleman in Scotland. Beatrice, the 
next, was attached to the court, and was lady-in-waiting to the 
queen; a house was assigned to their mother, adjoining the 
palace at Holyrood; and Alexander, the second son, grew up in 
James’s suite, and was his intimate companion. These things 
are of great importance, as showing the relation which existed 
between the Ruthvens and the king. It seems, at the outset at 
least, as if the only desire was to bury all painful recollections 
in kindness. 

The young Earl Gowrie, about the year 1594, went abroad 
to be educated. He was for five years at the University of 
Padua; where, in compliment perhaps to his rank, he was 
nominated lord rector. It is, however, certain that, in mind 
and character, he was no ordinary person, At a time when many 
of the lords who sate in the estates at Edinburgh could scarcely 
write their names, Gowrie studied Greek and Hebrew; and, 
fatally for his reputation, he had mastered a few secrets of phy- 
sical science, as it was then taught at Padua, which on his re- 
turn brought him the name of a necromancer. In religion, like 
his father and grandfather, he seems to have been a Calvinist. 
At Geneva he became an intimate friend of Theodore Beza, who 
remembered him with peculiar affection; and his political sym- 
pathies being also those of his family, he inclined to England 
and the English alliance as the best support of his country. 
Abroad he courted the acquaintance of English noblemen ; the 
house of Sir Henry Neville, Elizabeth’s ambassador, was his 
home at Paris; and when the time came for his return to Scot- 
land, he went through London on his way, where he was received 
with especial honour by the queen. 

His reputation preceded him; and the appearance in public 
life of the chief of the Ruthven family was necessarily an event 
of great importance. During his absence, the French and Span- 
ish faction had been supreme in James’s council; the Protest- 
auts had become gradually weaker ; and a concealed but active 
correspondence had been carried on between the king and the 
court of Rome. The parties, however, were nearly equally ba- 
lanced ; and the arrival of Gowrie, whose principles were so well 
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known, was anxiously expected with violently opposite feelings. 
The jealousy of James is said to have been excited by the treat- 
ment which he had received from Elizabeth. This circumstance 
is more probable in itself than attested by evidence. It is cer- 
tain, however, that when he crossed the border, he was already 
feared and hated by a faction who had strong influence over 
James’s mind ; and, perhaps unhappily for him, the Protestants 
made his return the occasion of a popular demonstration. It 
was in February a.p. 1600 that Gowrie entered Edinburgh. 
“He raid up the calsey with a great company of his friends,” the 
hero of the party with whom the king was in perpetual feud ; 
and the old dread and panie at the Ruthven name which had 
slept for so many years woke again when James heard of it. 
With an unfecling bitterness, which was bitterly remembered 
against him, he was heard to mutter, “There were more with his 
father when he was conveyed to the scaffold ;” and he seems to 
have eyed Gowrie as Saul eyed David. 

It soon appeared, too, that the earl was his father’s son, 
and was a true Ruthven at heart. In March there was a conven- 
tion of the estates; the king having occasion for money, some 
iniquitous taxing scheme was proposed ; and Gowrie opened his 
political life with opposing the court, and opposing it success- 
fully. The scheme failed: the king’s purse remained empty ; 
and his temper was not improved towards the cause. The young 
patriot had made himself obnoxious; and his probable fate was 
forescen and foretold. While they were still in council, Sir 
David Murray pointed té him where he sat: “ Yonder,” said he, 
“o an unhappy man; they are but secking occasion of his death, 
which now he has given.”* There must have been some cause 
for so remarkable a prophecy beyond a single act of political op- 
position. The absence of facts, however, may not be supplied 
by guesses. We must confine ourselves to what we actually 
know. 

But although Gowrie had openly jomed the opposition, there 
was no open rupture with the court; and he continued through 
the spring on apparently friendly te rms with the king. He was 
frequently at Holyrood. We hear of the king conversing free ly 
with him on questions of science, and writing frequently to him 
when absent. Nor, again, on his part are there any symptoms of 
manceuvring, or any signs of a desire to interfere with the court, 
except in the discharge of his immediate duty in the council. 
In personal disposition he was reserved, retiring, and unam- 
bitious. At the beginning of the summer he settled in his house 
at Perth, of which the earls of Ruthven were hereditary provosts. 


* Calderwood, vol. vi. This seems an ascertained fact 
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We hear of him being active as a magistrate, and by and by as 
making preparation for his marriage. So far as we can see with 
our meagre knowledge, nothing could have been further from his 
thoughts than conspiracy, as nothing could have been more use- 
less. At no time in James’s reign would a conspiracy against 
him have been less likely to succeed ; or, if successful, have pro- 
mised so little to the cause which Gowrie most regarded. 

Such, then, being the general position ofthe Ruthven toward 
the king, we pass on to the eventful Tuesday the 5th of August, 
in this same year 1600; and James, who from the commence- 
ment of the story is the chief or rather the only witness, shall 
tell it his own way. 

At the end of July the court had removed to Falkland for 
the hunting season. ‘The sportsmen in those days were early in 
the field; and James was mounting his horse between six and 
seven in the morning, when Alexander Ruthven, dusty from a 
hurried journey, came suddenly up to him and begged a private 
audience. The king went aside with him; and Ruthven, with 
a mysterious manner, declared that on the preceding evening 
he had been walking near Perth, when he had met a suspicious- 
looking stranger wandering with no apparent purpose about the 
fields. He questioned him, he said, as to who and what he was ; 
and finding his answers unsatisfactory, and observing that he was 
carrying something concealed in his dress, threw back the folds 
of the man’s cloak, and found under his arm “ a great wide pot 
all full of coined gold in great pieces.” No account could be 
given of the gold further than that the stranger said he was look- 
ing for a place where he could bury it. Ruthven therefore at 
once arrested him, took him into the town, locked him carefully 
up in “a darned oythouse” with his treasure, and without in- 
forming his brother or any other person of the capture, had 
ridden off upon the spot to inform his majesty. 

This, it is to be remembered, is the account which was given 
afterwards by the king ; we have no means of.checking it; and 
the only ascertained fact is that Ruthven appeared in the court- 
yard at Falkland. No stranger had been really found, and no 
treasure ; and the rest of his story cither was a lie on the part of 
Ruthven, or else was invented by the king to concéal something 
which he did not care to expose. Reserving our opinion for the 
present, we proceed. James said that he thought the matter 
“very strange.” It occurred to him that the stranger might be a 
Jesuit, and that the gold might be some private supply sent from 
Spain to feed a popish conspiracy. Large sums of money had 
before found their way into the realm from that quarter in a 
strange manner, and the suspicion was not an unnatural one. 
It is remarkable ouly that James was himself at that very mo- 
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ment engaged in a correspondence with the Pope ; and that at no 
other time, at any rate, had he discovered particular zeal in de- 
tecting Jesuits, while his story, as it appeared in English,* was 
addressed to his Protestant subjects to appease their suspicious 
irritation. Whatever he thought, however, or professed to have 
thought, he thanked Ruthven, as he said, for his zeal, and pro- 
posed that he should send a warrant to the provost of Perth 
(the Earl of Gowrie) to examine the man and take charge of the 
money; when a report was returned, he said, he would consider 
further. To this Ruthven made strong objection. He said, that 
if his brother had possession of the money, his majesty would re- 
ceive but a bad account of it ; and he pressed the king to return 
with him to Perth, and see the stranger himself. The distance 
was something under twenty miles; they could be on the spot 
in two hours at the furthest. ‘“ His brother and all the town 
would be at sermon ;” and “ his majesty might take what secret 
order he pleased before they came out of church ;”’ while, if they 
delayed too long, the man might cry out ; some one would hear 
him, and the money would be lost. The king was at a loss what 
to do. His coffers, as we have seen, were not well supplied, 
partly through Gowrie’s means; and “a pot of gold” had a 
tempting sound. On the other hand, the story-was a wild one ; 
and for a moment he thought that Ruthven might be out of his 
mind. Meanwhile the dogs had gone forward ; the horns were 
blowing ; the stag was found; and he would sce the hunt out at 
any rate. He galloped off, still thinking of what he had heard ; 
and shortly after he sent back a page to desire Ruthven to follow 
him, with a message, that when the sport was over, he would do 
as he had desired. 

The hunt lasted long, Mr. Alexander being “ much impa- 
tient” the while, and at every pause or check riding up and 
“rounding in the king’s car that he should make haste.” At 
length, about eleven o’clock, the stag was killed. James turned 


* A Latin version was published, in which, it was observed, the passage alluding 
to the Jesuits was omitted,—an unfortunate circumstance, which brought the 
king into still deeper discredit. It might be, as the acute ministers at Edinburgh 
observed, “ that the Papists’’ would then have “ said it was a lee.” And if Ca- 
tholics and Protestants united in their incredulity, it might have been awkward, 
Further suspicion falls on James from an attempt which he made to fasten on the 
Ruthvens a charge of Romanising. Patrick Galloway, the king’s preacher, was 
instructed to say of Gowrie, that “without the country he haunted with the Pa- 
pists, yea, with the Pope himself: with whom he had not conference only, but 
farther has made covenants and bands with him, as appears very well ; for since 
his home-coming he has travelled most earnestly with the king ; and his majesty 
has received from him the hardest assault that ever he did to revolt from reli- 
gion,—at least in inward sincerity, to entertain purpose with the Pope.” Calder- 
wood, vi. 52. So transparent a slander obtained the credit which it deserved ; 
and where so large a lie was thought necessary, it was felt the more confidently 
that there was something ugly behind it. 
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to his train, tciling them he was going to Perth to speak to the 
Earl of Gowrie, and that he would return before the evening. 
He gave no directions for any one to accompany him; and leav- 
ing the courtiers to follow or not as they pleased, he started with 
Ruthven. Lord Mar, the Duke of Lennox, Sir Thomas Erskine, 
and a few other noblemen whose grooms were in the field with 
fresh horses, mounted with the best speed they could make and 
rode after. The rest, being unprovided, were obliged to return 
to Falkland.* It seems that Ruthven hoped to have taken the 
king with him alone. When Mar and the others came up, he 
urged that they should go back, and “so vehemently” that the 
king began to suspect mischief; he rode aside with Lennox, and 
told him the story; and although he still resolved to go forward, 
he desired Lennox “ not to fail to accompany him to the house 
where the alleged fellow and treasure was.”+ They then rode 
rapidly on; James’s mind, he said, misgiving him, yet unable to 
come to any sure conclusion. One moment he doubted Ruthven’s 
loyalty, and the next he “was ashamed of” his doubt; and so, 
“between trust and distrust,” he found himself two miles from 
Perth. 

IIere a messenger was pushed forward to announce that the 
king was coming, and to prepare the earl for his royal Visitor, it 
was now one o’clock. Lord Gowrie, on the messenger’s arrival, 
was sitting alone at dinner; and if he was not taken by surprise, 
he acted his part to perfection. He rose in haste from the table, 
and calling his people out of the hall (there were about cighty of 
them altogether), he hurricd down to meet the king on the 
meadow beyond the gates. He escorted him to his house, mak- 
ing apologics for the indifferent entertainment which on the 
moment he should be able to offer. Dinner, however, should be 
ready as soon as possible; and he hoped to be forgiven if any 
thing was deficient, on the ground of want of preparation. They 
dismounted ; and as there was some delay before dinner appeared, 

the king whispered to Alexander Ruthven that now was the time 
to inspect the stranger and his treasure. Ruthven, who had be- 
fore been so anxious that time should not be lost, replied, he said, 
to the king’s surprise, that ‘there was no hurry,” “ his majesty 
might dine at Icisure,” “ praying his majesty to leave him, and 


* This is important ; and being an ascertained fact, and not resting on James’s 
authority, it dispose s conclusively “of the suspicion of intended foul play on the part 
of the court arainst the Ruthvens. If there had been any pres arranged scheme to 
turn a hunting-party into a body of conspirators, the precaution would have been 
surely taken to furnish a sufficient number of the king’s train with fresh horses. 
Of the noblemen who actually accompanied him, two ‘at least were near connec- 
tions of the Ruthven family: Lord Mar was the ‘earl’ s godfather, and the Duke of 
Lenno x was his brother-in-law. 

{ This is important, as will be presently seen. 
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not to be seen to round with him before his brother, who, having 
missed him that morning, might suspect what the matter could 
mean.”’** The earl meanwhile was anxious and disturbed. There 
was a visible embarrassment in his manner; but it was no more 
than might be explained by the sudden visitation, which, espe- 
cially if there had been any coldness between himself and the 
king, may have been easily unwelcome.t 

An hour passed away. At length dinner was ready. <A se- 
parate cover was placed for the king in the earl’s sitting-room. 
The rest of the party were taken to the great table in the hall. 
According to the etiquette of the time, the host ought to have 
remained with the latter to entertain them. It was observed 
that he left them to themselves, and returned, after seeing them 
seated, to wait upon the king. He hung about the room in a 
constrained uneasy manner; and at lengtis James, who was 
anxious to be left to himself, that he might | sect out on his adven- 
ture with young Ruthven, rallied him on his ignorance of Scotch 
manners, and, “in a merry, homely manner, x dismissed him to 
his company. 

Gowrie went. According to James’s story, sini the two 
brothers had been alone with him in a private room, nothing had 
passed of an unusual kind. There had been no dispute, no irri- 
tating questions. If they had chosen to seize him, he was then 
at their mercy. His train was separated from him, and at most 
did not amount to more than fourteen persons; Gowrie’s own 
household servants would have sufficed to arrest the whole of 
them, unsuspecting and unarmed. However, as we said, the 
earl left the apartment; James and Ruthven rose immediately ; 
and we must now observe particularly the king’s account. The 
difficulty of the story lies in the mysterious suddenness with 
which the catastrophe broke. 

Ruthven, he said, first led him across the bottom of the hall 
where his party were at dinner. He thus gave him an oppor- 
tunity of directing any of the noblemen to accompany him, if he 
had desired to do so; and it is evident that James did nothing 
of the kind. He had previously said that the Duke of Lennox 
should go with him; and as Lennox must have seen him cross 
the hall, some intimation must have been given that his presence 
would not be required. They then passed up a staircase, at the 
head of which was a double door; Ruthven locked it behind them, 
and thence they went on through a suite of apartments, into a 
small room six fect in diameter, which was called “ the study.” 
Being so small, and there being another door in the opposite 
side, this must have been a sort of passage-room. Possibly, how- 

* King’s declaration. Calderwood, vi. 35. 
t “A cold weleome—a very cold welcome.” Calderwood. 
T 
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ever, it was used by Gowrie for scientific or other similar pur- 
poses. Here, as they came in, James said that he saw before 
him, not a bound man, but a freeman with a very abashed coun- 
tenance, and a dagger at his girdle. He was stammering out an 
inquiry whether this was the stranger whom they had come to 
see, when Ruthven for answer locked the door by which they 
had entered; and then, with an instant change in his manner, 
thrust on his bonnet, and snatching the dagger from the man’s 
belt, he held the point of it at the king’s breast, “ bidding him 
remember his father’s murder, and swearing that if he cried out 
he should die.” 

James is said to have been a coward, although on trying occa- 
sions he exhibited rather helplessness than fear, and his hard 
riding seems incompatible with a positive absence of courage. 
However this may be, if he is to be trusted, he did not on the 
present occasion lose his presence of mind; he collected himself 
as well as the suddenness of the attack would allow him. He was 
unarmed, and had no defence but his eloquence, which, however, 
he summoned to his help. He poured out an excellent dis- 
course on the impropriety of making away with kings; he re- 
minded Ruthven (so he assured his Protestant subjects) of the 
lessons which he had received from that worthy man Mr. Robert 
Rollock, the minister at Edinburgh, and of the kindnesses he had 
himself shown the Gowrie family. He declared justly that he 
was a boy at the time of the late earl’s death, and could not be 
held responsible for it; and finally he promised, on the word of 
a prince, that if Ruthven would spare his life, he would never 
mention what had passed to any human being. 

The strange man meanwhile never had offered to move, but 
stood trembling and shaking more like a condemned man than 
the executioner of such an enterprise.” He had cried out, never- 
theless, when Ruthven first caught the dagger, “ with trembling 
attestations, exclaiming against the meddling with his majesty ;” 
and Ruthven, between the helplessness of his follower and the 
power of the king’s oratory, appeared for the moment to be 
moved. He took off his bonnet, and in a more respectful tone 
said that the king had nothing to fear. If he would be quiet and 
make no noise, his life should be safe. He would go himself 
and fetch his brother the earl. With these words he left the 
room ; first, however, exacting an oath that the king should re- 
main silent, and that he should not open the window which looked 
into the street; and at the same time telling the man that he 
left his majesty in his hands, and that he should be responsible 
for his prisoner with his life. 

The king was then alone with his strange companion, to whom 
he appealed for an explanation of the scene. What was intended 
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with him, he asked. Did the Earl of Gowrie mean to kill him ? 
The man, with “a trembling and astonished voice,”’ declared that 
he knew as little as his majesty. As God should judge him, he 
was ignorant of any conspiracy; and that he had been locked 
in the room, he knew not for what cause, but a few minutes be- 
fore his majesty entered. 

James bade him open the window, having, as he said, given 
his word that he would not open it himself,—a piece of helpless 
sophistry, introduced, we may suppose, into the narrative like the 
story of the Jesuit, to please the precisians of the Kirk. It will 
be seen that there are many ascertainable inaccuracies throughout 
the whole account of the scene in the closet. Presently there 
were steps again upon the stairs, the door was thrown open, and 
Ruthven came passionately back, with a pair of garters in his 
hand, declaring there was no remedy, and that the king must 
die. He offered to twist the garters about James’s hands. James 
cried out that he would not be bound ; if he was to die, he would 
die a free man, and began to struggle. Ruthven tried to draw 
his sword.* The king caught him by the throat with one hand, 
and caught the sheath of the sword in the other. They were 
close to the window, and while Ruthven tried to silence him by 
thrusting his fingers into his mouth, he was able to stutter loud 
enough to make himself heard in the street. 

Such are the facts as James related them. We must now 
return for a few moments to the hall. It would throw consider- 
able light upon the greatest difficulties of the case, if we knew 
how long an interval elapsed between the time when the king 
went up the stairs with Ruthven till the cry at the window. He 
could not have been many minutes in the study; and we should 
desire to know whether any period remains unaccounted for, 
when something else, which James did not care to acknow- 
ledge, may have taken place in the gallery. The king’s train, at 
all events, had finished their dinner, and were rising from the 
table, when a servant came hastily in, and said that the king had 
mounted his horse, and had ridden off across the meadow. They 
all hurried out, Gowrie being himself with them. The hall-door 
led into a quadrangle, from which a gate opened into the street. 
The party hastened to the porter’s lodge, where they were told 
that it was a mistake. The king was still in the house; or if he 
had left it, it was not through the gate. Gowrie said that he be- 
lieved the porter “ leed.””? He would see instantly, however, what 
was the truth, and disappeared up a staircase. In a few moments 
he returned saying that the king had gone out by a postern, and 
that they must mount at once and overtake him. They passed 


* Tt was found afterwards rusted into the scabbard so tightly that two men 
could not draw it. 
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out into the street, calling loudly for their horses. At that mo- 
ment the window above their heads was flung open; a voice was 
heard crying to the Earl of Mer for help, and looking up they 
saw Ruthven and the king in the act of struggling. 

Sir Thomas Erskine, who was standing next to the Earl of 
Gowrie, caught him by the gorget, exclaiming, “Thou art the 
traitor !” and flung him on the ground. One of the Ruthvens, in 
return, felled Erskine with “a buffet ;” and all the party then 
scattered in search of some means of access to the room where 
the king was crying. Lord Mar and the Duke of Lennox tried 
the stairs by which he had gone up from the hall, but they were 
stopped by the locked doors, and were obliged to wait for axes 
and hammers before they could force their way. Sir John Ram- 
say, “a page,” by accident, discovered the back staircase which 
formed the other approach. It was open; and he ran up, fol- 
lowed, at a short interval, by Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh 
Herries. Ramsay, when he came upen the scence, found the king, 
who was a weaker and smaller man than Ruthven, just on the 
point of winning the victory for himself. He had got his as- 
sailant’s head under his arm, and was in the act of thrusting him 
out of the door. In such a situation it would have been easy to 
secure Ruthven, unarmed as he was, for his sword was still in 
the scabbard, and he had no other weapon. Perhaps, however, 
this would have required greater coolness than could fairly have 
been looked for. The king cried to the page to strike him under 
the doublet, and kept his hold till Ramsay had stabbed him twice. 
They then together thrust the wounded man down the steps, 
where he was found immediately after by Erskine and Herries. 
They at least might have taken him prisoner without difficulty ; 
but either they forgot it, or they remembered that dead men tell 
no tales. They despatched him with their swords ; and the only 
words which he was heard to utter were, “ Alas, J had ‘not the 
wit of it !’* 

By this time Gowrie himself had reached the staircase ; he 
had gone, it would seem, for arms, and now came up with a 
sword in each hand, attended by one companion ; two others re- 
maining below.t He must have passed his brother’s body on the 
steps; but he ran on, and as he appeared, the king was thrust 
back into the room and the door was shut. If Gowrie had medi- 
tated foul play, he was a blundering traitor. Erskine said to 
him, “ You have killed the king our master; and will you also 


* Spotswood, who heard the story two days after from the minister at Perth, 
says that the words were, “I take God to witness I was not to blame.” 

t Spotswoo¢, Calderwood. James said that seven or eight came up with the 
earl ; but they were like Falstaff’s men in buckram. His terror multiplied the 
number. ‘This is the most audacious falschood which we can detect in his story. 
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take our lives?” “The king killed!” Gowrie could only exclaim. 
The points of his swords were dropped to the ground ; he stood 
overwhelmed as it seemed with horror; and while in this posi- 
tion, Ramsay stole behind him, and stabbed him through the 
back.* 

Gowrie fell, and died without a word. Almost at the same 
instant Mar and the Duke of Lennox came in on the other side, 
having broken their way through the door at the head of the 
staircase. All was over before they arrived; and James, as they 
joined him, with an earnestness which it is impossible to believe 
wholly counterfeited, fell on his knees in the midst of the group 
to offer thanks for his escape. ‘ His majesty,” they said, “ out 
of his own mouth did then thank God of that miraculous deliver- 
ance and victory; assuring himself that God had preserved him 
out of so desperate a peril for the perfecting of some greater 
work behind, and for the procuring by him the weale of his 
people.” 

He was still, nevertheless, in great danger. His little party 
was surrounded by the exasperated household, who were swarm- 
ing in the quadrangle. Gowrie had disappeared ; nothing cer- 
tain was known of his fate ; and the news of the confusion spread 
like wildfire into the town, where he was warmly beloved. The 
mob, with the retainers of Ruthven, beset the doors, crying, 
that they would have the earl, or the king’s green coats should 
pay for it; and words were heard ringing up the staircase which 
must have made James quake from rage and terror. ‘ Come 
down,” cried Ruthven of Foregun ;_“ come down, thou son of 
Signor Davie; thou hast slain an honester man than thyself.” 
At length the bailiffs, with the town-watch, appeared on the 
scene, and restored some kind of order. They made their way 
through the crowd, and after a parley were admitted into the 
room, where the king’s story was told to them. The presence of 
Lennox and Mar gave a weight to his words which his own un- 
kingly carriage would less easily have obtained. Satisfied at 
least, if not of the carl’s guilt, yet of the obvious imprebability 
that James, with a small unarmed train, could have come to Perth 
with the deliberate intention of committing a crime, they under- 
took to pacify the people and secure his escape. There was no- 
thing else to be done. If the earl’s people had killed the whole 
party before they arrived, perhaps no great regret would have 
been felt for them; but it was obviously impossible for the ma- 
gistrates of a provincial town to consent to the arrest of their 
sovereign. They descended into the quadrangle, and persuaded 

* Spotswood. The archbishop’s evidence is unexceptionable on this point, for 


he takes James’s side. And yet, in the proclamation, the court dared to pretend 
that there had been a desperate battle, and that the king’s party were all wounded, 
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the crowd to disperse ; and late in the evening the king made his 
way out of the place, and returned to Falkland. 

The mysterious tragedy was concluded, whatever was the 
true cause of it. The two Ruthvens were dead, who alone pos- 
sessed the clue to the mystery ; and James was the only living 
person who could tell whether any secret lay behind which he 
had not revealed, or whether he had related faithfully what had 
befallen himself. Doubtless he would have been glad to leave 
the matter where it lay, and stir no further init. But this was 
mpossible. For the second time within a few years a popular 
nobleman had been brought to a violent end by the king’s 
fault or misfortune ; and the position and character of the Earl 
of Gowrie made a public explanation indispensable. Some ver- 
sion of what had taken place must be laid before the nation 
which they could accept, or at least profess to accept; or the 
crown which James wore, and still more the crown yhich he 
hoped to wear, might be in peril. 

The next morning, therefore, before or after the day’s hunt- 
ing (for it is noticeable that, notwithstanding his supposed mira- 
culous deliverance, for which Scotland was to go upon its knees, 
his amusements went on as usual),* an official narrative was 
drawn up, when the story was told as it has been here related, 
and submitted to the ministers at Edinburgh. The ignominious 
reception of it we already know, and it is not easy to blame the 
general unbelief. Trutnfulness, as was well known, was not a 
virtue for which James was distinguished ; and looked at merely 
in itself, irrespec'ive of other evidence, the account seemed utterly 
wild, incoherent, and incredible. The fact of the death of the 
Ruthvens seemed to be the only fact which was ccrtain. The best 
evidence in favour of the rest was, that if James had been driven 
into invention, he would have put together something more plau- 
sible. The ministers may have been inclined to judge him hardly, 
but even the most moderate persons felt uncertain ; and the more 
the story was scrutinised, the more serious appeared its flaws. 
The variations in the Latin and English versions, the attempts 
to fasten upon the Protestant Gowrie a charge of secret dealing 
with the Pope, were uselessly impudent; and when it became 
known that, instead of the seven or eight ruffians who were said 
to have assisted the earl in his attack on the king, he had been 
attended by but one man, and had been stabbed unresistingly be- 
hind his back, so grave a falsehood compelled the worst suspicions. 

Calderwood has preserved the expressions of feeling which 
were generally current ; and the objections, it must be allowed, 
seem fatal to James’s credit. 


* Calderwood, vi. p. 49. 
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Gowrie was a nobleman of stainless character. How was it 
to be supposed, men asked, that he would have inveigled the 
king to his house with an intention of killing or imprisoning 
him, when he had nothing to gain by his crime, and he would be 
held instantly and inevitably accountable ? 

The story of the pot of gold was strange and improbable. It 
was childish to believe that a sane man would have tempted the 
king with such a bait, or that James could have been caught 
by it. 

Young Ruthven had urged as a reason for haste that his 
prisoner might cry out and make a noise. Surely any common 
person would have thought that he might have cried out already. 
He had been taken the evening before: and Ruthven had been 
all night and the morning after absent. Unless some better 
security had been taken for his keeping, it was a fool’s errand to 
ride twenty miles the middle of the next day in the hope of find- 
ing him safe. 

The king said he thought Ruthven might perhaps be mad, 
or might be meditating treason. Ifhe had suspicions of this 
kind, why did he venture to go alone with him into the gallery 
without calling Lennox, or at least some servant, to attend him, 
as he passed through the hall? 

Still more, how could Ruthven have calculated beforehand on 
such an extent of foolishness? And James, in his explanation, 
embarrassed this portion of his case still more deeply. When the 
accusations were retorted on himself, when he, and not the Ear! 
of Gowrie, was called the chief conspirator, he declared that he 
had no need to have hazarded his person in that way in order to 
punish the Ruthvens. “He had cause enough to have taken 
their lives, if he had pleased.”* Ifthe two brothers were already 
so deep in treason as to have forfeited their lives, and James 
knew it, who could believe that he would have been tempted 
by a report of a pot of gold to trust himself in their power ? 

The strange helpless man in the study too, who and what 
was he? Why was he not produced? He had been placed there, 
it seemed, with no word of instruction what he was to do, or 
what was expected of him. Ifan accomplice had been wanted 
for the murder, would not some one have been selected who had 
been prepared for his work beforehand? If Ruthven was to have 
done the deed himself, would he have placed a witness on the 
very spot where it was to be perpetrated? The supposition was 
absurd. 

Ruthven was unarmed. His sword was at his belt, but it 
could not be drawn for rust. Was this like a preparation for 
assassination ? 

* Calderwood, vi. p. 85. 
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And again: “it was thought a foolish thing in Mr. Alex- 
ander, and unlikely, to hold a dagger to the king’s breast, and 
then to stand upon parley.” 

How, after his first menace, could Mr. Alexander have gone 
out, leaving the king with a man who, it was clear by that time, 
would give no help,—taking a promise from the king that he 
would not open the window, or call out? 

When he came back again, and said that he must kill him, 
would he have waited to tic his hands with a garter? A charge 
with so many improbabilities would have been laughed out of 
any court of justice in the kingdom. 

Why, it was asked, was Alexander Ruthven killed? They 
had closed the lips which alone could confute the king’s story ; 
and with his last breath he had declared his innocence. 

The cry was, therefore, for the only other witness,—the man 
in the study. Tf any such man had existed at all (which was 
generally doubted), he could be found somewhere. Let him be 
brought forward. The king could give no description of him, 
except that he was “a black grim “man.” He had not asked 
him his name. The fellow had slipped away, it was said, when 
Sir John Ramsay came up the stairs; and yet Erskine and 
Herries, who were immediately behind, had seen nothing of 
him. He had disappeared like a wraith, —a creation of James’s 
terror, or perhaps invention. 

Public opinion had pronounced so decidedly against the court 
that they found it essential somehow to produce this man,—the 
real man, if possible; if not possible, then some one w ho could 
pass for the real man, for produced he must be. He was indis- 
pensable to their case. They mismanaged the matter miserably ; 
for although, as we believe, there was a man, and he was at last 
discovered, in their eagerness or their carelessness they had blun- 
dered first on so many counterfeits that the truth became only a 
fresh falsehood. First one man was produced, and then another ; 
but the evidence in each case broke down. After two failures, 
it was asserted positively that the guilty person was a certain 
Harry Younger, a servant of the carl. This again was a mis- 
take ; but the suspicion cost the poor man his life. On the day 
in question Younger had been at Dundee, and not at Perth at 
all ; and he was on his way to the court to protest his innocence 
when he was met by a party of troopers. They chased him, and 
he tried to hide himself among some cornsheaves; but he was 
discoyered, and killed, and carried in triumph to Falkland. The 
body was exhibited in the markct-place ; a sermon was preached 
over it; and congratulations were offered to James “that the 
man was gotten at last, though he could not be gotten alive.” 

The, following day this piece of careless needless cruelty was 
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exposed, and the odium was of course increased. Failing to find 
the man they wanted, the court arrested Mr. Rind, the Earl of 
Gowrie’s tutor, hoping to extort some confession which might 
assist them. The ordinary examination producing nothing, they 
put him in “the boots,” and in this way crushed out some 
foolish stories of the earl’s supposed witchcraft and diabolical 
acts. They extracted nothing, however, to throw light on the 
treason, and were at a loss what to do: when it was announced 
that the search was successful at last; that the man so much in 
question was Andrew Henderson, the earl’s chamberlain. The 
new discovery met with little acceptance; it was believed only 
that the imposture this time was more skilfully managed ; yet it 
is most likely that the incredulity was here overshooting itself ; 
that there really was a man in the situation which James de- 
scribed, and that it really was Henderson. James had indeed 
declared that the person whom he had seen was black and grim, 
whilst Henderson was small and fair; and when Henderson’s 
name was first mentioned to James, he replied, that “ he knew 
that smike well enough, and that it was not.”* But this, instead 
of making against the truth of Henderson’s confession, appears 
rather to confirm it. Ifthe court, or Patrick Galloway, the 
court-chaplain (for he was said to have been the agent in the 
business), had undertaken to provide a counterfeit, he would 
have produced some one whose appearance tallied better with 
the king’s description ; while again, the story which Henderson 
told, although agreeing in outline and in many important parti- 
culars with that of James, yet varies from it in points too little 
complimentary to the latter to have been forged to defend him. 
In spite of the unbelief of the Edinburgh ministers, we feel con- 
strained to accept this new witness; and although it leaves the 
cause which led to the catastrophe more obscure than before, yet 
it is a caution to historical scepticism, confirming as it does the 
king’s declaration in some of its least probable features. Except 
for Henderson, most persons would probably have rejected the 
entire account as wholly incredible ; or if they had taken it to 
be true, they would have found an explanation of it in the king’s 
own suspicion that young Ruthven was insane. James’s folly, 
combined with Ruthven’s madness, might have sufficed to pro- 
duce every successive circumstance; and in the story of the 
stranger and his treasure, and in Ruthven’s subsequent conduct, 
as described by James, there is a methodical absurdity very like 
insanity. We are reluctantly forced, however, to dismiss this 
interpretation. Henderson’s evidence proves that there was an 
understanding of some kind between the brothers, though of 
what kind neither he knew nor any one. 
* Calderwood vi. p. 49. 
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Henderson stated before the council, that on the evening of 
Monday the 4th of August, he was directed by the Earl of Gowrie 
to be in readiness to ride to Falkland with Mr. Alexander at 
four o’clock the next morning. He obeyed as he was told. They 
reached Falkland as the court were mounting for the hunt ; and 
Alexander, after speaking to the king, directed him (Henderson) 
to return at his best speed to Perth, and to say to his brother 
that “his majesty would come, and would be quiet.” By ten 
o’clock he was again at home. The earl took him into the study, 
and asked him a few questions as to the persons who were at the 
hunt, &c. He was then dismissed. An hour later, Gowrie told 
him that he would be wanted in the afternoon to assist in the 
capture of a Highland thief, and he must see that his arms were 
in order. At twelve he was going to his own house to eat some- 
thing before he started, when the steward told him that he had 
better stay where he was; the earl’s body-servant was ill, and 
he should carry up the dishes for his lordship’s dinner. He 
took up the first course ; and as he was following with the second, 
the master (Alexander) came in and spoke a few words to the 
earl. The latter rose immediately. They went out together ; 
and Henderson supposing, as he said, that they were going to 
the Highlands, sent his boy to fetch his steel-bonnet and gaunt- 
lets. Presently after, he learnt that the king was coming; and 
that they were going to the meadow to meet him. He threw aside 
his arms, therefore, and followed in his ordinary dress. When 
the royal party arrived at the house, he was sent to fetch drink ; 
and soon after the earl called him, and said, that he was to go 
up to the master into the gallery. The earl himself followed 
him thither, directing him to remain with his brother, and to do 
whatever he was told. He asked what it was to be. The master 
merely answered that he was to wait in the study till he re- 
turned.* He was then locked in; and he knew nothing more 
till Alexander entered with the king, 

From this time, substantially if not exactly, his account agrees 
with that of James. “The master,” he said, “at his very entry, 
caught the dagger from his (Henderson’s) girdle, and pointing it 
at the king’s breast, exclaimed, ‘Remember you of my father’s 
murder. Ye shall now die for it.’ In another moment he would 
have stabbed him on the spot, but that he (Henderson) darted 
forward and wrenched the weapon out of his hands.” James, it is 


*In this most important point Henderson's evidence is strongly confirmed. 
An attached servant of Gowrie, who was executed for his share in the riot which 
followed Ruthven’s death, deposed on the scaffold, when he could gain nothing by 
telling a lie, that hé’ had himself seen Henderson going up into the gallery with 
the earl; and that Henderson, in relating to him afterwards what had taken 
place, assured him that he was as ignorant as himself of the object with which he 
had been taken there. 
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remembered, ungrateful for his deliverance, declared that Hender- 
son had stood trembling and shaking, and attributed his escape to 
his own rhetoric. A discrepancy of this kind is, however, intelli- 
gible and natural. “ Wanting the dagger,” Henderson continues, 
and the king giving him gentle words, the master told him, “ with 
many abominable oaths,” to hold his peace ; he need not be afraid ; 
they would not hurt him if he would make such a promise as his 
brother and he would require of him. Ruthven then left the room. 
The king asked him who he was; he replied, “ A servant of my 
lord’s.”” “ His majesty asked if my lord would do any evil to him.” 
Henderson answered, “ As God should judge him, he would him- 
self die first.” He was opening the window to give the alarm, 
when Alexander Ruthven re-entered. He had not scen the earl ; 
but he said there was no remedy, the king must dic. The story 
of the garter, absurd as it appeared, was true. Ruthven had a 
garter in his hand, and tried to bind the king with it, when he 
(Henderson again) dragged it away from him. ‘Twice, he said, 
the king would have been “ stickit” but for his interference ; 
and, finally, in the last scuffle, he threw the window open, freed 
James from his assailant’s grasp, and enabled him to call for help 
at the moment when his train was in the street. ‘ Wilt thou not 
help ?” Ruthven said to him. “‘ Woe betide thee, thou wilt make 
us alldec.” The next instant Sir John Ramsay entered; and 
Henderson, seeing that there was no more danger, and thinking 
that, in the excitement, he might very likely be run through the 
body, slipped away and concealed himself. 

Such is Henderson’s story, which is strongly confirmed in 
many of its details, and seems consistent and credible through- 
out. It is without the purpose or connection which would have 
been given to a forgery; and when the ministers at Edinburgh 
refused to believe the man’s statement unless he was executed for 
complicity in treason and repeated his story on the scaffold, they 
left the balance of charity decidedly on the king’s side. To have 
hanged Henderson on the ground of his own confession (as 
Robert Bruce, the spokesman of the Assembly on this occasion, 
desired), would have been a barbarous murder. 

The scene in the study is, therefore, we think, to be taken as 
ascertained, in its essential features; and also, to some extent, 
the complicity of Gowrie. There is no reason for doubting that 
Gowrie was,.as Henderson said, aware of his brother’s morning 
ride to Falkland ; and of the concealment of Henderson in the 
cabinet. For the meaning of it all, however, we are as much at 
a loss as ever. The difficulties in the supposition of an intended 
attack on James seem still insuperable. ‘The Ruthvens may have 
shared in all the wild feelings of the times. They might have 
felt that a deadly feud lay between them and the king. There 
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is no unlikelihood in their having nourished a plan of revenge. 
The objection is, that their preparations point in no way to a 
deliberate commission of a crime. They had kinsmen enough of 
their own blood from whom to have chosen their confederate ; 
or there were villains enough in Scotland of any blood, without 
trusting themselves to an ignorant and unarmed domestic. That 
Henderson had a dagger with him was only an accident; and 
Alexander Ruthven was equally unprovided. Such a scheme 
with such an accomplice was never yet devised for the murder 
of a king. 

On the other hand, that there was a plot on the part of James 
to kill the Ruthvens is still more inconceivable. Henderson’s 
evidence, if true, is of course conclusive on this point. But if we 
set Henderson aside, it is still preposterous that the king would 
have attempted to kill a popular nobleman in his own house, 
attended, at most, by sixteen half-armed companions. The do- 
mestic retinue of the Ruthvens outnumbered four times the train 
which he brought with him; the people of Perth were better 
subjects of their provost than of their sovereign ; and the mere 
issue of the actual circumstances ought not to blind any reason- 
able thinker to the unlikelihood of the success of such an adven- 
ture if purposely undertaken. Again, we could make allowance 
for the habits of the age. If the king believed himself injured, 
he might be tempted, like his subjects, to fall back upon private 
revenge. But to hazard his own person in any such romantic 
piece of villany, was little in character with James VI.; and if 
the evidence were as strong against him as it is in reality insig- 
nificant and worthless, we should be still incredulous. 


Here, therefore, we pause to say a few words of Mr. James 
the novelist. At the head of this article we have placed an ex- 
ceedingly bad novel called the King’s Plot ; one of a vast multi- 
tude of such, for which we are indebted to the industry of this 
writer, who has used his inventive powers to make the hypothesis 
of the king’s guilt plausible. 

If there was more ability in his workmanship, we should have 
to quarrel with him more seriously. As the matter stands, we 
content ourselves with protesting against this and all similar deal- 
ings with history as unpermitted and unjust. We ask with all 
seriousness, by what right Mr. James, or any man, in dealing with 
historical persons and historical facts, presumes, on his own autho- 
rity, as if he was some inspired seer into the secrets of all things, 
to resolve doubts into certainties—to write out three volumes of 
consecutive narrative in the perfect indicative tense—inventing 
facts where evidence fails, omitting others where evidence is incon- 
venient ; and when we bring him to the bar and demand his au- 
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thorities, to tell us quietly that he is a writer of romance, not of 
reality, and to decline to plead? On behalf of history, we entreat 
the public to withhold their approbation from such productions, 
whatever be their imaginative attractiveness. Let it be understood 
that, if the romance-writer chooses to invent actions, he must be 
so good as to invent the actors at the same time. And for Mr. 
James, we invite him, if he is capable of so subjective an effort, 
to a few moments of self-reflection. Supposing he, Mr. James 
the popular novelist, were to find himself displayed in a “three 
volumes,”’ practising wisdom or practising folly, as the case might 
be, credited with a book, for instance, which he might or might 
not like to acknowledge,—what would be his sensations? He 
would not be wholly pleased with the writer of such volumes, or 
admit as a valid defence, that he had been described only as 
doing what, in such writer’s opinion, he was likely to have done. 
He would call the pretty “fiction” an ugly lie. He would say 
that he was himself the best judge of what he was “likely” to 
do in such and such circumstances. In reasonable probability 
he would indict the gifted author for a libel, and recover substan- 
tial damages. Let him consider, then, how it is like to stand 
with himself in the libel-court up above; and im what coin 
damages are said to be paid there. The toleration of “ histo- 
rical romance,” little as men know it, is a strange evidence of 
their disbelief in the continued existence of men and women 
after they pass off out of this world. If the novelists, and for 
that matter the historians too, had any real idea that the names 
with which they deal so freely belong to living persons, who will 
one day call them to account, their pens would run across their 
paper rather less rapidly. 

However, to leave this, we repeat, that ifit be incredible that 
the Ruthvens intended to kill the king, so it is incredible that 
the king intended to murder them. And yet between these in- 
terpretations, what third is possible ? 

Robertson comes to our assistance with a speculation which 
is ingenious and at first sight plausible. 

He links together the threads which connected the Ruthvens 
with the court of Elizabeth. He observes that the earl’s younger 
brothers found a warm welcome in England after the catastrophe. 
He mentions, though without giving his authority, that a mys- 
terious English ship-of-war was lying in the Forth during the 
summer of that year ; and he conjectures that Elizabeth, alarmed 
at James’s secret coquetry with Rome and Madrid, had instigated 
Gowrie, while he was in London, to re-enact the raid of Ruthven, 
and send the king to her a prisoner. The royal person of James 
had been taken into irregular custody so many times previously, 
that no particular respect was attached to it ; and with an ade- 
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quate motive Elizabeth might not impossibly have conceived such 
an intention. If it had been made clear to her that the true 
interests (or what she conceived to be such) ofthe two countries 
were put in peril by James’s scheming ; that it was, on the whole, 
good that his liberty of doing mischief should be curtailed; she 
was neither likely herself to have felt scruples on the propriety 
of laying hands upon him, nor, in the state of Scotland, would 
there have been much difficulty in persuading an adventurous 
nobleman to make the attempt. Gowrie, too, was her near kins- 
man; and if the seizure was to be made respectable, his rank, 
his Calvinistic leanings, and the traditions of his family, made 
him a likely person to have been selected as her instrument. 

At best, however, this is but a conjecture, unsupported by a 
particle of evidence; and in the important point of motive it 
breaks down. Had James been within her reach in his child- 
hood, Elizabeth would doubtless have gladly taken possession of 
him. ‘The union of the kingdoms was the constant object of the 
Tudor sovereigns. Their policy was to unite the royal families 
of the two kingdoms by intermarriage; and to constitute them- 
selves the guardians of the Scotch princes or princesses in their 
minorities ; if possible, to bring them up in England, with English 
sympathies ; and either to connect the crowns in a single mar- 
riage, as Henry VIII. would have done, if he could have secured 
Mary for Edward; or when the sovereign of Scotland was heir- 
presumptive to the English crown, to render his accession easy, 
by breaking down the barriers of national antipathy. Elizabeth 
wished to marry Mary to an English nobleman; and afterwards, 
if she could have had James in London, and trained him as her 
own child, she would have given him a hold upon English affec- 
tions, and in no way have injured the respect which the people 
were to be taught to feel for their future monarch. 

But the circumstances were wholly altered at the time of the 
Gowrie conspiracy. Her long and glorious reign had enabled 
her to smooth the way for James’s succession. Scotchman though 
he was, and although he had loved to play round the edge of 
mischief, dipping his fingers in it as deeply as he dared, her au- 
thority had sufficed to keep him out of serious embroilments; nor 
was there real danger from his present trifling. While he re- 
mained in Scotland she was able to control him sufficiently. To 
have carried him off in his mature manhood, when her own life 
was so near its inevitable close, would have stirred into activity 
all the old animosities between the two nations,—would have en- 
cumbered her with a captive more embarrassing, if less danger- 
ous, than his mother had been, and would have exhibited her 
intended successor in the eyes of her subjects as a helpless, con- 
temptible puppet. Elizabeth had experienced sufficient vexation 
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already from a royal prisoner. She was not likely in her old 
age to invite a similar difficulty, or to undo the labour of years 
by so blundering a policy. 

This explanation, therefore, promises no standing-ground, and 
we seem to relapse into uncertainty. Nor is the story itself as 
yet complete. It was followed by a sequel in character with 
the rest ; less important, though it cost another human life, but 
equally strange, equally vexatious and unsatisfactory. 

In the spring of the year 1608, an attorney’s clerk, by ame 
Sprot, was reported to have whispered among his friends that the 
mystery which had so long perplexed every body was no mystery 
to him; that he, if he chose, could tell all about it. He was 
arrested ; and he affirmed, on his examination before the council, 
that in the year of the conspiracy he had been a servant to one 
Logan, laird of Restalrig. In this capacity he had become privy 
to a correspondence between his master and the Earl of Gowrie, 
which had been carried on in the summer of 1600. Some of 
the letters he had contrived to steal; and when produced, they 
were found to contain the outlines of a plot for seizing the king, 
and imprisoning him in Fastcastle, a stronghold belonging to 
Logan. Ifthese letters were genuine, the discovery of them was 
of course conclusive. There were circumstances about them, how- 
ever, which made their authenticity more than suspicious. Sprot 
was known to be an adept at counterfeiting handwriting ; he had 
delayed his confession till Logan’s death made a satisfactory in- 
vestigation impossible ; and although he filled out the case with 
various details, and represented himself in his own person as 
having been actively guilty in arranging the scheme, the notori- 
ous debauchery and worthlessness of Logan’s character—(he was 
a villain of a merely coarse and brutal description)—made it un- 
likely in a high degree that he would have been selected as an 
accomplice in treason by such a man as Gowrie; and the story 
was not believed. 

As the simplest mode of resolving the uncertainty, Sprot 
was put in the boots; and he then declared that he had lied, and 
that the letters were written by himsclf. He still adhered in 
general, however, to the connection of Logan and Gowrie. There 
was a true conspiracy, he said, and he’ had been cognisant of it ; 
and it answered the purposes of the council to accept his state- 
ments. He was arraigned and condemned for misprision of trea- 
son; and his crushed legs having been repaired sufficiently to 
enable him to appear on the scaffold, he was executed. A volun- 
tary confession, which brought the maker of it to his end, would 
usually command some confidence. Under any circumstances, 
it is entitled to weight. In the present instance, nevertheless, it 
is remarkable that even the king’s friends were not satisfied with 
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their witness. Archbishop Spotswood, in his history, doubts whe- 
ther he should even mention so improbable a story—regarding 
it “as a very fiction; and a mere invention of the man’s own 
brains,”’—and it seems to have been regarded as one of those 
diseased confessions into which men are sometimes tempted by 
an appetite for notoriety, like the acknowledgments of Satanic 
compacts so often made by unhappy women who died the victims 
of their vanity.* 

Spotswood’s rejection of Sprot will justify ours; and once 
more, therefore, we fall back on the barren narrative; there, if 
any where, to find the truth. The present writer is not so un- 
wise as to suppose that he can explain a mystery with which con- 
temporaries were perplexed, to whom the persons of the actors 
and a thousand other circumstances now lost for ever were fami- 
liarly known; nor will he waste the reader’s time with unpro- 
fitable guesses which will lead him nowhere. It will be some- 
thing, however, if we can separate with distinctness what is 
obscure from what is certain; and looked at carefully, the story 
will be found to yield, if not its full secret, yet some conclusions 
on which we may rest. 

If we run over in our minds the outline of the events of the 
5th of August, the chief difficulties will be seen to be two: 

First—why did James consent to accompany Alexander 
Ruthven, without attendants, into a secluded part of Gowrie’s 
house? And second—why was Andrew Henderson placed in 
the study ? 

We know, from James’s word, that some bitter secret existed 
between himsclf and the Ruthvens; he said that he had matter 
against them to take their lives if he pleased to do it. And when 
he was once in those lonely galleries, with the doors locked be- 
hind him, sudden panic may have led to expressions of distrust, 
and distrust have led to anger; and when the hot words had 
once found vent, the remaining tragedy might have followed with 
the greater case the less it was premeditated. But what took 
him into the gallery at all? We will not affront the king’s un- 
derstanding with believing that he was enticed by a pot of gold. 
The many lies which he certainly told entitle us to disregard 
his mere word; and, after making all allowance for his neces- 
sities and his avarice, we fecl that in this pomt the general scep- 
ticism was just. We must reject the story, im the form at least 
in which it was related by himself. It was not this, but some- 

* Spotswood’s History, p. 509. The archbishop was present at Sprot’s trial, and 
also witnessed his death. He made no secret of his incredulity even at the time. 
* A little before the execution, Mr. John Spotswood, bishop of Glasgow, said to 
Mr. Patrick Galloway, ‘I am afraid this man will make us all ashamed.’ Mr. 


Patrick answered, ‘Let alone, my lord; I shall warrant him ;’ and, indeed, he 
had the most part of the speech to him on the scaffold.” Calderwood, vi. p. 780. 
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thing far different from this, of which Alexander Ruthven spoke 
to him after his hurried ride from Falkland; and the real busi- 
ness which tempted him was something which he was either 
ashamed, or, for some other reason, did not venture to confess. 

All the circumstances unite to force this conclusion upon us. 
There already existed some secret, we must repeat again and 
again, to which both brothers were a party. It has occurred to 
us that this secret may have been connected with Gowrie’s repu- 
tation as a magician. The room to which James was taken was 
Gowrie’s cabinet. Ruthven may have offered to show him either 
the philosopher’s stone, or the elixir vite, or the inscription on 
the seal of Solomon—some mystic absurdity, or some natural 
discovery supposed to be mystic, some experiment in which Hen- 
derson’s assistance may have been required. Something of this 
kind may easily have excited James’s curiosity; while the tre- 
mors and sense of guilt with which the dabbling in these occult 
matters must have been accompanied would have kept him silent 
afterwards, and at the time might have agitated him into panic. 

Either this it may have been, or one of a thousand other pos- 
sibilities. But when they crossed the hall there can, we think, 
have been no intention, on Ruthven’s part, of any act of violence. 
He may have had questions to ask the king; he may have had 
expostulations in secret to make to him; but assuming (as we 
are satisfied that we may assume) the scene in the study to have 
been accurately described, we are forced to look on it as an un- 
premeditated accident. We are forced to suppose that @ quarrel 
took place in the suite of rooms between the hall-staircase and the 
study-door, when Henderson first became a witness of the inter- 
view. We do not know how long they were in these rooms, or 
what took place in them; but we observe that, whereas James 
says that on entering the study he asked if Henderson was the 
man whom he was brought to see, Henderson himself heard the 
king use no such words at all; he describes Ruthven’s attack 
as instantaneous, as if it was the consequence of something else 
immediately antecedent. What, then, was this? A gleam of 
hight is thrown upon it by a passage in a letter of Sir Henry 
Neville, Lord Gowrie’s friend, to Sir Ralph Linwood. Neylle 
was likely to have informed himself carefully on a matter which 
affected him so nearly. And if he has touched the right clue, 
we can understand readily why we have so little information on 
so serious a catastrophe; and why (which otherwise would be 
inexplicable) the wiser statesmen of both kingdoms have left us 
no record of their opinions. 

Neville’s words are these: “ Out of Scotland we hear that 
there is no good agreement, but rather an open dissidence, be- 
tween the king and his wife; and many are of opinion that the 
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discovery of some affection between her and the Earl of Gowrie’s 
brother, who was killed with him, was the truest cause and motive 
of that tragedy.” 

Mr. James has done his best to bring this hint into discredit 
by the exaggerated use which he has made of it; and it was per- 
haps nothing more than a contemporary conjecture. If a guess, 
however, it was one of those happy guesses which explain diffi- 
culties without involving us in extravagance, and enable us to see 
how events may have happened without straining the ordinary 
probabilities of human action. James was jealous of the queen, as 
the best evidence shows, without just cause. Murray had fallen 
@ victim to his suspicions, and the queen had been slandered. 
Let us suppose him similarly jealous of young Ruthven, and the 
subject to have risen between them in these rooms. Ruthven, 
devoted, not dishonourably, to his mistress, may have spoken 
freely, as he naturally would speak to a prince whom he despised. 
The angry words may have leapt to and fro; James, as he never 
failed to do in his uncourteous insolence, may have touched some 
delicate and sensitive point of feeling; then, in turn, Ruthven’s 
passion may have brought up before him the injuries of his 
house ; and in a moment of anger he may have seen in the caitiff 
prince who was quaking before him, not a king of Scotland, but 
a mere miserable human wretch, whose longer life the world 
could well dispense with. 

This is, of course, nothing more than a suggestion of the 
manner in which the catastrophe may have been caused; yet 
other probabilities point in the same direction. In the two years 
which followed, the Ruthven family were the occasion of a stand- 
ing feud between James and the queen. We find accounts of 
secret interviews between the latter and the two younger bro- 
thers of the Earl of Gowrie, who escaped to England. In 1603 
Beatrice Ruthven, who had been sent away from court, was 
secretly brought into the palace at midnight, and state-secrets 
of grave importance communicated to her: the queen and the 
Ruthvens formed a party on one side, and James on the other. 
Such incidents are slight in themselves, but they are indicative 
of a tissue of circumstances underneath the texture which was 
presented to the world. The genuine picture was painted over 
with a poor daub, and only here and there the original forms 
and colours become visible. 

Finally, Sir Henry Neville’s conjecture will explain what 
otherwise it is hard to account for,—Elizabeth’s outward acquies- 
cence in James’s story. Gowrie was as near of kin to her as 
James himself; and the interest which she exhibited in the exiled 
family, if it does not disprove her belief in the guilt of Gowrie 
and his brother, was held to show at the time that she gave but 
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dubious credit to it. But she probably felt that an investigation 
might compromise important interests; that the secure succession 
of the Scotch prince was the only visible means by which the 
union of the kingdoms could be effected; and that it was better 
not to press an inquiry which might exhibit James in a light too 
contemptible to be endured. We may satisfy ourselves, perhaps, 
that she acquitted him of intentional crime. His folly, miserable 
as it seemed, was not too great for England to bear in considera- 
tion of the benefits which he would bring with him. 
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Nineteenth Report of the Inspectors appointed to visit the different 
Prisons of Great Britain, presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. London, 1856. 

Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons for the Year 1856, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. London, 1856. 

England and Wales: Tables showing the Number of Criminal 
Offenders for the Year 1854, presented to both Houses of Par- 
lament by command of Her Majesty. London, 1855. 

Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. By Frederic Hill, 
Barrister-at-law, late Inspector of Prisons. London, 1853. 

Crime in England: its Relation, Character, and Extent, as developed 
Jrom 1801 to 1848. By Thomas Plint. London, 1851. 

Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous 
Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders. By Mary Carpenter. Lon- 
don, 1851. 

On the Principles of Criminal Law. London, 1846. 


Ir is difficult to say whether the excess or the absence of party- 
feeling is the greater evil. Suffering under the latter, we may 
be apt to exaggerate its disadvantages. They are forced upon 
our attention. But we ought not to overlook whatever counter- 
balancing good, or (if this phrase be demurred to) partial com- 
pensations, may accompany them. 

Among these, not the least is the following : that men’s minds, 
set free from the more exciting, though not more important topics 
of political controversy, have leisure to deal with those great 
social problems which, while our eyes have been turned in another 
direction, have assumed such a vast magnitude, and so threaten- 
ing a character. How to promote and secure the physical health 
of the people; to increase their means of intellectual training ; 
to establish on a happier foundation the relations of the employer 
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and the employed; to diminish pauperism, and turn pauper- 
labour to the best account ;—these are matters, the successful 
treatment of which is felt to be the proper business of the highest 
statesmanship. The attention devoted to them, and to kindred 
subjects, by such men as Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir John Pakington, is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. It scems to give promise of the solution of some at least 
of the difficulties that surround them. Men who have been 
trained in the habits, or who live in the expectation of office, 
generally avoid taking up questions till the time for dealing with 
them practically is at hand. The ewecutive character of their 
minds, which fits them for the work of government, and which 
is confirmted by familiarity with it, keeps them aloof, by a kind 
of instinct, from matters as yet wholly indeterminate. 

Of all the social problems which can engage a nation, at once 
the most urgent and the most difficult is that which the word 
Crime suggests. Others involve, comparatively speaking, mere 
matters of convenience. This is, or may become, a question of 
life and death. The Sphynx proposes her riddle; we must dis- 
cover it, and annihilate her, or ourselves perish. Society exists 
only by obedience to law, and crime is the defiance and violation 
of law. It is impossible, however, to grapple effectively with it 
till we know its real character and extent. Statistical returns, 
the reports of prison-inspectors and gaol-chaplains, and, what is 
almost more valuable, the personal testimony of those — the 
Howards and Mrs. Frys of our own day—who have gone down 
into the dark hiding-places of sin to seek and save them that were 
lost, have given us, it is true, much valuable information, which 
the most wicked indifference of an earlier period, and its inferior 
organisation for purposes of inquiry, had hitherto withheld. But 
much still remains unknown which it is essential to know. The 
experience of philanthropists is necessarily limited—confined to 
a few individual cases. Inadequacy characterises also official 
returns and reports. Crime and detected crime are not yet con- 
vertible terms. Government statistics, therefore, present us with 
a part of the case only. We cannot hope that it will ever be 
otherwise. But there can be no doubt that, however deficient 
such returns may and must be, they do approximate much more 
closely to a faithful representation of the total delinquencies of 
the kingdom than at any previous period. The percentage of 
acquittals to committals is yearly diminishing, notwithstanding 
the greater advantages allowed to prisoners for purposes of defence. 
Many circumstances have conspired to this result. Our police- 
arrangements are better; the old watchmen, who, so far from 
affording protection to others, only earned it for themselves by 
their decrepitude, have vanished; the character of the judicial 
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bench is beyond suspicion as regards its integrity. If stipendiary 
magistrates were allowed to supersede country clergymen and 
retired traders at quarter and borough sessions, the learning and 
general competence of its ministers, low as well as high, would 
be equally unassailable. Laws which, by prohibiting natural 
rights, or by creating artificial offences, were stimulants of crime, 
have been repealed ; crimes and their penalties have been more 
justly balanced. As the law and its administrators have thus 
become more worthy of respect, greater respect has come to be 
entertained for them. The increased freedom consequent there- 
on of prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, from scruples within and 
intimidation without, interfering with the discharge of their 
duties, has materially lessened guilt’s chance of escape before 
or on trial. Comparison of the Criminal Returns of our own 
with an earlier period is, therefore, unfair to the former. It 
places us at inequitable disadvantage, for which we must make 
allowance, unfortunately without knowing precisely what allow- 
ance to make. There are general indications, however, which 
sanction a hopeful view. Let us briefly review some of those 
indications. Practically, every one knows that if crime has not 
decreased, it has become less dangerous. A degree of security, 
both of person and property, is felt now which probably was un- 
known at any past period of our history. Guilt has not been 
destroyed; but it has been, to a certain extent, disarmed and 
driven out of sight. It has lost its original boldness. Instead of 
stopping carriages on Hounslow Heath, it pilfers in the streets 
of large cities. Offences against property without violence form 
at present the staple crime of England. We do not say that this 
is a change necessarily for the better, but it is a change which is, 
at any rate, worthy of notice: it shows at least that crime is 
weaker than before. Another and less equivocal sign is the great 
improvement in public manners which marks this generation, 
compared with the generations that have preceded it. The litera- 
ture of the day bears conspicuous witness to the growth, at any 
rate, of outward decency. The novels of Scott and Dickens are in 
favourable moral contrast with those of Fielding, and Smollett, 
and Sterne. Innocent and instructive amusements have taken 
the place of those which were neither innocent nor instructive. 
Words and allusions which sixty years ago were common in the 
mouths of “ persons of quality,” would now be deemed unclean 
in the mouth of any respectable scavenger, and might even be 
resented by him from others. Vice, then, if we can say no more 
for it, is certainly less gross than it was.* 


* See the evidence of Mr. Francis Place before a committee of the House of 
Commons on Education, 1835, extracted in Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. 
iii, pp. 241-244, 
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These symptoms, though it may not do to lay too much stress 
upon them in our social diagnosis, are, so far as they go, favour- 
able. Other facts, in part, no doubt connected with those stated 
before, are seemingly no less encouraging. Mr. Horace Mann 
tells us that between 1818 (the date of our earliest statistics on 
the subject) and 1851, the increase of day-scholars in England 
has been 218 per cent, and of Sunday scholars 404 per cent ; 
while the increase of population was but 54 per cent.* The hare, 
therefore, is gaining on the tortoise. Whether it will ever over- 
take it, be able to make up for the latter’s long start, we will not 
here speculate. Whatever view be entertained of the influence 
of education upon crime, the efforts to promote it which have 
been of late so generally and energetically made bear witness to 
a growth of public spirit and benevolence, which cannot have 
failed, one would imagine, to manifest themselves in other ways 
also. Nor have men, while more regardful of their fellows, been 
at all indifferent to themselves. If they have remembered to “do 
good and communicate,” they have not forgotten that “ the mer- 
ciful man doeth good to his own self.” Property, therefore, has 
also outstripped population in the rapidity of its increase; the 
former having multiplied itself fourfold in the same space of time 
wherein the latter has nearly doubled itself.+ We are not among 
those (if there be any such) who take the material interests of a 
nation as an infallible index of its virtue. Neither are we among 
those who, with equal though counter exaggeration, deem that 
physical prosperity must necessarily be in the inverse ratio of 
moral and spiritual well-being. There is truth in Goldsmith’s 
lines : 

“Til fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


But the two things do not necessarily go together. If indol- 
ence is the symptom and parent of evil, industry, when directed 
to the attainment of ends not in themselves vicious, is the sign 
and source of much good. It necessitates the exercise of many 
virtues, which are essential as the foundation of character, though 
miserably insufficient when they make up the whole superstruc- 
ture too,—the virtues of integrity, foresight, punctuality. Though 
not so closely connected as many men imagine, the common- 
weal is thus not altogether necessarily opposed to the common- 
wealth. 

National education and riches, then, have increased faster than 
the numbers of the people ; the outward signs of immorality in 
the literature, amusements, manners, and conversation of all 
classes have greatly diminished; charity is more fervent and 


* Educational Census for 1851, pp. 15, 16. 
+ Census of Great Britain in 1851, p. 55. 
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active than it was; every citizen feels himself securer than his 
fathers were from outrage and violence. Is the community which 
makes so fair a show outwardly but a whited sepulchre, the deco- 
rous hiding-place of corruption and death, a goodly apple rotten 
at the core? It has advisers who would persuade it so, like the 
physicians who perplexed M. de Pourceaugnac: “ Parbleu! je ne 
suis pas malade.” ‘ Mauvais signe lorsqu’un malade ne sent pas 
son mal.” They aim to prove that with the more general diffusion 
of education, the unprecedented growth of capital, the revival of 
a deeper sense of individual and national responsibility, guided 
by a wiser social philosophy than our fathers felt and knew, 
crime has gone on increasing too as fast as education and 
wealth, faster than population. Now we have pointed out why 
any comparison of statistical documents is unfair to the present 
age. It shows only the relative quantity and quality of detected 
crime at the periods it reviews, and not of the actual offences. 
The very fact that more of the crime committed is discovered 
now than before, only shows that society has taken up arms more 
resolutely than ever against it, and is resolved to drag it from its 
- secret dens into the light it hates, and in which, we hope, it is 
ultimately destined to perish. But there is confusion involved in 
the words “increase of crime,” which makes them fertile of mis- 
apprehension. A person is told that, within a specified time, crime 
has augmented, in regard to population, at the rate, according to 
some, of three, to others, of six to one. He infers that the criminal 
class has increased relatively to all other classes of the same com- 
munity in the same proportion. There cannot be a greater mis- 
take. Every unit added to that class implies a five, or six, or ten- 
fold addition to the aggregate of offences, which alone is exhibited 
in the tables. There are many crimes to each criminal. Thefts, 
as we have said, make up the great bulk of offences in modern 
England. The common thief, it is ascertained, may calculate 
ordinarily on a period of six years’ impunity. The average of his 
earnings (if we may call them so) is about 150/. a-year.* That 
many offences must be yearly perpetrated to bring in this com- 
fortable income is obvious. Of all committals in England, Mr. 
Frederic Hill calculates that 32 per cent are 7e-committals.t 
Other facts, pointing in the same direction, might be adduced ; 
but these are sufficient. The social evils of our time are great 
enough without exaggeration, which, to the extent to which it is 
sometimes carried, is likely to produce despair rather than to 
rouse to vigorous resistance. If, in spite of the counteractions 
which have been enumerated, guilt, like a gangrene, were, not 


* Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners, 1839, pp. 12 and 44 
(quoted in the Edinburgh Review, July 1849, art. i. p. 13). 
¢ Crime, &c. p. 321. 
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slowly, but steadily extending its ravages over the body corporate, 
we could do nothing but wait hopelessly till it reached the seat of 
life ; for it would be springing from no accidental and temporary 
causes, but from the principles on which society in England is 
organised ,—Pprinciples which it is next to impossible to revise and 
reverse, for they are interwoven with its life. And we cannot 
take states to pieces, to reconstruct them artificially after a better 
model. As Sir James Mackintosh said, they are not made, but 
grow. We may and ought to be aware of the peculiar dangers 
to which a particular constitution of society is liable, and should 
do our best to neutralise them. But if that constitution is itself 
essentially vicious, if the source of life is tainted, we can but de- 
fer the evil day ; which, under such circumstances, had best come 
swiftly. We are but damming up the torrent, that at the last it 
may burst with more overwhelming and desolating power. 

The fact, then, that the quantity of detected offences against 
the law is more in proportion to the population now than was 
the case half a century ago,—how much more it is difficult to 
say, computations vary widely,*—does not warrant the conclusion 
that those who perpetrate them have multiplied at an equal rate. 
It is even compatible with the supposition that that class is, re- 
latively to all others, less numerous and only more active than 
heretofore. We say it is compatible with the supposition; for 
the fact is hard of ascertainment. There are considerations, how- 
ever, which give a certain degree of probability to the more hope- 
ful view. If crime were advancing with rapid strides among the 
hitherto honest orders of society, it is almost inevitable that a 
growing demoralisation of the community would ensue. There 
is a consensus of all the parts of political, as well as of natural, 
organisations. If one member suffers, the whole body must suf- 
fer with it. But this demoralisation is not visible. On the con- 
trary, in spite of many questionable, though isolated, phenomena, 
a higher moral tone than was customary a generation ago is clearly 
traceable. The presumption therefore remains, till a stronger 
presumption can be shown on the other side, that on the whole 
we are not worse, but rather better, than our forefathers. We 
are not on this account to remit our exertions against crime ; but 
to redouble them, with livelier anticipations of success. It was 
the first Napoleon’s policy, when he would inspirit his soldiers 
for a great effort, to magnify the odds in their favour, to ex- 
agge rate the strength of his own forces, and to disparage that 
of the enemy. If he showed his unscrupulousness thereby, he 


* An increase of 350 per cent over population between 1805 and 1845 is com- 
monly stated. Mr. Plint,in his ably-reasoned essay (named at the head of this 
article), pp. 12, 13, shows ground for reducing this to less than 200 per cent 
increase. 
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showed his knowledge of human nature. The very same encou- 
ragement which he was in the habit of administering by false- 
hood, we may derive, it is believed, from truth. It is an advan- 
tage we have not felt disposed, as our readers have seen, to throw 
away. 

We will now endeavour to present the real facts of the case, 
so far as we can gather them from statistical sources ; and to in- 
dicate their bearing on certain moot questions, as to the condi- 
tions which seem, on the one hand, to check, and, on the other 
hand, to favour, the production of crime. 

The Government Returns divide offences into six classes: 
(1.) Offences against the person; (2.) Offences against property, 
committed with violence; (3.) Offences against property, com- 
mitted without violence; (4.) Malicious offences against pro- 
perty; (5.) Forgery, and offences against the currency ; (6.) Other 
offences not included in the above classes,—under which last di- 
vision are comprised high treason, sedition, riot, and other direct 
outrages against constituted authorities, violations of the game- 
laws, perjury, &c. The total of offences in 1854 (the latest year 
for which tables are published) was 29,359. Of these, 23,917 
were offences against property without violence. The increase 
of commitments during the year in question, Mr. Redgrave tells 
us, was 8°5 per cent over the four preceding years, and 7°5 per 
cent over the average of the ten preceding years. This increase, 
however, was altogether confined to the <everal modes of offence 
against property, chiefly those without violence ; and those against 
the currency, tog’ ether with forgery. The former have increased 
11 per cent since 1853; the latter to much the same extent, viz. 
from 850 in 1853 to 963 in 1854. Other offences fluctuate 
greatly in amount from time to time; these two classes seem 
steadily on the increase. They are, it will be observed, just the 
offences which professional criminals are most likely to practise ; 
they therefore do not argue general demoralisation. The propor- 
tion which they hold to the total of crime is becoming constantly 
greater. In 1854, offences against property without violence were 
more than 81] per cent of the agers: ite of all offences; in 1845, 
76°2 per cent; in 18-41, only 7 2 per cent. “In forgeries of 
Bank-of- England notes,” says Me Redgrave, “ there was an 
increase of 33 per cent in the last year’s ‘commitments, and the 
offence has been on the increase for the last ten years. The same 
remark applies to uttering counterfeit coin, in which on the last 
year alone the increase was 11°] per cent.”* The increase of 
offences of these two classes may in part spring from the greater 
dexterity, and not solely from the added numbers, of those who 


* Criminal Returns, p. iv. 
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have recourse to them. We have already mentioned the calcu- 
lated value of a thief’s annual plunder, and the average term of 
freedom on which he can reckon. Forgery and coining obviously 
are crimes confined to but a few; since secrecy and skill are 
essential to their perpetration. But to make their dishonest toil 
profitable, to pay the expenses even of the necessary instruments 
for carrying it on, these few must individually be guilty ofa vast 
number of offences. Mr. Hill mentions a case in which fourteen 
persons, the families of three brothers, are computed, as utterers 
of base coin, to have committed 20,000 distinct offences.* We 
arrive, then, at the comforting conclusion, that the crimes which 
are most on the increase are those which least imply a corre- 
sponding increase of criminals, and which least indicate a de- 
cadent state of public morals generally. The Criminal Returns 
give us an elaborate comparison, under each head of their sixfold 
division, of 1854 with 1853. The contrast, however, of two suc- 
cessive years, or of any ¢wo years merely, is little instructive. 
We need a longer period to exhibit tendencies, to eliminate acci- 
dental and disturbing forces of only temporary moment. For 
this purpose, groups of years ought to be taken. We therefore 
borrow from a more copious table, by Mr. Redgrave, the follow- 
ing presentment of the total number of persons committed for 
trial, or bailed, in each of the two quinquennial periods ending 
respectively in 1849 and 1854, and the offences with which the 
persons were charged : 




















CLAss OF OFFENCES. 1850-4. | 1845-9, 
No. 1. Offences against the person. . . ; 10,294 | 10,318 
» 2. Offences against property, committed with vio- | 
SPNUO Cn ts «Ge ° 9,515 8,958 
» 93 Offences against property, committed without | 
violence one iite ; » « « «| 109,930 | 109,075 
»» 4. Malicious offences against property oO ee. 1,274 1,028 
, 5. Forgery, and offences against the currency 4,200 2,729 
» 6. Other offences not included in the above classes 3,486 4,300 
oe. Sha ee. 4. 5.) | 136,408 








The increase of malicious offences against property alone seems 
out of harmony with the remarks that have preceded. They 
are not likely to be the work of those who live by wrong-doing. 
Mr. Redgrave, however, in stating the multiplication of such 
offences between 1853 and 1854, explains it as “arising chiefly 
from the number of offences on railway-lines, many of them of 


_* Hill, p. 58 
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a mischievous rather than a malicious character.”* With this 
single exception, we may note incidentally, the crime of England 
is in curious harmony with its master-passion. Guilt dogs the 
heels of commercial enterprise like a mocking shadow, not with- 
out a distorted resemblance to the object from whose brightness 
it is cast. Eagerness for gain inspires alike the honest man and 
the rogue. Both have an unparalleled avidity for property,—the 
latter without sufficiently discriminating meuwm and tuum. When 
war was the mania of England, crimes of violence abounded. 
Now that commerce is its god, we have crimes of fraud. The 
social state of a nation, the habitudes of its respectable citizens, 
are thus not obscurely mirrored in those of its outcasts. But the 
matter is too large to enter further upon here. We return to 
details not less instructive, if less attractive, than more general 
speculation. 

We have already stated that the increase of crime in 1854 
was 7°5 per cent over the average of the ten preceding years. 
It is desirable, however (lest we fall into the error of estimating 
the whole by possibly an exceptional part, of taking a retro- 
gressive bend in the river for its prevailing course, or, like the 
ancient philosopher, of presenting a single brick as a sample of 
the house), to make a wider survey. Mr. Plint’s work gives us 
information up to the point where the retrospect of the Returns 
of this year stops short. He affirms that “the ratio of crime 
to population in 1801 was 54 in 100,000; and in 1845, 156 in 
100,000, or less than 200 per cent increase.” + This increase 
relatively to population he thus distributes over the several por- 
tions of time between the extreme limits: 


1801 to 1821 . . . 112-0 per cent. 
1821to1831 ... 269 ,, 
1821t0 1836. . . 321) =, 
1821t01845 . . . 356 = ,, 
1831t018i5 . .. 669 ~~, 
1836to 1845... 27 , 


Thus, though up to 1845 crime was still increasing faster than 
population, the rate of its increase was being, on the whole, 
gradually retarded. Coming down later, we have, in appearance, 
still more cheering results. “The number of committals in 
1844,” said Professor Walsh, in a paper read to the statistical 
section of the British Association, at its recent meeting in Chel- 


* Criminal Returns, p. iv. 

t Page 13. The text says “lin 54” and “lin 156”’ respectively. This is 
obviously a misprint, which it would be easy to detect, even if the numbers were 
not correctly given, “54 in 100,000” and “ 156 in 100,000,” for the years 1801 
and 1845 respectively, in p. 11. 
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tenham, “was but 26,542, and in 1854, 29,529: the population 
had increased in the interval in a greater proportion.” By the 
comparison, however, of individual years almost any result might 
be gained. In 1842, for example, the number of commitments 
was 31,309, which shows a positive decrease in 1854, and not 
merely one relatively to population. The average of crime for 
aterm of years is the only fair criterion; and that shows an 
increase in 1854 over the average of the ten preceding years, the 
extent of which has already been intimated. 

Crime has not, then, within the last fifty years increased 
equally in equal portions of time. Is it distributed uniformly 
over the surface of the country, or is it more abundant in some 
districts than in others? If groups of 100,000 individuals were 
taken, without selection, from different parts of England—from 
Cornwall and Cumberland—from Lincolnshire and Lancashire— 
would they be found to contain much the same proportion of 
offenders? Not so. For in Cumberland, in 1848, there were 
but 70 offenders in every 100,000 of the population ; while in 
Middlesex there were 277—nearly quadruple the number of the 
northern county. Nor does the ratio of the increase of crime in 
different districts correspond (as we might perhaps have expected) 
with the actual amount of crime they at present exhibit. Where 
offences are least numerous, there they are most rapidly mul- 
tiplying ; where they are most numerous, they increase more 
slowly. Thus, from 1801 to 1845 the rate of augmentation of 
crime in Middlesex was less than 100 per cent; in Cumberland 
it was from 350 to 400 per cent. 

The annexed table, which we extract from Mr. Plint’s essay, 
is on this poimt most instructive : 


COUNTIES IN WHICH CRIME WAS THE | COUNTIES IN WHICH CRIME WAS THE 
LOWEST IN 1801. HIGHEST IN 1801, 
































Rts | = 
5 S 2 | Increase of | e Increase of 
. : Pe crime, : S crime, 
County. 3 = {1801 to 1845. | County. of = | 1801 to 1845, 
322. | 32 | 
am | a _aeerenee 
1. Westmoreland .| 15 | 450 to 500|| 31, Gloucester... 56 | | 250 to 300 
2. Cumberland ...| 15 | 350 to 400} 32, Norfolk .... 59 |150 to 200 
BS. SGPhaM 6<a0<: 16 | 350 to 400] 33. Essex...... 63 150 to 200 
4. Cornwall ...<. 23 | 200 to 250'|| 34, Sussex..... 64 |100 to 150 
5. Derby ........ 24 | 250 to 300) 35. Southampton! 66 | 100 to 150 
6. Northumberland| 24 | 200 to 250) 36. Wilts ...... 67 100 to 150 
7. Rutland ....... 24 | 350 to 400] 37. Kent....... 68 | 100 to 150 
8. dancoin «.6.5< 27 | 300 to 350| 38. Surrey..... | 73 |100 to 150 
OL MOK a aeiscw awe 27 150 to 200 | 39. Warwick . 92 | 100 to 150 


| 
1D QDEVON sssn000 27 | 350 to 400 || 40. Middlesex . oe 4 148 | under 100 
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It is only necessary to add Mr. Plint’s pregnant and philoso- 
phical commentary : 

“The great fact indicated by the different ratios of increase is 
unquestionably, that in countries densely populated, the incentives 
and occasions of crime have nearly reached their maximum ; and that 
in countries in which the population is becoming more dense,—that is, 
more aggregated in towns or cities,—those incentives and occasions 
are just beginning to be felt.” * 

The facts and considerations just presented throw light upon 
a much-disputed question as to the relative moral influence of 
agriculture and manufacturing industry upon a people. There 
are some who maintain the baneful effects of the latter, including 
therein both the factory and mining systems. ‘To make out 
their case—nay, to give it even primd facie plausibility—they 
should prove that, in proportion as these extend, crime multi- 
plies at an accelerated ratio; and that where they have not 
been introduced, crime is at its minimum. We need hardly say, 
nothing of this has ever been established. On the contrary, 
during the last fifty years, while, as we have already seen, the 
rate of progress of crime has been much retarded, England has 
been gradually becoming more of a cotton-spinning and less of a 
corn-growing country. Nor, to descend to narrower ground, is 
the criminality of English counties small in proportion to their 
exclusively or predominantly agricultural character. For example, 
in Berkshire, in 1848, the number of criminals in every 100,000 
of the inhabitants was 270, while in Lancashire it was only 193. 
In the same year, Suffolk was, relatively to its population, more 
criminal than Nottingham, Essex than Lancaster, Oxford than 
Derby, Wilts than York. The returns of 1854 exhibit a greater 
increase of offences in some prevailingly agricultural than in 
other mainly manufacturing counties. 'T'o take a few instances : 
crime in Hertford has multiplied at the rate of 23-2 per cent, in 
Lancashire at only 8 per cent; in Essex at the rate of 13°4 
per cent, in Stafford at 2°8 per cent; in Suffolk, 19°4 per cent, 
in Chester, 2°5 per cent. Further, the delinquencies which occur 
in manufacturing districts are, for the most part, perpetrated by 
others than permanent artisan residents. Mr. Plint (whose book 
contains much valuable statistical information, as well as sound 
reasoning, of which we have freely availed ourselves) quotes 
police-returns for Manchester, exhibiting the class or occupation 
of those who were summarily convicted, or committed for trial, 
in 1849. From these it appears that 

“The really manufacturing section of the Manchester population, 
though constituting one-half of the whole, only commits one-sixth of 





* Plint, pp. 15, 16. 
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the crime which is tried at the sessions and the assizes, and rather 
more than one-eighth of that which is summarily disposed of. It is 
also shown that the class of labourers, though little more than one- 
sixteenth of the population, and the various classes of handicrafts, con- 
stituting one-sixth of the population, each commit nearly as much 
crime as the manufacturing population ; and that the really criminal 
and profligate class [thieves and prostitutes], combined with the class 
having no trade, and who may be concluded to belong to one or other of 
the two last-named, commit one-third of all the crime in Manchester.”* 


Further, as the same essayist points out, since the bulk of 
crime is perpetrated by what are called the lower classes,—not 
that they are more vicious than others, but that, from various 
causes, their transgressions take the form rather of illegal out- 
breaks than of tolerated sins,—the percentage of offences in any 
county will depend very much on the numerical proportion of 
the several social orders therein. The morality of the higher, 
middle, and operative classes may be on a par with that of their 
peers elsewhere; yet where the last is in excess, the percentage 
of crime to the whole population will be in excess also. This is 
of course the case in all densely-populated districts, and there- 
fore in those which are seats of manufacturing industry. Allow- 
ance, then, should be made for this element of inequality in any 
comparative estimates of the morality of rural and factory popu- 
lations. It does not, we may add, indicate the superiority of 
rustic virtue, that the crimes which most display what is dis- 
tinctively called vice, sheer malignity,—which can be least at- 
tributed to professional malefactors, and which, therefore, in 
their frequency or infrequency, are the best key to the morale 
of those among whom chiefly they are perpetrated,—the two 
classes of offences against the person, and malicious offences 
against property, form a larger proportion of the grand total of 
offences in agricultural than in manufacturing localities. These 
considerations, in their collective force, seem to warrant the 
emphatic Janguage of Mr. Clay, the chaplain of Preston gaol: 
“It is not a manufacturing population, as such, which fosters 
crime. It is not manufacturing Manchester, but multitudinous 
Manchester, which gives birth to whatever criminality may be 
imputable to it. It is the large town, to which both idle profli- 
gates and practised villains resort, as a likely field for the indul- 
gence of sensuality, or the prosecution of schemes of plunder.” 

Such facts as those to which attention has now been directed, 
while they relieve the industrial organisation of a large and in- 
creasing proportion of our people from unmerited reproach, open 
out some very serious questions. Great cities are the refuge and 
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parents of crime. The present age is emphatically the age of 
great cities. Its tendency is to collect people together from 
outlying points into continually-increasing clusters, to condense 
population. “In 1801, the people of England were on an aver- 
age 153 yards asunder, and 108 yards in 1851; the mean dis- 
tance apart of their houses was 362 yards in 1801, and 252 
yards in 1851.”* Within the same period, “ while the popu- 
lation of the country and of the small towns increased 71 per 
cent, the population of the large towns increased 189 per cent.” + 
Thus the growth of the commercial and manufacturing interests 
in England,—though not directly the source of crime, though 
exercising, all things considered, an effect the reverse of de- 
moralising on those engaged in them,—innocently supplies what 
seems to be a condition of crime. It is manufacturing Man- 
chester that makes multitudinous Manchester. Where wealth 
and numbers are concentrated within a limited space, the preda- 
tory classes sprmg up under their shade, like fungi beneath the 
protecting boughs of some stately tree; or, to vary the meta- 
phor, they have attached themselves to the manufacturing and 
commercial classes, as parasites to some nobler animal, on whose 
lifeblood they feed. If increasing population and wealth are the 
condition of increasing delinquency, the latter multiplying far 
more rapidly than the two former, and only slackening its rate 
of progress when it reaches a certain high maximum, to go much 
beyond which would be anarchy,—if this be the case, how to 
deal with it in a country like ours becomes a momentous pro- 
blem. The obvious remedy (if it were feasible) would be to 
recur to that state of society which political economists call 
“ stationary ;”—which J. S. Mill so fascinatingly depicts,—sta- 
tionary in capital and in numbers, but not stationary in know- 
ledge and in virtue. No, nor stationary even in industrial 
improvements; but applying them to produce “ their legitimate 
effect of abridging labour,” instead of building up colossal for- 
tunes, and increasing the number of labourers. At present, 
however, we might as well set out on a voyage of discovery for 
Utopia, as dream of introducing the “stationary state.” In 
default thereof, what expedient can we find ? 

By many education is held up as the panacea—all sufficient 
to prevent the yet innocent and to reform the actual offender. 
We will briefly speak of this specific. By education in this con- 
nection is generally meant instruction in reading and writing, 
with a slight infusion of arithmetic. Many, indeed, protest 
against any such restricted sense being put upon the term, as 
they use it; but we must judge of them by their conduct rather 
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than by their words. In spite of their disclaimer, they are per- 
petually appealing in support of their views to prison-reports, 
and comparing the numbers of those who cannot read, or who 
cannot write, or who can do either or both only imperfectly, 
with each other, and with the much smaller aggregate of those 
who can read and write well. They even press “ marriage- 
marks” into the service, and are rejoiced beyond measure if 
they can find a county in which an excess of crime is accom- 
panied by an excess of those who “on the happiest day of their 
lives” signed the register with a cross. If there were reason, 
taking the common criteria, to believe that morality did vary as 
education, there is one circumstance which should prevent the 
conclusion, viz. that the criteria are not trustworthy. With re- 
gard, first, to marriage-marks, Mr. Horace Mann tells us that, 
“from various causes, some who can write nevertheless decline 
to sign the register.” * Secondly, as to the reading and writing 
tests, considered as a clue to the amount of instruction received 
by convicts, the testimony of Mr. Charles Pearson, City solici- 
tor, is worth hearing. The following is from his evidence before 
a Committee of the House of Lords in 1847: 


“The returns received from the prisons as to the state of acquire- 
ments and education of prisoners are to a surprising extent in contra- 
diction to what I believe to be the actual facts of the case... .... 
They (the prisoners) are perfectly aware that they are now objects 
of great compassion ; that ignorance is supposed to be the cause of 
their position. For the purpose of the prison-returns, the question to 
them is, ‘Can you read? ‘No.’ ‘Can you write? ‘No.’ Prisoners 
recommend themselves to the compassion of the officers of the prison, 
who place them under the chaplain and the schoolmaster of the prison. 
In the course of a month or two they acquire a degree of intelligence, 
and a capacity for reading and writing, which would seem to show 
that the prison-school far surpasses any other seminary for education 
that the mind can conceive of, such is the rapidity of their progress. 

sut let them get into the world again, and be brought again to prison, 

the same questions are put to them,—‘Can you read? ‘No.’ ‘Can 
you write? ‘No ’—TI have been from my earliest infancyt a devoted 
advocate of education ; but I am satisfied that the cause of juvenile 
crime is not the absence of education.” 


He elsewhere states his conviction, derived from personal 
intercourse with the juvenile delinquents in Newgate, that “as 
a class they were not destitute of education, but that, on the 


* Educational Census, p. 32, note. 
t+ Mr. Pearson’s parents and instructors were fortunate if, in his passage 
through “ life’s strange eventful history,’ he omitted the part of 
“the whining schoolboy, 
With his satchel and shining morning face, 
Creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” 
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contrary, a very large portion of them had received a considerable 
degree of instruction.”* 

But if we could rely on the ordinary tests, they would by no 
means establish the position they are often used to prove. Mr. 
Clay stated before the Lords, that “ the cases of extreme ignor- 
ance among the juvenile and adult prisoners amount to 43 or 
45 per cent.” “If,” says Mr. Mann, “the marriages of minors 
in 1851 be taken (which will probably show what was being 
taught, and how, about ten years ago), the extraordinary fact 
presents itself that of 31,987 minors married in i851 (7737 
males and 24,250 females), no less than 52°6 per cent were un- 
able to sign their names (viz. 42°7 per cent of the males, and 55:8 
per cent of the females),”’+—that is to say, ignorance was greater 
among the population out of prison than among the samples 
of the criminal class of which Mr. Clay speaks. 

Again, in Lancashire, in 1845, the ratio of criminals who 
could not read and write to all criminals was 13°7 per cent more 
than in Kent; of those who could read and write imperfectly, 
12:8 per cent less. The more instructed county (Kent) had 
158 criminals in 100,000 of its population; the less instructed 
only 146 in 100,000, giving an excess to the former of 73 per 
cent.t This statement has a double significance: the manu- 
facturing county, with less education, exhibits less crime than 
the agricultural county, with more education. 

But further, if a close, and, with proper allowance for coun- 
teracting tendencies, a virtually unvarying correspondence be- 
tween crime and ignorance could be detected, it would be an 
unwarrantable, and, we believe, an untrue inference, that the 
ignorance produced the crime. To prove things connected as 
cause and effect, something more than constant association,— 
which in this case you have not,—is needed. The alleged in- 
variable concomitants may be concurrent effects of some other 
cause ; and this, in those instances in which ignorance and guilt 
concur, is, we are convinced, very frequently the real bond. 
The indolence and recklessness and indifference to duty which 
have led a man at last within the walls of a prison kept him in 
youth outside the school-room, or prevented his profiting by 
opportunities of learning. The evidence of Captain George Hall, 
the governor of Parkhurst Prison, before the House of Lords, 
presents a striking corroboration of this opinion. He says that 


“The great majority of boys sent there are uneducated ; the pro- 
portion who could read and write with tolerable readiness would be 
but small ; and the proportion of those who have any real understand- 


* Reformatory Schools, pp. 18, 19. ¢ Educational Census, p. 32. 
t Plint, p. 184, 
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ing of what they read is very small indeed. Yet it is a remarkable 
fact, that of between 1100 and 1200 boys who have been received 
into Parkhurst from 1838 to 1847, there have been only 36 who 
have never been to school at all. But though the very large majority, 
96 or 97 per cent, have been at school, they have learned little or 
nothing ; they were truants: there are here truants from schools in all 
parts of the countr y- Many have been at the National Schools ; many 
at private, or Lancastrian schools.”* 


In the same prison, in 1844, oui of a total of 937 boys, only 
30 had never been at school; 732 had been at day-schools longer 
than one year, having had on the average each three years and 
ten months schooling. 

Some will say, this only shows the worthlessness of the 
schools which could turn out such hopeful pupils. We believe 
it to be as unfair, however, to lay the blame of the boys’ ignor- 
ance upon their teachers as it would be to censure the legis- 
lators of the country for their lawlessness,—more so, perhaps. 
The disposition is the same which sets at defiance both the 
schoolmaster and the legislator. The fact of education having 
been received shows, in most cases, that the dispositions were 
there beforehand which it professes to have imparted. The fact 
of its not having been received, where the opportunity was co- 
piously presented, witnesses frequently to the pre-existence of 
those evil qualities, the gradual growth of which is attributed 
to lack of knowledge. We do not undervalue the importance of 
education, even though it be confined to the merest rudiments ; 
it is, in these days, an indispensable instrument of social ad- 
vancement. Mental cultivation, moreover, is a good in itself. 
But we are convinced that, as a moral discipline, as a preven- 
tive of crime, its effects are, to say the least, much exagge- 
rated. Mr. Smith, the governor of Edinburgh Gaol, speak- 
ing of the year ending 30th September 1846, says, “that the 
number of recommitments of those who can read well is much 
greater than the number of those who cannot read at all.”’+ 
A teacher in a London ragged school, whose diary is quoted by 
Miss Carpenter, expresses himself to the same purport. “ It is,” 
he says, “apparently worse than useless to expect a man to be 
made better by mer ely learning to read and write. Those of our 
scholars who can do so best are decidedly the most depraved.” t 

But want of education, it is often urged, is a cause of poverty; 
and from poverty a large portion of crime springs. There is a 
minimum of truth in this. Persons who can live in affluence do 
not ordinarily steal. There are few amateur thieves, we presume. 
But if it be meant that the majority of offenders are driven into 


* Reformatory Schools, p. 28. t Ibid. p. 27. t Ibid. p. 152. 
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wrong-doing by sheer destitution, the statement is quite false. 
Of “the utterly destitute and unsheltered, the friendless and the 
fatherless,”” Mr. Clay says, that “it is very rarely they appear in 
the felon’s dock.”* “There are a large number of boys,” says 
Miss Carpenter, “in our large cities ‘who merely fall into the 
practice [of thieving] from sheer idleness, or from that love of 
enterprise so natural to boys, and often lauded in the children of 
gentlemen ;—a few, but comparatively few, are driven to the 
practice by sheer destitution.”+ Of course a time will come 
when it will be a necessity for such boys either to steal or starve. 
They will, by patient continuance in wrong-doing, have precluded 
themselves from possibility of honest employment. But crime 
is not, in this case, the product of destitution, but destitution of 
the means of honest livelihood is the result of crime. Mr. Hill 
enumerates, as the three principal causes of delinquency—(1.) 
Bad training and ignorance ; (2.) Drunkenness and other kinds of 
profligacy ; (3.) Poverty.t ‘A great majority of offences,” he 
says, ‘are committed by members of the poorest class; though it 
should be remarked, that this class is at the same time the most 
ignorant and the most intemperate.” But is it not obvious that 
drunkenness and profligacy are in no other way original causes of 
crime than as they are sins? They are themselves but the first 
effects of the criminal dispositions which lead men, at last, to 
violate the rights of others and of society. The poverty of the 
ill-disposed classes is, Mr. Hill admits, generally accompanied 
by ignorance and drunkenness, which sufficiently account for 
it. Sentiment misleads many benevolent people on this mat- 
ter. They visit the squalid abodes of our dangerous classes, and 
see them scheming future, and practising present, wickedness. 
They are struck with the filth, the noise, the details abhorrent 
to every sense and feeling. And they are led to consider the 
moral degradation they witness as the natural, if not the inevit- 
able, effect of debasing outward circumstances. We do not 
deny, nor profess to be able to measure, their evil influence. But 
physical wretchedness is not a first cause; it has had a beginning, 
is an effect of something antecedent ; and that something i is, in 
nine cases out of ten, the very immorality for which it is made 
accountable. Comparatively “few of the working classes who 
find their way into prison, says Mr. Hill, are skilled or well- 
paid labourers. The reason of this, though he overlooks it, is 


* Reformatory Schools, p. 66. T Ibid. p. 

{ He mentions also, (4.) Habits of violating the laws, poe aoa by the crea- 
tion of artificial offences ; ; (5.) Other measures of le eislation interfering unne- 
cessarily in private actions, or presenting examples of injustice; (6.) ‘Temptation 
to crime, caused by the probability either of entire escape or of sutton to an 
insufficient punishment (p. 34). But these causes are now little operative. 
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clear. To have mastered a difficult mechanical art is a proof of 
the pre-existence of qualities which are likely to keep a man out 
of gaol. Mr. Hill takes the sign and example of respectability 
for its cause. 

But it cannot be denied, it will be said, that in times of 
scarcity, of dear food and slack employment, our prisons are invari- 
ably most crowded. Mr. Plint has an elaborate comparative table, 
exhibiting the price of wheat and the number of criminals, year 
by year, from 1805 to 1840. It certainly establishes a close con- 
nection between the two. In the paper of Professor Walsh, to 
which we have before referred, the years marked by increase of 
crime from 1844 to 1854 are shown to have been years of dis- 
tress. But these results are not out of harmony with the opinions 
we have stated. There is always a class standing intermediate 
between the honest operative and the professional thief, uniting 
to some extent the avocations of both, which is the first to feel 
the pressure of scarcity. Its effect is to push them down into 
the rank of habitual criminals, to add to the number and extent 
of their depredations, and thereby of all depredations. Hard 
times do not generally make the hitherto honest vicious, but only 
the half-honest more vicious. 

We have now endeavoured to show that, though increasing 
population, the aggregation of men into large masses within a 
small area, is a condition of things favourable to crime, yet the 
manufacturing system is not itself a demoralising agency, and 
that ignorance, and poverty, and drunkenness, are more frequently 
effects than causes of vice. The question remains, by whom the 
great bulk of offences in England is perpetrated?: Mainly by 
professional malefactors, and the outcast and indolent portion of 
the working-classes. What is the time of life at which crime is 
most prevalent? Mr. Neison, in an article in the Statistical 
Magazine, October 1846, computes the number of offences per- 
petrated by persons between 15 and 30 to be 64 per cent of the 
whole. These 15 years are therefore by far the most guilty in 
man’s life. In the year 1851 we find, from the census, that the 
number of persons committed in Great Britain was 31,961; of 
whom 6883, or nearly 25 per cent, were under 20 years of age. 
The whole population of Great Britain at the same date was 
21,185,010, and the number of persons under 20 years of age 
9,958,114, or nearly 50 per cent of all the inhabitants. By far 
the greater proportion of delinquents under 20 years of age are 
between 15 and 20. In 1846 those under 15 formed 6°5 per 
cent of the criminal population; those above 15 and below 20, 
24°5 per cent. Mr. Plint estimates that in 1848 the percentage 
of persons in all England under 20 was 45°8, and the proportion 
of criminals 1 in 971; adults of 20 and under 25 years of age, 
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9:7 per cent, the proportion of criminals being 1 in 262; persons 
25 and under 30 years of age, 8 per cent, proportion of criminals 
1 in 363; adults 30 and upwards, 36°5 per cent of the population, 
proportion of criminals, 1 in 753. The ratio of criminals to 
population, without distinction of age, in all England, was 1 in 
641. Thus, of the 15 years of human life between 15 and 30, 
the greatest number of crimes is perpetrated during the first 
quinquenniad, the least during the last. Considering the length 
of time during which a delinquent may escape detection, and the 
large proportion which reconvictions form of all convictions, it is 
probable that of the adult offenders a large number were once 


juvenile offenders—that they did not first fall into sin in man- 


hood. Hence it is of supreme importance to discover the general 
origin of juvenile offences—the circumstances under which they 
are ordinarily engendered. “ Mr. Clay,” said Lord Stanley, in 
his recent speech at Bristol, “found that in 75 per cent of the 
cases investigated by him, the fault of the children lay unmis- 
takably at the door of the parents. In 57 per cent of these cases 
there had been habitual drunkenness, often accompanied by 
brutality, on the part of the father; in the remaining 18 per cent 
habitual indifference and neglect,—that is to say, in three cases 
out of every four of juvenile delinquency which came before him, 

the prisoner had had hardly a chance of becoming any thing but 
what he was. Mr. Clay’s calculation is corroborated by another 
which we extract from an able and useful pamphlet by Mr. Ads- 
head. He states that, from an inquiry made imto the cases of 
100 criminal children at Manchester, in 1840, the following re- 
sults were elicited : 


Born of dishonest parents . . ia oo @ 
Parents profligate, but not of the criminal class ie < a 
Parents honest and industrious . . ..... =. 10% 


Thus at least 10 per-cent of juvenile crime is in spite of good 
home-influence. Allowing that out of the 90 per cent who have 
dishonest or profligate par ents , the same proportion (10 per cent) 
would have turned out ill under happier circumstances, we find 19 
per cent to be the amount of youthful delinquency which cannot 
be fairly attributed to evil training. This shows that, while 
direct dealing with the young will do much, it will not do all. 
The best reformatory is of little avail compared with a good 
home. Where the latter has failed, the former cannot be expected 
to succeed. Without taking into account those who first trans- 
gress the laws as men, the ‘most sanguine must always reckon 
upon having criminals enough to prevent the problem of the 
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treatment of criminals ever growing obsolete, though industrial 
schools should receive all the young delinquents in the land. On 
this problem we must now say a very few words. Before we can 
decide how we shall punish, it is, or might seem to be, needful 
to determine the aim we ought to have in punishing. 

Is that aim the reformation of the offender? or the pre- 
vention of crime? or the satisfaction of justice? Or are all 
these objects compatible, nay more, inseparable—tria juncta in 
wno? If they can be attained only in different degrees, accord- 
ing as one or the other of them is made paramount, which of 
them should have precedence? To these questions there are as 
many answers as there are possibilities of answer. The con- 
troversy they suggest is at least as old as the time of Plato and 
Aristotle, in whom we so often find our modern difficulties 
anticipated, if not resolved. The former insists upon amend- 
ment and example alone: “The wise man punishes not because 
wrong has been done, but in order that wrong may not be 
done.” The latter recognises example also, substituting for 
amendment retribution, or, as he calls it, synallactic justice. 
Modern sympathies are on this point (though, for the most part, 
of course, with profound unconsciousness of their great ally) on 
the side of Plato. If punishments exert the utmost preventive 
effect on thore who witness or are otherwise cognisant of them, 
and the maximum of reformatory influence on the criminal, what 
more, it is asked, can be desired? But the results, it should be 
remembered, which it is the completest success to have gained, 
are not always those at which we should deliberately aim, or 
which can be gained by so aiming. God has not made the con- 
duct of human life, where the greatest interests are involved, 
dependent on nice calculations, and the adaptation of means to 
ends. In practice every one allows this. Health, and strength, 
and refreshment, are the bodily conditions which nutriment, and 
exercise, and repose, are designed to promote. But the motive 
to take food is hunger; to take rest, weariness. The valetudi- 
narian, who keeps the ends we speak of in view, whose walks are 
“constitutionals,” whose diet is a regimen, is surest to miss 
them. The urgency of appetite, the sense of repletion, are better 
monitors than the most artfully framed rules. God gives us 
instincts to guide us, and reason to correct the aberrations, or to 
moderate the excesses of those instincts, but not to usurp their 
place. The motive of punishment is the vindication of right, the 
infliction of “ an evil of suffering” for “an evil of doing.” The 
end is the removal, so far as may be, of occasions for future 
penalties. Men were not left to think out the philosophy of the 
matter before they could give the malefactor his due. Their 
sense of justice gave them true guidance, and secured advantages 
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on which they did not speculate. In proportion as -justice is 
done, as the penalty is made in kind and degree correspondent 
to the crime, is amendment likely to follow, and prevention of 
similar offences to be secured. If, however, reformation is ex- 
clusively aimed at, we believe it will ordinarily fail. If pre- 
vention is kept constantly in view, it will rarely be effected. It 
is impossible to compute the forces of human nature, more espe- 
cially of criminal human nature, so as to predict the result when 
a new external force is applied, whether in the shape of a gaol 
chaplain or instructor, a treadmill, a solitary cell, or a public 
execution. It is not by experiment and induction, but by deeply- 
seated moral instincts, that the principle and scale of punish- 
ments should be determined. Details only are to be decided by 
considerations of supposed expediency. Merely deterring influ- 
ences, moreover, most successfully contrived, would fall short of 
what punishment should accomplish, and would be likely to ac- 
complish by a single eye to equitable retribution. To create a 
virtuous society is more than simply to keep men from breaking 
the laws. By frightening them enough you may do the latter. 
But fear is not a moral principle. Penalties should be of such 
a character as, roughly at least, to mirror the degree of guilt im- 
plied in the offences for which they are awarded, and, if possible, 
the kind of guilt also. The recognition not only of equality, 
but of a palpable analogy between the two, would help to bring 
out clearly the nature of the former, to impress its real character 
and enormity alike upon the sufferer and the public. Retribution 
in kind is the spontaneous dictate of social justice. Discrimina- 
tion, too, well marked between shades of guilt, is the surest safe- 
guard against the tendency of lesser delinquencies to prepare the 
way for greater. And as to know one’s evil is the condition of 
turning from it, as repentance must come before reformation, 
we believe that retribution, which is a paying back,—if possible 
in the same coin,—would have an improving influence on the 
malefactor himself, as well as on those who are tending to his 
position. 

These views, however, are in little favour at the present day. 
It is a growing habit to look upon the convict, not as a culpable 
person at all, but simply as an unfortunate one, who, so far from 
having any atonement to make for his past career, is rather in a 
position to require that atonement be made to him. If, as Lord 
Stanley seemed to imply in his Bristol speech, “ circumstances” 
and “organisation” are the sole causes of crime, there is an end 
of all punishment, properly so called. The man did not create 
his own “ circumstances ;” or, if he did, he was but the instru- 
ment of other “ circumstances” in so doing. As little is he the 
author of his own “ organisation.” Language involving the same 
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doctrine was employed by Lord Brougham im his paper “On 
the Inefficiency of simply Penal Legislation.” ‘“ The gaol,” said 
his lordship, “‘ must be considered as a moral hospital, and its 
inmates treated rather as patients than as criminals.” The 
most hardened ruffians are but “ uncured patients;” those whom 
common language harshly calls incorrigible scoundrels are sim- 
ply confirmed invalids. We must not blame them, or do any 
thing but pity them, and carefully tend them in their affliction. 
We do not reproach a man for falling into a fever or a decline, 
or desert him when his case grows hopeless. To hang them 
would be as barbarous and inhuman as to smother a man labour- 
ing under hydrophobia, or to shoot down a leper. If these con- 
sequences are not allowed by the able and eminent persons we 
have named, it is only because their practical good sense vitiates 
their logic. Their use of medical language is a great abuse, jus- 
tified only by a few flimsy and superficial analogies between 
crime and physical malady. Both are abnormal states. Both 
are contagious. Here the resemblance ceases. Bodily infection 
is independent of the will. In order to moral corruption, the 
will must consent to evil. It is not in a man’s choice whether 
he will succumb to the cholera or to the plague. It is in his 
power to refrain from committing a murder, or breaking into a 
house. He can, if he likes, resist temptation. If the view of 
crime we are combating gains ground, the result will, we believe, 
be most baneful. It is impossible that your estimate of a man 
shouid not imprint itself on your demeanour to him, and speedily 
become legible to himself. If you regard him as the victim of 
an untoward lot, he will soon see that you so regard him, and 
will either despise and practise upon your weakness, or come 
gradually to form the same opinion of himself. This will imfal- 
libly prevent genuine amendment, to which, as we have said, 
contrition is essential. But how can he repent what he could 
by no means avoid? how could he help his “ organisation ?” 
Good minds, working a system founded on moral views so erro- 
neous, may effect much good ; but it is in its despite, and not by 
it. Happily, they cannot be true to it. And an inconsistent burst 
of indignation, or a gravity of rebuke, will at times break in with 
salutary effect upon the even tenor of their benignant laxity. 
Of course there is a mixture of truth in the errors (as we deem 
them) of this school, or they could never gain credence. It was 
the mistake of a previous generation to make no allowance for 
training and external agencies of corruption. But the reaction 
has been excessive. It is, in its way, however, an unconscious 
tribute to the principle of satisfaction to justice. Society feels 
that it is not without a share in the criminal’s guilt, and would 
atone by making his punishment restorative. 
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It would be very wrong to identify all the partisans of the 
amendment doctrine with the opinions just described. There 
are others, religious philanthropists, who plead for a reformatory 
discipline, not because they disbelieve, but because they intensely 
believe, in responsibility. The criminal is, to them, not a patient 
to be cured, but a soul to be saved. Their exertions, however, 
are directed not so much to remodel prison-rules as to supple- 
ment their deficiencies. When they confine themselves to this, 
they deserve only praise and imitation. Rigid justice from the 
state, compassion and kindly aid from private benevolence, is a 
combination most unexceptionable and most hopeful. But when 
those in authority forget that “to do justly” has precedence in 
the divine command over the obligation ‘ to love mercy,”—nay, 
is the essential condition of real mercy,—only evil can follow, as 
the woeful results of Captain Maconochie’s well-meant experi- 
ments in Norfolk Island bear startling testimony. 

The class of offenders from whom it is most difficult to 
exact satisfaction to justice—in reference to whom it seems 
almost a mockery to utter so imposing a phrase—are juvenile 
delinquents. It is only in a very modified degree that we can 
ascribe to many among them a guilty intention. But it is gomg 
too far to say even of those whose ignorance is densest, whose 
surroundings have most completely “shut out good influences, 
that in doing wrong they are wholly unaware of the wrong they 
are doing. ‘Almost all of them have at least some obscure and 
fitful feeling, which, in their young and impressible minds, only 
requires clearing and developing to become abhorrence of crime. 
That this feeling may not die away, it must be seen to be shared 
by those teachers and others with whom they are brought into 
contact. Of course we are not arguing for the assumption of 
a tone towards them which shall make them think they are 
monsters of iniquity, but only for such an admixture of disci- 
pline with prevailing kindness, of reproof with encouragement, 
as shall echo upon them from without, more distinctly, the faint 
whisper of condemnation which they hear within their own 
minds. Guilt expects retribution ; it will persuade itself that it 
is not guilt if it does not meet with it. Hence, we think, a short 
term of imprisonment should almost invariably precede admission 
into reformatory schools. This, it is objected, imprints a stigma 
upon the youthful convict. It imprints a stigma upon his past 
life; and that, for his own sake, is what is needed. It recog- 
nises as a fact, what it is affectation to scem politely ignorant of, 
—the lad’s previous criminality. The arguments against impri- 
sonment in the case of the young have w eight only when he 
steps from the gaol directly into the world again, and not when 
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there is interposed between the two a term of industrial training, 
extending over years, in a reformatory. 

But, as we have already seen, juvenile delinquency, in the great 
majority of instances, must be attributed mainly to the sins of 
the parents. They, then, are the parties on whom punishment 
should fall most heavily. That others should maintain their off- 
spring gratuitously is no punishment to them. It has, therefore, 
(by the act of 1854, amended in 1855) been made incumbent on 
them to defray a large proportion of the expenses incurred dur- 
ing the detention of their children. We do not see why the 
whole of the expenses, which would certainly not exceed the cost 
of the child’s maintenance and education in freedom, should 
not, except good grounds of exemption can be shown, be exacted 
from them, under such penalties’ as may be fitted to enforce the 
demand. The justice of the existing measure, so far as it goes, 
cannot be denied. Its good effects, preventive and reformatory, 
have been proved. Even the involuntary discharge of neglected 
duties, the compulsory acknowledgment of human ties, has a 
tendency, paradox though it seems, to beget the affection whence 
those acts of duty ought spontaneously to have flowed. This is 
but the converse, the brighter side, of the profound truth, now 
become a hackneyed truism, which Tacitus expresses: Proprium 
humani ingenii est, odisse quem leseris. Mr. Dunne, the chief 
constable of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in a letter read in August at 
Bristol, before the Reformatory Union, notices the decrease of 
crime following on the establishment of reformatory schools in 
his town, and proceeds: “I have more particularly found that 
greater advantages emanated from those institutions, since the 
parents of the children confined in them have been made to pay 
contributions for their maintenance ; for it appears beyond doubt, 
that the effect of the latter has been to induce the parents of 
other young criminals to withdraw them from the streets; and, 
instead of using them for purposes of crime, they seem to take 
an interest in their welfare; and I know that many of them are 
now really anxious to get such employment for their children as 
will enable them to obtain an honest livelihood; and it is my 
opinion that the example thus set to older and more desperate 
criminals, belonging, in many instances, to the same family as 
the juvenile thief, has had the effect of reforming them also, for 
many of them have left off their course of crime, and are now 
living by honest labour.” 

Even though these morally beneficial effects could not be dis- 
cerned, society would have a right to demand that those who 
have lived upon it by pilfering shall not live on it while they are 
being trained to abstain from pilferig. And this opens a large 
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question as to secondary punishments generally. The expenses 
for the maintenance of prisoners in England and Wales were, in 
1853, 450,4162., the number of prisoners being 109,083. In 
1852, though the number of prisoners was greater by 5,645, the 
expenses were less by 15,254/.* In 1853, the average total cost 
per head per annum was 26/. 19s. 83d. The average earnings 
of each prisoner per annum were 2. 1s. 5d.¢ On our present 
system, which is to substitute the separate confinement (partially 
or thoroughly carried out) of convicts for their aggregation in a 
mass or distribution in classes, the cost of their maintenance 
must yearly be larger, whatever reduction may take place in their 
numbers. The change, in spite of its immediate pecuniary dis- 
advantages, is no doubt a change for the better. The old sys- 
tem, still subsisting in considerably more than a third of the 
gaols of England and Wales, and Ireland,t is not only unre- 
formatory, but hideously demoralising. As it is no part of a 
man’s punishment to send him into the world again more des- 
perate and depraved than when he was taken from it, and there- 
fore a greater danger to society ; and as comparatively beneficial 
effects do flow from the new system, there is no doubt that we 
cannot revert to the old, whatever its apparent economical supe- 
riority. But is there no alternative? If it is equitable that 
parents should support their children while under legal sentence, 
it seems at least as equitable that the adult criminal should 
support himself. Under present arrangements, however, even 
in gaols adapted for industrial employments, he is far from 
doing so. The earnings of the prisoners during their term of 
separation, and during the period of associated labour which 
follows it, are too small to make any but the most trivial de- 
duction from the cost incurred on their behalf. At Penton- 
ville, in 1855, the total earnings of the convicts were 3,699/. 
The value of their productive labour was 916/. The total ex- 
penditure was 15,295/. Subtracting the value of the produc- 
tive labour, the net expenditure is seen to be 14,379/.§ Now, 
if the first principle of retribution is restitution, if this is the very 
beginning and element of it, we obviously have but an imperfect 
retribution here. . That the prisoner should repay the outlay on 
him during his confinement, that he should not be released, what- 
ever his offence, till he has done this,—in many cases, of course, 
not even then,—is a plain dictate of justice. When theft is the 
crime for which he is incarcerated, the value of the property 


* Nineteenth _ of the Inspectors of Prisons, p. 9 

t Ibid. pp. 246-7 

{ See Returns on | Separate Confinement, obtained last session by Lord Robert 
Cecil. 

§ Reports of the Directors of Prisons for 1855, p. 9. 
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stolen, or some proportion of it, ought to be added.* We are 
speaking now of what abstract right requires. To carry out its 
requisitions would necessitate a reconstruction of our present 
system, and an organisation of something like the “ industrial 
regiments” which Mr. Carlyle recommends. We are glad to 
find the spirit of that distinguished writer’s suggestion adopted i in 
a quarter where his general views of the proper treatment of crime 
are not likely to meet with welcome. Mr. Frederic Hill says 


“ There should be both agricultural and manufacturing prisons ; and 
the manufacturing prisons should be constructed some for one kind of 
work and some for another. Thus there should be a prison where the 
chief employment is weaving, another, where it is shoemaking, ano- 
ther for blacksmiths and other workers i in iron, and a mill for spin- 
ners.”"t ‘By an arrangement for removing a body of prisoners from 
place to place, large quantities of waste land might be brought into 
cultivation.” + 

The objection, that such employment of prisoners would in- 
terfere with free labour, is hardly worth noticing. It is better 
that 100,000 men, and more, should support themselves, than be 
lodged and fed out of taxes levied from honest industry. They 
would not affect the labour-market to the same extent as if they 
were competing for employment out of prison, and multiplying 
the population. But would they work? The question has been 
practically answered. By the system of piece-work, and allowing 
the men to do overwork, on which a value was placed, to go in 
diminution of their term of sentence, or to furnish a fund for 
their support for a short time after their release, and in part 
to purchase small indulgences and alleviations of their con- 
dition, the most remarkable results were obtained in Bermuda, 
Australia, and elsewhere. The nature of the convicts seemed 
transformed ; they laboured cheerfully and well.§ There is no- 
thing in the latitude of England which should prevent similar 
effects from similar causes here. Indeed, they have been, to a 
considerable extent, obtained at Portland Prison. 

We have advocated the measures indicated above, because they 
seem to meet a part of the moral requirements of punishment, to 
satisfy a fraction of the claims of justice, with an exactitude which 
is in no other way possible. In other respects we must be con- 
tent with an approximation to the demerits of each convict, hav- 
ing no accurate or infallible criterion. But whatever penalties be 








* See Hill on Crime, pp. 218-9. + Crime, p. 294. 
t Ibid. p. 211. 
§ See the testimony of Sir W. Denison, Captain Nelson, and others, quoted 
in the Edinburgh Review, July 1849, pp. 20, 21. 
-, In 1855 the value of labour there was 40,1201. The expenses amounted to 
,2391, Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons, p. 110. 
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inflicted, it is absolutely just that, while he is under sentence, he 
should work for his maintenance. And here again, we think, it 
may be shown that strict retribution best attains the other ends 
of punishment, deterrent example and amendment. Few per- 
sons, who can be influenced by considerations of the future at 
all, would not prefer labour in freedom, with absolute right to all 
its proceeds, to the certainty sooner or later of protracted labour 
in bondage, and without remuneration, under hardships and pri- 
vations so great, that overwork is absolutely coveted as a favour, 
in order that by it a few scanty comforts and indulgences may be 
acquired. The indolence, which is so prolific a parent of crime, 
is most likely to be scared by such a prospect as this. That 
cheerful and strenuous labour, shown to be possible even under 
the conditions which have been laid down, would exert a most 
healthy moral influence, can hardly be doubted. It is most sig- 
nificant that reformatory schools, to secure their end of reforma- 
tion, have been necessitated to become industrial schools also. 
The principle is the same whether juvenile or adult offenders are 
concerned. In the case of the latter, to say nothing of the good 
habits which regular toil would be likely to form, the feeling that 
they were, though under. such humiliation, supporting them- 
selves and paying a debt, would be likely to give them, in 
some feeble degree, the unwonted sensation of self-respect, which 
is necessary to all real moral restoration. The virtue engendered 
in separate confinement is likely to be of a morbid and artificial 
character,—a plant of hot-house growth, less able than that 
formed under more bracing conditions to stand exposure to the 
outer elements. We prefer, however, to rest on the obvious jus- 
tice of some such arrangement as that proposed. However largely 
we may diminish, by various means, the number of criminals in 
England, there must always be many of them in so densely-popu- 
lated a country. It is time to make provisions en permanence for 
turning them to the best account. Unless we are to have recourse 
to the formation of new penal colonies,—which we will not sup- 
pose,—we must keep them within our borders. This, we believe, 
can be safely done, if some such plans as those which have been 
suggested are set in vigorous operation. Questions of detail we 
cannot now touch upon. Before we conclude, however, we must 
devote a very few words to the subject of capital punishments. 
If retribution is just,—they, inflicted as they now are only 
for murder, are just. We will not apologise to our readers for 
making no account of the declamation about the sanctity of 
human life, of which the advocates of their abolition are so fond. 
Human life is sacred,—and so is human liberty. But as we do 
not scruple to lock up a person who abuses the one, so neither 
need we scruple to dismiss from the world him who has made 
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the foulest abuse of the powers of the other. He who has set 
at naught al/ human bonds, is best committed at once to the 
hands of God. Man can no longer deal with him. But we 
must confess that the satisfaction of justice, in this instance, 
does not appear to be accompanied by the effects which, in every 
other instance, seem to attend it. Of the reformation of the 
offender, we will say only this, that it seems to us to show a 
false philosophy, a superficial acquaintance with human nature, 
altogether and always to distrust the apparent penitence evinced 
by the culprit during the time which elapses between the sen- 
tence of death and its execution. Minds sunk to the lowest 
pitch of degradation can often only be reached by some such 
powerful shock as the anticipation of a speedy and violent death 
is calculated to produce. There are many instances of reforma- 
tion, or conversion, call it which you will, effected by a sudden 
and appalling peril, when all other agencies had failed,—reform- 
ation proved by the after-life to be genuine. Why should it 
not be so in cases where his impending execution is presented 
to the thoughts of the guilty? It may often succeed,—there 
are strong grounds of analogy, as well as of positive evidence, 
for believing it does often suecceed,—where nothing less could. 
It snaps all at once the ties which connéct a man with the 
scenes and relationships of his past career, which are the strongest 
fetters of sin, convulses the soul, and directs its gaze to the 
future ; creating, it may be, a susceptibility of more solemn hopes 
and fears than he has yet known. 

We cannot dwell on these considerations ; we can only sum- 
marily suggest them. But, it is said, the punishment of death 
does not prevent murder by others. Of all violent crimes, it 
alone is capital; and it alone is steadily increasing in England. 
But may not causes not essential to the punishment produce 
this effect? The foul exhibition of the culprif’s death-struggles 
has a depraving tendency, which would be removed by making 
executions private, in conformity with the recent recommendation 
of a Committee of the House of Lords. The uncertainty of the 
punishment, owing to the capricious manner in which the royal 
prerogative of commuting the sentence is exercised by those who 
wield the Queen’s authority, must have a pernicious influence. 
The unwillingness of juries to convict, where a life is at stake, is 
another prejudicial circumstance. This shows, it will be said, 
that the punishment is out of harmony with popular sentiments, 
and such punishments should be abolished. But it is a dangerous 
policy for a government to lower the standard of right to the 
laxity of the age. Rather ought it to elevate the popular mo- 
rality to the true standard of right, by persistence in it. And it 
should be regarded, surcly, as a more awful thing to affix the 
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stigma of murder upon a man than to deprive him of the exist- 
ence which becomes a curse under such an imputation. Whom 
you dare not put to death for any crime,—admitting that death 
is its proper penalty,—you ought as little to dare to pronounce 
guilty of that crime. It is impossible to give back a life which has 
been wrongly sacrificed. It is equally impossible to give back 
the years which have been spent in unjust imprisonment, to revive 
the hopes which have been blighted, to open out again the career 
that has been closed, or restore the energetic spirit which alone 
can pursue it.- These considerations are, we think, of some 
weight in counterbalancing the strong arguments that may be 
urged on the other side: we will not say, we do not feel prepared 
to say, of how much weight. In this, as in all other matters 
relating to punishment, or indeed aught else, our effort must be 
to discover what right demands, and then to do it unwaveringly. 
Our concern is not, except in a secondary degree, with conse- 
quences. They are ordered by a higher Power. But we may 
learn from them; for when they go wrong, it is a sign that we 
have erred. Fiat justitia, ruat calum,—* Let justice be done, 
though the sky should fall,’—represents the true spirit of 
human conduct. But to do justice is the best way to prevent 
the falling of the sky. 





Art. III.—VICTOR COUSIN ON MADAME DE HAUTEFORT 
AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 


Madame de Longueville. Etudes sur les Femmes iilustres et la So- 
ciété du XVIT* Siecle. Par M. Victor Cousin. ‘Troisiéme édi- 
tion. 8vo. Paris, 1855. 

Madame de Sablé. Par M. Victor Cousin. 8vo. Paris, 1854. 


Madame de Hautefort et Madame de Chevreuse. Par M. Victor 
Cousin. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1856. 


THERE is nothing comparable for moral force to the charm of 
truly noble manners. The mind is, in comparison, only slightly 
and transiently impressed by heroic actions, for these are felt to 
be but uncertain signs of a heroic soul; nothing less than a series 
of them, more sustained and varied than circumstances are ever 
found to demand, could assure us, with the infallible certainty 
required for the highest power of example, that tley were the 
faithful reflex of the ordinary spirit of the actor. ‘I'he spectacle 
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of patient suffering, though not so striking, is more morally im- 
pressive ; for we know that 
“* Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle, this way or that— 

*Tis done ; and, in the after vacancy, 

We wonder at ourselves like men betray’d : 

Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 

And has the nature of infinity.” 


The mind, however, has a very natural repugnance to the sus- 
tained contemplation of this species of example, and is much 
more willingly persuaded by a spectacle precisely the reverse— 
namely, that of goodness actually upon the earth triumphant, 
and bearing in its ordinary demeanour, under whatever circum- 
stances, the lovely stamp of obedience to that highest and most 
rarely-fulfilled commandment, “ Rejoice evermore.” Unlike ac- 
tion or suffering, such obedience is not so much the way to heaven, 
as a picture, say rather a part, of heaven itself; and truly beauti- 
ful manners will be found upon inspection to involve a continual 
and visible compliance with that apostolical injunction. A right 
obedience of this kind must be the crown and completion of all 
lower kinds of obedience. It is not compatible with the bitter 
humiliations of the habit of any actual sin; it excludes sclfish- 
ness, since the condition of joy, as distinguished from pleasure, 
is generosity, and a soul in the practice of going forth from itself; 
it is no sensual partiality for the “bright side” of things, no un- 
holy repugnance to the consideration of sorrow; but a habit of 
lifting life to a height at which all sides of it become bright, and 
all moral difficulties intelligible: in action it is a salubrity about 
which doctors will not disagree; in the countenance it is a loveli- 
ness about which connoisseurs will not dispute; in the demeanour 
it is a lofty gentleness, which, without pride, patronises all the 
world, and which, without omitting the minutest temporal obli- 
gations or amenities, does every thing with an air of immortality. 
When Providence sets its inheritors upon a hill where they can- 
not be hid, acknowledging, as it were, their deserts by conferring 
upon them conspicuous fortune and corporeal advantages, and 
proving them by various and splendid opportunities, the result is 
an example to which, as we have said, there is nothing else to be 
compared in the way of moral agency ; a spectacle so clear in the 
demonstration of human majesty and loveliness, that the honour- 
ing of it with love and imitation is the only point of worship 
upon which persons of all countries, faiths, customs, and morals, 
are in perfectly catholic agreement. For the benefit of a single 
such example it were scarcely possible that the world could pay 
too dearly. Monarchy and aristocracy have nothing to fear from 
the arguments of their opponents so long as democracies have 
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failed to produce a Sidney or a Bayard, a Lady Rachel Russell 
or a Madame de Hautefort. 

It is far from our intention to imply that the loveliest blos- 
soms of humanity appear, like the flowers of the aloe, at cen- 
tenary intervals, and then only in kings’ gardens. We are not 
allowed to doubt but that the poor and suffering most often are 
what “the rich ‘should be, right-minded;” and that they there- 
fore, more frequently than the rich, have the foundation of right 
manners. Nevertheless, spiritual loveliness when found in con- 
spicuous places, and ‘clothed upon” with extraordinary personal 
and intellectual gifts, while it is more impressive than humble 
worth in the sight even of the best, as being exposed to subtler 
temptations to deny itself, is made visible to many who would 
refuse to acknowledge the same lustre were it shining in a dark 
place, and is more imposing to all, not only because all are na- 
turally delighted with the extraordinary occurrence of harmony 
between the apparently hostile realms of grace and nature, for- 
tune and desert, but also because such harmony explains, exalts, 
and really completes its seemingly-opposed elements, and grace, 
expressing itself with thorough culture and knowledge of the 
world, becomes natural, and nature, instructed in its true per- 
fection, gracious. Moreover, fine manners are always more or 
less an art, and this art is one which the poor and socially 
obscure have no means of bringing to perfection: their lives 
may be purified in the furnace of affliction, and worked by the 
blows of circumstance into the finest temper; faith and resig- 
nation may give evenness, and love a certain lustre to their de- 
meanour; ‘but the last touch, which is that which polishes the 
mirror, and tells more in the eyes of the world than all the rest, 
is the work of art. And, let it be acknowledged, none of the fine 
arts is so fine as that of manners, and, of all, it is probably the 
only one which is cultivated in the next world as well as in this, 
where also it is, like its sisters, immortal; for the contagion of 
fine manners is irresistible, and wherever the possessor of them 
moves, he leaves behind him lovers and imitators who indefinitely, 
if not infinitely, propagate his likeness. Unlike the lower arts of 
poetry, music, architecture, and painting, which may be regarded 
as secondary and derivative from this primary art of good man- 
ners, which imitates nothing but God; unlike these arts, in which 
men have always been the most excellent professors, that of fine 
manners has been carried to its highest perfection by women. 
Than some of these, in whom station, beauty, wit, and holiness, 
have been united, it seems scarcely possible that the angels them- 
selves should shine with a more bright and amiable lustre. 

Women, not to speak of their beauty, their docile and self- 
adaptive natures, and that inherent aptitude for goodness which 
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makes devotion their chief intemperance, enjoy, in their privilege 
of subordination to men a vast advantage for the development, of 
the noblest manners. Obedience is the proper perfection of hu- 
manity; fine manners are the expression of that perfection ; and 
that obedience and consequent perfection are likely to be frequent 
and complete in proportion as the object to which submission is 
directly due is near and comprehensible. Remote and incom- 
prehensible Deity is the “head of the man ;” and his obedience 
to that vast and invisible authority, though of a loftier nature, is 
necessarily incomplete in its character and indistinct im its ex- 
pression, when compared with the submission of the woman to 
the image of the same authority in himself. While the one 
obeys from faith, the other does so from sight; and the sensible 
“beauty of holiness” is therefore almost exclusively the preroga- 
tive of the woman. ‘The light of her duty strikes directly upon 
that to which it is relative, and is reflected back in loveliness upon 
herself; while his appears to be lost in the space it has to tra- 
verse to its object. Here is a great spiritual distinction of sex, 
which those who reject the doctrine of subordination confound 
and destroy ; pulling down the majesty of man by abolishing his 
principal responsibility, and turning the peculiar strength and 
glory of the woman into weakness and disgrace. 

There was one place and time singular in the history of the 
world for the development of the woman’s character to the ex- 
treme limit of her capacities in various directions. The court of 
France in the reign of Louis XIII., the regency of Anne of Aus- 
tria, and the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., produced a 
company of ladies, in whose presence all the remaining tract of 
history looks dim. The wars of the League had left the great 
nobles of France in the enjoyment of an amount of personal free- 
dom, importance, and dignity, greater than was ever, before or 
since, the lot of any aristocracy. Chivalrous traditions; the cus- 
tom of appeal to arms for the settlement of personal quarrels, a 
custom which is said to have cost the country some nine hundred 
of its best gentlemen in about as many years; the worship of 
womanhood carried to a pharisaical strictness of observance, 
were conditions which, though socially disastrous in various ways, 
exalted the individual “valew”’’ of men to the most imposing 
height, and rendered a corresponding exaltation imperative upon 
the women, in order to secure that personal predominance which 
it is their instinct to seek. The political state of France was one 
which afforded the members of its court extraordinary occasions 
for the display of character. That state was one of a vast transi- 
tion. Feudal privileges had to be either moderated, defined and 
constitutionalised, or else destroyed. The revolution which was 
about to operate in England and to end in liberty, was already 
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working in France with a manifestly opposite destiny. Richelieu 
and Mazarin were slowly and surely bringing about an absolute 
despotism, as the only solution of the political difficulties of the 
state consistent with its greatness, and, probably, even with its 
unity. The opposition of the nobles to the diminution of their 
power was carried on with far greater boldness and grandeur 
of personal effect, inasmuch as it was done without directly af- 
fronting the monarchical authority in the persons of its weak re- 
presentations, Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria. The two great 
ministers were the objects against which the whole wrath of the 
nobility was directed. Hence the war against encroaching mon- 
archy was in great part waged in the court itself; and the king 
and the queen-regent were themselves found from time to time 
in the ranks of the indignant aristocracy. Here, then, was a 
wonderful field for individual effect; and that field was open to 
women no less, or even more, than to men: for the struggle, m- 
deed, on the part of the latter was, upon the whole, a selfish and 
ignoble one; no national idea inspired it; every one was for him- 
self and his house; and the women were perfectly able to sym- 
pathise and assist in quarrels of this personal and intelligible 
interest. Richelieu and Mazarin were moreover exactly the kind 
of enemies to excite the peculiar hostility, and prove the peculiar 
talents of women. In their modes of thought and action, these 
ministers were too much like women not to be naturally ob- 
noxious to their hatred. In these days, too, rose Port-Royal, 
with its female reformers, saints, and theologians, offermg an 
asylum to weary and repentant worldliness and passion, or a fresh 
field for vanity which had exhausted its ordinary irritants. On 
every side lay great temptations and great opportunities; and the 
women of the period seem to have been endowed with singular 
qualifications for the illustration of both. 

M. Victor Cousin has presented us with three excellent por- 
traits of women of this time— Madame de Chevreuse, Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort, and Madame de Longueville; the volume 
professing to be an account of Madame de Sablé, being in fact 
a continuation of the Jeunesse of Madame de Longueville. Ma- 
dame de Sablé herself was, to our minds, the most insipid of he- 
roines, and we are quite at a loss to account for the enthusiasm 
professed for her by M. Cousin, from whom, indeed, we very 
widely differ as to the relative degrees of admiration in which the 
several ladies he portrays ought to be held. We are astonished 
by the genius of Madame de Chevreuse for political intrigue, and 
admire the animal courage displayed by her in her merited 
misfortunes; we see nothing particularly charming in the youth 
of Madame de Longueville, or admirable in the medley of pas- 
sion and vanity which made her the heroine of the Fronde, 
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though we sincerely pity her sufferings from the cowardly con- 
duct of La Rochefoucauld towards her, and are very glad to find 
that in the end she grows heartily sorry for her misdoings ; for 
Madame de Sablé, we repeat that we care as little as we possibly 
can for an inoffensive lady ; but for Mademoiselle de Hautefort 
we profess an admiration which knows no bounds, and which we 
shall endeavour to instil into our readers. We cannot preface a 
sketch of this noble lady’s character and career more effectually 
than by a glance at those of the Duchesses de Longueville and 
de Chevreuse. 

Madame de Chevreuse was a zealous politician, without for a 
moment ceasing to be a woman. Her motive was always love, 
“ou plutot,” as M. Cousin, with a kind of discrimination un- 
usual in a Frenchman, says, “la galanterie.” Had she been able 
so far to deny her sex as to entertain a national object, or even 
a steady project of personal ambition, she would have wanted 
nothing to render her the equal of Richelieu, or at least of Maza- 
rin. As it was, she made herself the most redoubtable enemy 
of both. Richelieu worked indefatigably to win her to his side ; 
failing, was compelled to send her time after time into exile ; 
and, in giving from his deathbed directions for the political con- 
duct of Louis XIII., declared that her continued banishment 
was one of the prime conditions of peace and security. The pri- 
vate memoranda and confidential letters of Mazarin, many of 
which are published by M. Cousin for the first time, bear con- 
tinual testimony to the importance which he attached to this 
lady’s movements. Reconciled with her during the Fronde, he 
paid practical respect to her advice in matters of state, which at 
this period were always matters of intrigue ; and when, in 1660, 
Louis de Haro congratulated the cardinal upon his complete 
political success, and the repose which he and France might 
henceforward hope to enjoy, the minister replied, “ You Spaniards 
may think so; your women mix themselves up only with love- 
affairs: but it is not so with us; we have three amongst us who 
are quite capable of governing or of overturning three great 
kingdoms—the Duchess de Longueville, the Princess Palatine, 
and the Duchess de Chevreuse.” 

At an early age Madame de Chevreuse became the favourite 
of Anne of Austria, and occupied a high position in her court. 
They were of the same age; and the queen, neglected by her 
husband and oppressed by Richelieu, found amusement and 
counsel—not always, it is to be presumed, of the safest—from 
the gay and subtle duchess. In 1625 Lord Rich, afterwards 
Lord Holland, was deputed to the court of France to ask the 
hand of Henrietta, the sister of Louis XIII., for the Prince of 
Wales. The Englishman was young and handsome; pleased 
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Madame de Chevreuse, and engaged her in English interests. 
This was her début in love and politics. Her first visit to Eng- 
land was in the escort of Henrietta. The next authentic lover 
of this lady was the famous Chalais, who suffered on the scaffold 
for a conspiracy, of which the real object is to this day doubtful. 
Madame de Chevreuse was exiled for her association in this 
affair. She departed from the brilliant court with vows of ven- 
geance, which she religiously remembered. She asked permission 
to go to England, where Holland, Buckingham, and Charles I. 
were her friends. This, unluckily for Richelieu, was refused, 
and Lorraine fixed upon for her place of banishment. She at 
once made a conquest of the Duke Charles IV., at that time the 
ally of Austria. The duchess succeeded in extending the league 
to England and Savoy. This coalition was dissolved by the fall 
of Rochelle; and, in negotiating peace, Charles I. made the re- 
turn of the duchess to France one of its most pressing conditions. 
Richelieu consented, much against his inclination ; and the lady 
returned, to add the astute minister himself to the number of 
those who were subdued by her personal charms, at that time in 
all their splendour. But, to the credit of Madame de Chevreuse 
as a woman, let it be said, that she always made her politics sub- 
servient to her liaisons, and never these to her politics. She 
scorned to feign even a friendship which she did not feel, and 
boldly preferred Chateauneuf to the position which seems at 
this time to have been sought by his all-powerful master. Cha- 
teauneuf had committed himself to the service of Richelieu, and 
had been rewarded by him with the government of Touraine 
and a high official position in the court. He conceived for Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse a passion of which a man at fifty is usually 
supposed to be incapable; and the devotion of the lady, though 
younger by nearly twenty years, was not less sincere and entire. 
The cardinal soon perceived a change in his confidential minis- 
ter, and discerned its cause; and many letters from the duchess 
to her lover are filled with accounts of the cardinal’s jealousy of 
and anxiety to prevent their intercourse. These letters are of 
great interest, and bear traces of that grandeur of mind which 
was at this time a kind of moral tradition among the French 
nobility, and which nothing but a combination of the vices of 
the period with extreme vulgarity of nature, as in Madame de 
Montbazon, could obscure. Love and accordance with the laws 
of society are the conditions of a true alliance between man and 
woman; but in almost every age one or other of those condi- 
tions seems to have been regarded practically as non-essential. 
In the days of chivalry, which was not yet over in the time of 
Madame de Chevreuse, love was looked upon by most persons as 
all in all; just as legality is now. We do not venture to say 
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which ought to be condemned as the worst mistake. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from one of these letters will sufficiently indi- 
cate the tone which it was possible, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, for a woman sincerely to maintain, under 
conditions which, in later days, would be far too morally de- 
pressing to allow of such a style: “ Je vous conseille, ne pouvant 
pas encore dire que je vous commande, et ne voulant plus dire 
que je vous price, de porter le diamant que je vous envoye, afin 
que voyant cette pierre, qui a deux qualités, ’une d’ctre ferme, 
Vautre si brillante qu’elle parait de loin et fait voir les moindres 
défauts, vous vous souveniez qu’il faut étre ferme dans vos pro- 
messes pour qu’elles me plaisent, et ne point faire de fautes pour 
que je n’en remarque point.” The defection of Chateauneuf, and 
the inveterate, though always courteously-conducted, hatred of 
Madame de Chevreuse towards Richelieu, enraged the haughty 
minister, who, seeing that conciliation was impossible, banished 
her again, first to one of her ¢evres near Paris, and afterwards to 
Touraine ; where she remained four years, and relieved her ennui 
by getting up a mysterious correspondence between the queen, 
Charles IV. of Lorraine, Henrietta of England, and the King of 
Spain. Richelieu made this correspondence with the enemies of 
France the ground of the most serious accusations against Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse and the queen; and, in fact, it seems certain 
that it was of a more or less treasonable character. The queen 
was greatly humiliated, but nothing could be brought home to 
her intriguing friend. An erroneous signal, however,—a Book 
of Hours sent to the latter by the queen’s dame d@atours, Ma- 
dame de Hautefort, bound in red instead of green,—was taken 
as an intimation that flight was necessary; and the adventurous 
duchess escaped into Spain on horseback and in male attire, after 
various rencontres, which demanded all the extraordinary cour- 
age and presence of mind of which she was mistress. Philip IV. 
received the friend of his sister with all demonstrations of hon- 
our, and it is said that he himself enlarged the list of her con- 
quests. Finding correspondence with France almost impossible, 
she passed from Spain into England, at that time neutral, and 
received the warmest welcome from Charles I., Henrietta, and a 
number of her old friends at the court. Here her pecuniary re- 
sources became exhausted ; she was soon involved in heavy debt ; 
and, weary of exile under circumstances so painful to her pride, 
she opened negotiations with Richelieu for her return. The mi- 
uister hoped to make use of her influence with the Duke of Lor- 
raine, dreaded the effects of the free exercise of her powers in a 
foreign country, and gladly treated with her through Boispille 
and the Abbé du Dorat. The spectacle of this negotiation, which 
lasted for more than a year, and was after all abortive, is a 
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curious one. All the cunning of Richelieu was exhausted in per- 
suading her into his power. The duchess was his match, and re- 
fused to return without fuller guarantees than the minister chose 
to give for her personal safety from the results of any crimi- 
nating information regarding her past conduct, which might 
possibly be in his possession; and subsequent warnings from the 
Duke of Lorraine, and from Anne of Austria herself, confirmed 
Madame de Chevreuse in her suspicions that Richelieu, under 
forms of courtesy, and even kindness, was preparing her destruc- 
tion. This truce at an end, Madame de Chevreuse renewed with 
redoubled zeal her active hostility against the cardinal. The 
Duke de la Valette, summoned to take his trial before one of 
those unconstitutional and tyrannical commissions which were the 
chief scandal of Richelieu’s administration, fied to England, and, 
through the intercession of the exiled duchess with Charles I., 
was received at the court, to the justifiable indignation of the 
practical ruler of France. The duchess became the head of an 
active and powerful faction of emigrants, who maintained a strict 
intelligence with the cabinet of Madrid, and made themselves a 
source of continual danger and anxiety to Richelieu. In 1641 
we find Madame de Chevreuse at Brussels, and acting as the bond 
of communication between England, Spain, and Lorraine. Sub- 
sequently she was associated with the Count de Soissons and 
Cing Mars in their attempts against Richelieu. The Queen of 
France, charged again with participation in the anti-ministcrial 
intrigues, sacrificed her faithful ally, the duchess, to ingratiate 
herself with the all-powerful cardinal, and insisted upon her con- 
tinued exclusion from France. At this time the fortunes of Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse were at their worst; her enemy was trium- 
phant; her friends traitorous or weak ; her resources exhausted ; 
her return to France, her children, and her possessions, appa- 
rently hopeless. Richelieu died; and Louis XIII., who, during 
his short survival was faithful to his minister’s policy, quickly 
followed him, leaving in his will an especial clause against Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse and her friend Chateauneuf, for whom so 
much had been suffered and undertaken by her. The continued 
banishment of the one, and imprisonment of the other, were de- 
clared to be matters of state necessity ; but within a few days of 
the death of the king, the provisions of this document were re- 
vised or rejected by the Parliament, Anne declared regent with- 
out the control of a council, Chateauneuf came forth from his 
prison, and his faithful mistress the duchess returned to France, 
bold in the hope that she and the ancient Garde des Sceaux 
would henceforth be to the queen what Richelieu had been to 
Louis XIII. But the duchess had not made her calculations 
with her usual skill; she had made allowance neither for the 
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change which ten years of the hard discipline of circumstances 
had necessarily wrought upon the queen, nor for the still greater 
change which the imposition of a new and great responsibility 
is apt to bring about in moral character. Anne, though destined 
ever, as a woman, to be the subject of personal, was no longer 
the slave of petty influence. The splendid and powerful monarchy 
which Richelieu had half created was too precious a possession to 
be frittered away for the gratification of the few great heads of 
houses who still maintained the pretensions which Richelieu had 
worked so long and so effectually to subdue. Anne received back 
her old favourite with courtesy, but without warmth; and it was 
not long before the duchess discovered that Richelieu had left an 
heir to his power in the person of Mazarin. The duchess at the 
time of her return knew little or nothing of Mazarin; but Maza- 
rin knew her very well, and at once comprehended the necessity 
of refusing her any share with himself in the queen’s confidence. 
His policy, however, was always subtle and conciliatory, and it 
was some time before Madame de Chevreuse gave up her che- 
rished hope of exalting Chateauneuf to the supreme conduct of 
affairs. Chateauneuf was not her only protégé; and in propor- 
tion as the prospect of succeeding in advancing him diminished, 
she grew bolder in the espousal of the cause of the nobles, who 
had been the enemies of Richelieu and of the integrity of the 
monarchical power, and who now began to find in Mazarin a 
scarcely less formidable opponent. At a time when all was 
external civility and even gallantry between Mazarin and the 
duchess, the discerning and well-informed minister makes a 
memorandum to the eftect that “mes plus grands ennemis sont 
les Vendéme et Mme. de Chevreuse.” Innumerable sentences 
equally explicit remain, in the handwriting of Mazarin, to show 
that he regarded her as the head of the “ Importants,” whose 
squabbles and intrigues were about to be developed into the 
tragi-comedy of the Fronde. The object at first proposed by the 
party was to supplant the influence of Mazarin with the queen; 
and this proving hopeless,—for the connection of Anne and her 
minister was soon recognised for something far stronger than a 
political one,—they proposed to deal with him in a more sum- 
mary manner; and the reality of the conspiracy of the Impor- 
tants to assassinate the minister, together with the part taken in 
it by Madame de Chevreuse, are points which M. Cousin’s re- 
searches and reasonings establish beyond doubt. Mazarin, as- 
sisted by fortune and a miraculously effective system of espionage, 
turned the machinations of his enemies to his own account, and 
forced the queen-regent to invest him with absolute authority to 
deal with his enemies as he chose. The consequence was the 
arrest of the Duke de Beaufort, and the dispersion of the conspi- 
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rators who were openly implicated. Madame de Chevreuse ven- 
tured to present herself at court the very day after the attempted 
assassination had failed; but, on the arrest of Beaufort, the queen 
courteously intimated to her that, although she believed her in- 
nocent of the designs of the prisoner, it would be as well that she 
should quictly retire first to her house at Dampierre, and after- 
wards to Touraine, whither Chateauneuf had himself been “ in- 
vited” to retire. There the indefatigable lady continued her in- 
trigues against the minister with undiminished vigour, and was 
soon ordered to take up her abode at Angouléme. At this place 
there was a state prison, in which Chateauneuf had been confined 
for ten years for her sake. Dreading lest this order implied some- 
thing worse than banishment, she once more determined on flight 
from France. After many adventures and hardships, she reached 
the Spanish Netherlands, and made Liége for a time her head- 
quarters, whence she kept up an extensive correspondence, and 
laboured to maintain and improve the alliance between Austria, 
Spain, and Lorraine, upon which the last hopes of her party 
rested. Mazarin did all he could to detach Charles 1V. of Lor- 
raine from this league; but his plans were successfully com- 
bated by the duchess. The storm which now burst forth in the 
Fronde may almost be considered to have been of her raising; 
for, besides herself, and until the accession to the party of the 
great Condé and his sister the Duchess de Longueville, it 
boasted of no leader of real power; its ostensible head, the 
Duke de Beaufort, being a person wholly incapable of manag- 
ing the intrigues into which he plunged, and of which he fancied 
himself to be the soul. We have neither space nor inclination 
to follow this wonderful woman through the Fronde. At its 
commencement she was nearly fifty years old, and during its 
course she seems for the first time to have begun to think of her 
own and her family’s interests. Hitherto her “hates and her loves 
had ruled her, to the exclusion of all other considerations. She 
vacillated for some time between Mazarin and Condé, to whose 
brother, the Prince de Conti, she hoped to marry her daughter 
Charlotte ; but finally the errors of Condé showed her where for- 
tune was likely to settle, and she ended by concluding a sincere 
alliance with her old but faithless friend Anne and her enemy 
Mazarin. The Duc de Chevreuse dying in 1657, the duchess, then 

nearly sixty, married the last of her many lovers, the Marquis de 
Laignes; and, havi ing outlived all who had inter ested her, Richelieu 
and Mazarin, Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, Chateauneuf and 
the Duke of Lorraine, her first lover Lord Holland, and her latest 
De Laignes, it is said that she became “‘dévote.” At all events, 
she ended her days in a tranquillity and a retirement accor ding 
much better with her age than with her antecedents. 
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Such is the outline of the life of this extraordinary woman. 
The moral is almost too obvious to be dwelt upon. She was not 
a bad woman: as the times went, she ought rather to be looked 
upon as the reverse; her liaisons were irregular, but not vulgar ; 
her passions were violent, but not low, for “they could suffer “the 
prolonged absence of their object without changing or expiring ; 
her friendships were sincere and constant; and even in her hos- 
tilities she displayed a natural loyalty which rendered them re- 
spectable ; her energy and courage in action, her cheerfulness and 
spirit in adversity, were unsurpassed ; and if her moral constitu- 
tion, upon the whole, was thus at worst but mediocre, her talents 
were astonishing. Of how many of the men who have done great 
services, and made great figures in the world, could more ‘than 
this be said? Madame de Chevreuse had, indeed, all the quali- 
ties of a great man but one, and that was the power of acting 
from other than personal interests. She was a woman with an 
extraordinary endowment of every intellectual faculty consisting 
with womanhood ; but she could not reject her nature, which was 
to be subordinate, if not gracefully by submission of will, then 
disgracefully by wayward devotion of passion ; and, as if to point 
the moral more sharply, to men inferior to herself in every qua- 
lity but—manhood. Insubordinate in her very love, she insisted 
upon serving her friends and paramours in her own way and not 
in theirs, and the consequence was that La Rochefoucauld could 
with justice accuse her of having injured all with whom she was 
in any way connected. 

The character and career of Madame de Longueville were too 
much like those of Madame de Chevreuse to be described by us 
at any length. We can only direct attention to those points in 
which the characteristics of the first were the complement of those 
of the last—the two taken together making one complete illus- 
tration of what womanhood is when diverted from its sphere and 
vocation. The faults of Madame de Longueville, if not so many 
or so grave as those of Madame de Chevreuse, were, to our think- 
ing, far more disagreeable. Ifthe perversion of a woman’s per- 
fections is painful to behold, much more so is that of her pecu- 
liar and, in their sphere, permissible defects. Great beauty, wit, 
and courage, were in both ladies diverted from their proper uses; 
but woman’s personal vanity, which charms our masculine pre- 


judices when it is in moderation and employed about her own 


personal attractions, is above all other things repulsive when it 
mocks a masculine ambition, and pretends to an interest in ab- 
stract principles of science, politics, and theology. We confess 
that Madame de Chevreuse conspiring the death of Mazarin is 
not nearly so offensive to our nerves as Madame de Longueville 
in either of the comparatively innocent positions of précicusc-in- 
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chief at the Maison Rambouillet, criticising the couplets of Voi- 
ture ; of generalissimo of the Fronde, giving directions to and re- 
ceiving homages from crowds of dilettanti rebels at the Hotel de 
Longueville ; or of doctor of divinity at Port-Royal, disputing 
Jansenist points with the graceful gourmande Madame de Sablé. 

Her liaison with the selfish but magnificently showy La Roche- 
foucauld may reasonably be suspected of having had for its mo- 
tive as much of worldly vanity as passion; and his conduct after 

its termination moves us more with contempt for him than pity 
for her. No woman, deserving such praises as are lavished by 
M. Cousin upon Madame de Longueville, could ever have been 
won to the sacrifice of her virtue and reputation by the cold 
trickster which the author of the Mazimes, with inconceivable 
moral fatuity, declares himself, in his Memoirs, to have been in 
regard to her. Vexed with Mazarin and the queen at not suc- 
ceeding in obtaining from them a certain purely formal court 
precedence, which he had no right whatever to expect, he tells us 
that he determined upon revenge ; saw that Condé must be made 
the chief instrument of it, and that he was to be won from his 
loyalty only through his sister, Madame de Longueville, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. We translate from his Mémoires,— 
which, with incredible baseness, he allowed to circulate during 
the life of his late mistress, and with falsehood and cowardice 
disavowed when he began to find what men thought of him, and 
how they were likely to act towards him,—the passage in which 
this soi-disant Bayard chuckles over his villany : 


“The beauty of Madame de Longueville, her intellect, and her va- 
rious personal charms, attached to her all who could hope to be tole- 
rated by her. She was at this time so united with her family, and so 
tenderly loved by the Due d'Enghien, her brother, that to please her 
was to possess his friendship. Many persons tried this way in vain, 
and inixed their ambition with other sentiments. Miossens, since 
Marshal of France, persevered long, but with no success. I was one 
of his particular friends, and he told me his designs. He feigned hopes 
which he did not and could not really feel.- So some time passed, until 
at last I had reason to believe that [ could make a better use than he 
of the attachment and confidence of Madame de Longueville. I con- 
vinced him that this was the case, but assured him that considera- 
tion for him would always withinold me from forming an attachment 
(prendre des liaisons) with Madame de Longueville unless I had his con- 
sent. I even confess that I purposely embittered his mind towards 
her ; without, however, saying any thing that was not the truth. He 
gave her up to me entirely ; but he repented when he saw the results 
of this liaison.” 


The writer of this passage, in his anxiety to obtain credit for 
profound cunning, seems to have overlooked the inevitable con- 
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clusion that either this account, or the boast he loved to make 
while the “ attachment” in question was going on, that 


‘Pour mériter son coeur, pour plaire & ses beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, je l’aurais faite aux dieux,’ 
was a lie. As to which of the boasts was the best founded, there 
cannot be much doubt. We repeat, that we cannot entertain any 
very exalted admiration for a woman who could give herself to 
such a man under any circumstances, far less under conditions of 
feeling which would allow of her subsequent light-minded infi- 
delity with the Duc de Nemours, whereby even La Rochefoucauld 
was provoked to a resentment deeper than should have been dic- 
tated by his worldly interests. 

“But now,” says M. Cousin, in commencing his life of Ma- 
dame de Hautefort, after having finished that “of Madame de 
Chevreuse,—“ now we have to describe a very different person ; 
one who will lead us among the same events, but who will carry 
thither a wholly different character. She appears as the enemy, 
but not the rival of Richelieu; her life does not belong to poli- 
tical history ; she does not dispute the government of France with 
the two great cardinals, she only refuses to betray for them her 
friends and her cause ; her cause ‘being, or at least always appear- 
ing to her tv be, that of religion and virtue.” It is always thus. 
A noble woman is only to be praised by negatives, all positive 
commendations sounding gross and partial beside her delicate 
and elaborate loveliness. 

Marie de Hautefort was born in 1616, and was soon after left 
an orphan and committed to the charge of her grandmother, 
Madame de la Flotte Hauterive. Her early years were passed in 
the country ; but there was much talk of the court and its plea- 
sures at her. grandmother’s house; and the beautiful and intel- 
lectual girl, at eleven years of age—then almost a woman in 
figure—and then and always too innocent to have any clement of 
asceticism in her sincere picty, offered fervent prayers to Heaven 
to be allowed to—go to court! Madame de la Flotte had affairs 
which brought her to Paris; Marie went with her, and made 
such an impression, that the queen-mother, Mary de Medicis, at 
once placed her among her maids-of- honour. Though but twelve 
years of age, her manners were distinguished by that “tras grand 
air, tempéré par une retenue presque sévére,” which to the last 
continued to be the quality of her chaste and noble loveliness. 
Her beauty of person must have been of the very loftiest kind, if 
we may judge from the careful reproduction of an authentic por- 
trait which accompanies the Life, and from the effect which she 
immediately produced in the most brilliant and fastidious court 
in the world. She had the name of Aurora given to her, as de- 
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scriptive of her fresh and inriocent splendour. When she was 
fourteen the king fell in love with her. He took her away from 
the queen-mother, and placed her with the queen-consort, who 
at first was naturally somewhat shy of a maid-of-honour who was 
manifestly a rival. But Anne soon discovered in Mademoiselle 
de Hautefort a mind from which she had nothing to dread. As 
for the affections of the king, Anne enjoyed too little of them at 
any time to care much for the platonic alliance which she saw 
plainly was the worst she had to fear; she soon found also that 
her misfortunes and neglect constituted a much more powerful 
claim to the noble girl’s attachment than the power and prestige 
of the greatest monarch in the world. Thus the favourite of the 
king enjoyed the singular distinction of being at the same time 
scarcely less the favourite of his wife. The first public mark of 
attention from the king to the maid-of-honour was on occasion 
of a sermon, at which the queen and the court were present. The 
maids-of-honour, according to custom, were seated on the ground. 
The king sent the velvet, on which he was kneeling, for Made- 
moisclle de Hautefort to sit upon. She blushed with confusion, 
obeyed a sign from the queen to take it, but placed it by her side. 
Such a mixture of modesty and tact was not unappreciated in the 
court of France. On another occasion an incident occurred which 
will serve to explain how the position of Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort was one against which not the slightest exception could be 
taken, a little allowance being made for the liberal manners of the 
seventeenth century. The king entered the apartment of the 
queen as she and her maid-of- honour were discussing a note, con- 
taining something that it was not desired that the king should 
see. He pressed very much to obtain it, and Mademoiselle de 
Hautefort found it impossible to keep the queen’s secret except 
by placing the paper in her bosom. ‘This at once terminated the 
dispute ; although in M. Cousin’s version of the story—which is 
not the one we have adopted as the most probable—the queen in 
jest held the hands of the beautiful girl, and dared the king to 
take the letter from its sanctuary. Though the religion of Louis, 
and his reverence for this noble lady, prev vented him from affront- 
ing her with his passion, his extreme jealousy was a source of con- 
tinual annoyance to her; and many a time the pride of the good 
and gay young beauty resented the assiduities and pretensions 
of an amitié w shich had no right to such exclusiveness, and no 
foundations for such suspicions; for, with several of the noblest 
gentlemen of France at her feet, Mademoiselle de Hautefort’s 
heart was untouched. After these misunderstandings with his 
“friend,” Louis would sit and sulk in a corner for hours; and 
there was no gaiety at the court until a good understanding was 
restored. At this time the affections of the maid-of-honour were 
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chiefly set upon her mistress, for whose sake alone she seems to 
have endured attentions which, to say the least, incommoded 
her. Madame de Motteville, in her Memoirs, assures us that 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort treated Louis at all times “as badly 
as it was permitted to treat a king.” His neglect and hatred of 
his wife, founded upon the atrocious suspicions which Richelieu, 
for political purposes, succeeded in bringing upon her, deprived 
him of the respect of one whose generous nature revolted against 
all appearance of injustice. Towards Richelieu himself, as the 
chict author of the queen’s misfortunes, she entertained feelings 
of contempt and dislike which she made no effort to conceal, al- 
though the mighty minister loaded her with compliments and 
attentions, calculating that her presence at the court was not 
fitted to increase the favour of Anne with Louis. Finding, how- 
ever, that all his endeavours to change her from an enemy into a 
friend were vain, and that she was domg more service to the queen 
by pleading her cause than disservice by her personal attractions, 
Richelieu determined upon getting rid of her influence. He per- 
suaded the king that she ridiculed his manners and his passion 
in his absence; and, instead. of appeasing his scruples of con- 
scicnce, as heretofore, he represented his affection as dangerous 
and contrary to religion. These means proving only partially 
effective, Richelieu called into play a rival beauty, Louise Angé- 
lique de la Fayette, who, with scarcely inferior virtues and per- 
sonal attractions, had a nature more sympathetic with that of 
Louis. The king found in this lady a compassionate, patient, and 
friendly listener to the sorrows and complamts which he de- 
lighted in talking about to women; and their relationship soon 
ripened into the high and tender friendship which was ordinarily 
the limit of the king’s “amours;” for, with all his weaknesses, 
his religion was sincere and his refinement remarkable ; and the 
woman whom he could have suspected of a willingness to sacrifice 
her dignity to his affection would never have possessed it. In 
this instance, however, the king in a moment of passion forgot 
his better knowledge and Mademoiselle de la Fayette’s honour 
so far as to propose that she should take up her residénce at Ver- 
sailles, and be “toute a lui.” His punishment was heavy, but 
just. The noble young lady, between whom and himself there 
had for two years subsisted a most deep and happy friendship, 
determined, after many regrets and a strong struggle with her 
heart, to have no further communication with him but through 
the grating of a nunnery. Upon these terms, however, the king 
continued for many months to see her at the convent of St. 
Mary of the Visitation. Like Mademoiselle de Hautefort, Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette was constant in her favourable repre- 
sentations of the queen to her consort; and it was after one of 
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these singular visits, that the king, prevented by a storm from 
returning to St. Maur, stopped a night’at the Louvre, where was 
the queen, who nine months after gave birth to Louis XIV. 
During this period, Mademoiselle de Hautefort remained in the 
service of Anne, who was almost entirely abandoned by Louis, 
and solaced herself with maintaining, chiefly by means of Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse, a correspondence with her royal relatives of 
Spain, then at war with France. The fact of this correspondence 
was treasonous; and the nature of it, whatever it may have been, 
was such that the queen had the greatest terror of its transpiring. 
At one moment her fate depended upon the correspondence of 
her replies to the examination imposed upon her by Richelieu 
with the statements of her confidant and aid La Porte, who was 
then in the Bastille. Mademoiselle de Hautefort, as heroic as 
she was beautiful and tender, disguised herself en grisette, left the 
Louvre at dawn, went in a fiacre alone to the Bastille, waited ever 
so long exposed to the coarse pleasantries of the corps de garde 
at the gate, obtained a solitary interview with the Chevalier de 
Jars, who had just received his pardon on the very scaffold for 
his part in the queen’s affairs, prevailed upon him to risk his head 
again by making himself the means of conveying a letter to La 
Porte, returned as she came, had the good fortune to reach her 
apartment unrecognised; and was then for the first time over- 
come with the terrible risks to which she had exposed herself, 
and, what she prized far more, her unblemished reputation. In 
the political intrigues of the queen and Madame de Chevreuse 
she had no interest. Richelieu and the king were unjust ; Anne 
suffered, and required service and consolation ; and that was all 
the noble maiden knew or cared to know. 

The prospect of the queen’s becoming a mother, as soon as it 
was known, made a great improvement in her position with the 
king, who was thus again thrown into the society of Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort. His passion, for a time suspended by his affec- 
tion for Mademoiselle de la Fayette, revived, and maintained for 
two years more its chaste and stormy life. The proud maiden 
refused to acquire any advantage to her not very splendid for- 
tune; and the only honour she consented to receive was one from 
the hands of the queen—namely, the office of dame datours, 
which entitled her to be called Madame. Richelieu’s jealousies 
reawakened with the passion of the king; there was no second 
Louise de la Fayette at hand; and the minister took advantage 
of the part which he had the means of proving that Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort had taken in aiding the queen in her forbidden 
correspondence with Madame de Chev reuse and other active ene- 
mies of the cardinal, to demand the dismissal of the favourite 
from the court. Louis resisted. Richelieu had recourse to his 
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last and always successful trick: he gave the king to under- 
stand that he must choose between his minister and his mistress. 
Even this argument, however, only prevailed upon Louis to con- 
sent to her being exiled for a period of fourteen days. She 
refused to believe the direction to absent herself, on receiving 
it through Richelieu, and obtained an audience of the king, de- 
manding of what crime she was accused. Louis replied that the 
order was wrung from him against his will; that it was but for 
temporary reasons of state, and that it gave him the greatest 
grief. This was not enough to satisfy the dignity and self- 
respect of the lady, who told him that im bidwug him adieu for 
fourteen days she bade him adieu for ever. Mademoiselle de 
Chémerault, another of the queen’s ladies, was dismissed at the 
same time; but only in order that she might continue to act as 
Richeliew’s spy upon the words and actions of the noble creature, 
who fancied her her sincere friend. Mademoiselle de Hautefort 
thought that the queen had not treated Mademoiselle de Ché- 
merault with sufficient generosity in the gifts she made her on 
her dismissal; and, utterly careless of her own interests, she ad- 
dressed to Anne, the noblest letter of remonstrance which it has 
ever been our happiness to read. Louis died without beholding 
her again; and, indeed, his fickle nature had been diverted from 
his sorrow for her loss by a new favourite, Cing Mars. Anne 
was no sooner a widow than she begged Madame de Hautefort to 
return. She was now twenty-seven, and at the height of her 
beauty. She became the chief ornament of the famous Mai- 
son Rambouillet—at that time the place of reunion for the most 
refined and exclusive society the world has seen. Here, sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere of literary dilettantism, which turned 
all her contemporaries more or less into blue-stockings, and which 
in its less-dignified development at the assemblies of Mademoi- 
selle de Scudéry afterwards provoked the ridicule of Moliere, 
Madame de Hautefort’s delicacy and tact preserved her from the 
airs of the précieuse. The few letters of her writing which re- 
main are “ toujours spirituelles, mais trés négligées ;”” and a con- 
temporary writer says, “ Pour les vers, c’est sa passion: et, quoi- 
quelle n’en fasse point, elle les récite comme si elle les faisait.” As 
she was free from the prevailing intellectual dilettantism, she was 
equally a stranger to the more tempting, and, at that time, all 
but universal dilettantism of the affections. The consequence 
was, that the passions she inspired were deep, sincere, and really 
chivalrous. The mock chivalry of La Rochefoucauld became gen- 
uine towards her. On the eve ofa battle he gave her brother 
a letter, containing a declaration of his love, to be given to her 
if he died; if not, to bereturned. “ C’était la,” says M. Cousin, 
“comme on faisait la cour 4 Mlle. de Hautefort.” Her nobler 
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charms for a while eclipsed the attractions of Madame de Che- 
vreuse in the eyes of Charles of Lorraine. On one occasion 
he took prisoner a French gentleman whom he discovered to be 
slightly acquainted with her. “I give you your liberty,” he said ; 
“and require nothing for your ransom but the honour of hear- 
ing that you have kissed, upon my part, the hem of the robe of 
Madame de Hautefort.” And many another, in whom love had 
hitherto been vice, found it the well-head of v irtue when inspired 
by her. A noble young soldier, the Marquis de Gévres, had the 
inexpressible honour and happiness of touching the heart of this 
lady ; but her royal admirer prévented their marriage, which was 
in course of arrangement; and, just as De Gévres was restored 
to his hopes by the king’s death, and was about to receive the 
staff of Marshal of France for his brilliant services, he was killed 
at the siege of Thionville. Madame de Hautefort’s magnificent 
reserve upon all points touching her own intertsts and feelings 
permitted to none of the aristocratic memoir-writers of the time 
the means of informing posterity how far she was affected by 
tuese incidents. 

Madame de Hautefort, on her return to the court of Anne of 
Austria, after the death of Richelieu and Louis XIIT., had every 
reason to calculate upon reaping the reward of her faithful ser- 
vices, as far as such services can be rewarded temporally, in the 
unimpeded favour of the queen, who was now a queen indeed. 
But this change from the position of the powerless and oppressed 
consort to the absolute regent was not really favourable to Ma- 
dame de Hautefort any more than it had been to Madame de 
Chevreuse. Madame de Hautefort cared very little for polities, 
and very much for her personal friends ; and she was not prepared 
to look coldly upon all her old alliances, formed at first m the 
service and interest of the queen, merely because Anne, with a 
sense of responsibility which made the sacrifice a virtue in her, 
chose to abandon her former connections, and to take up with the 
partisans of Richelieu and the monarchy. The loyalty of Madame 
de Hautefort was of too high and heavenly a character for that. 
Her position at court, which she by no means undervalued, might 
still, however, have been maintained, had it not been for the pe- 
culiar favour to which Mazarin now rose, and the scandal created 
by his nightly conferences with the queen. It was more than 
the pride and delicacy of the dame d’atours could bear. More- 
over, she was dévote full twenty years before the usual age,—for 
she was now only twenty-seven, ‘and in all the splendour of her 
beauty; and affairs of state, which were made the excuse for these 
conferences, were trifles in her eyes when compared with a wilful 
indifference to even the “ appearance of evil.” She regarded 
silence under these circumstances as a crime ; and, far from being 
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intimidated by the dangers of interference and expostulation, 
those dangers acted as provocatives to a virtue of which the only 
drawback was a heroic intemperance, and a slight defect of suavity 
when, but only when, it had to do with the failings of kings and 
queens. In fact, Madame de Hautefort treated Anne, in her 
turn, “as ill as it was permitted to treat a queen ;” that is to say, 
she displayed a marked disapproval of her conduct, and made no 
concealment of her dislike of Mazarin, which was unmitigated, 
although he, like Richelieu, did his very best to be well with 
her. Failing, he, like his predecessor, determined to get rid of 
her uncongenial influence ; and the very means which Richelicu 
had used with Louis XIII., Mazarin employed with his royal 
mistress. He represented Madame de Hautefort as being in 
the habit of publicly expressing her views of the quecn’s conduct ; 
and Anne, already irritated by the private representations of her 
dame @atours, was completely estranged from her in heart by 
the calumnies and exaggerations of the minister. But to dismiss 
her from the court was not a step to be taken in haste. Madame 
de Hautefort was the idol of two yery considerable parties, the 
Importants and the Saints; and in the court itself she was with- 
out an enemy besides Mazarin, and the mistress whom she per- 
sisted in serving too well. The little king, Louis XIV., was 
devotedly attached to her, and used to call her his wife; and 
several of the chief nobles of the country were suitors for her 
hand; in particular, Gassion, the general-in-chief of the French 
cavalry, the Duke de Liancour, and the Duke Charles de Schom- 
berg, who were among the most valuable servants of the mon- 
archy, were devoted to this lady with a passion which would not 
have forgiven any injury to her. The Duke de Schomberg 
seemed to be favoured by Madame de Hautefort ; and it was 
highly to Mazarin’s interest that an alliance should take place 
which would make her the wife ofa man who hated partisanship, 
and would at least secure her neutrality towards the chief mini- 
ster whom he served. Our readers must be sufficiently inte- 
rested by this time in Madame de Hautefort to be curious to 
know something about the man who was to be her husband. He 
is thus painted by a contemporary: “11 avait les premiéres 
charges de la cour; il ne voyait que les princes au-dessus de lui. 
I] était fait a peu prés comme on dépeint les héros de romans: il 
était noir; mais sa mine haute, guerriére, et majestucuse, inspirait 
du respect a ses amis et de la crainte 4 ses ennemis ; il était mag- 
nifique, libéral, et avait fait des dépenses extraordinaires dans les 
emplois qwil avait eu en commandant les armées de France. 
Sa mine était tellement pleine de majesté, qu’un jour, étant chez 
une dame et étant dans la ruelle avee un habit fort brillant d’or 
et d’argent, une nourrice de cette dame entrant dans la chambre 
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en fut si surprise qu’elle s’approcha d’une demoiselle et lui de- 
manda quel roi était la auprés de sa maitresse ?” A man, in ex- 
ternals at least, not unworthy of our heroine. But her true and 
stately soul did nothing in haste. She subjected her suitov’s 
passion to the test of a long and dubious courtship ; and felt her- 
self bound not to abandon the court, as she probably might have 
to do for Languedoc, which was De Schomberg’s government, 
until all had been done to retrieve the queen from her position 
with Mazarin; who was thus at length compelled to.obtain by 
open rupture what he had hoped to effect quietly, and as if in 
the interest of his proud and beautiful enemy. The party of the 
Importauts were scattered by a sort of coup-détat, as we have 
seen in the story of Madame de Chevreuse ; several even of the 
ladies about the queen’s person were dismissed or warned; and 
Madame de Hautefort, of all Mazarin’s political enemies, was the 
only one of any consequence who escaped defeat and humiliation 
on this occasion. She was far above suspicion of having had any 
part in the conspiracy which threw so many others into Mazarin’s 
power; the candour and openness of her enmity pu%zled and 
awed the prince of intriguers, and enabled her to dispute his in- 
fluence with the queen, long after all the Importants, including 
the infinitely clever Madame de Chevreuse, were for the time put 
to silence. Madame de Hautefort was moreover to the party of 
the Saints what Madame de Chevreuse was to the Importants ; 
and her opposition to Mazarin was made formidable by being 
supported with the whole influence of the religieuses of the con- 
vents of the Filles-de-Sainte-Marie, the Carmelites, and the Val- 
de-Grace. But the warfare thus carried on afforded no cause for 
open accusation ; and it was upon the always somewhat rash gene- 
rosity of Madame de Hautefort in interceding for those whom she 
considered to have been unjustly treated, that her fall from court 
favour was made to depend. She irritated the queen greatly by 
representations in favour of Beaufort, in whose guilt she did not 
believe ; and on one occasion was so emphatic in recommending 
the claims of some old servant to Anne’s consideration, that the 
queen told her plainly that she was weary of her reprimands, 
and altogether dissatisfied with her conduct ; and the next morn- 
ing the dame d’atours received a command to quit the court. 
For a time she was in despair at having, as it appeared, irrevo- 
cably offended her to whose service her entire lite had been de- 
voted. Like Louise Angélique de la Fayette, she withdrew to 
the convent of Filles-de-Sainte-Marie, with the intention of be- 
coming one of the religieuses ; but, happily for the world, her 
lovely light was destined not to be so hidden under a bushel. 
Her adorers showed the sincerity of their vows by hastening 
to renew them now that she was in disgrace. The Duke de 
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Schomberg’s solicitations were listened to; and Madame de 
Hautefort, after a crowning act of nobility which we have not 
space to relate, but which involved a momentary giving up of her 
lover for the supposed interests of his family, became the Duchess 
de Schomberg at the age of thirty, in the year 1646. For ten 
years she was the tenderest and happiest of wives, and afterwards 
the holiest of widows. Her personal beauty increased with years, 
as perfectly noble beauty always does. As she had been the or- 
nament of the Maison Rambouillet without affectation of litera- 
ture, she now became that of Port-Royal without mixing herself 
with the Jansenist quarrel. It was in vain that Louis XIV. en- 
deavoured to persuade her back to the court, “afin,” as he said, 
“Wy rétablir la dignité et la grandeur qu’on commence a ne 
plus y voir.” She led a life of active and unpretentious piety 
until 1691, which was the date of her translation from a life of 
grace to one of glory. 

Where else shall we find another like her? Lady Rachel 
Russell, her contemporary, was nearer to her than any other we 
remember ; an additional example in confirmation of the remark 
that nature is fond of bringing forth extraordinary persons in 
pairs ; but Lady Russell seems neither to have had that magnificent 
physique, nor those splendid opportunities, which confer such a 
grand and full perfection on the picture of Madame de Hautefort. 
Do what we will with our understandings and moral principles, we 
can never make puritans of our tastes; and however the mind may 
cry peccavi for its preference, of two beautiful natures it always 
will prefer that which goes the most gloriously clad. Neither 
will the feelings accept potentialities for actualities. Lady Rus- 
sell, in Madame de Hautefort’s circumstances, almost certainly 
would have been no less noble ; nay, it is more than likely that 
she would have avoided Madame de Hautefort’s one mistake, 
which seems to have been an unnecessarily plainspoken way to- 
wards those who happened to have the power of resenting it with 
overwhelming effect. As it was, however, Lady Russell’s oppor- 
tunities were limited ; and so France is left to boast the produc- 
tion of the most imposingly noble woman with whom history has 
made us acquainted. 

We are aware that many of our readers will altogether dis- 
pute the principles by which we are induced to attribute such an 
eminence to a woman who was nothing more than a woman, hold- 
ing the old orthodox rank of the “weaker vessel,” and as such 
claiming peculiar honour; who was too much attached to her 
friends ever to soar quite out of the region of personalities ; whose 
virtues were never startling, being all strung like pearls upon the 
silken thread of propriety; who was not without that amiable 
vanity which enhances our admiration by seeming not ungratcful 
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for it; who, in fine, though virtuous and heroic when occasion 
required, was at all times and on all occasions nothing so much 
as womanly. Many others have been as virtuous, as beautiful, 
and as heroic; but none else has in an equal degree glorified 
these perfections by such an attractive radiance of womanhood,— 
that mysterious influence, which we can only describe by nega- 
tives and contradictions; that charming subordination, which 
affects us less as the necessity of a weaker being than as the 
complaisance of a nature which would rather persuade than 
command; that flattering inferiority, which allows us the lea- 
dership in wisdom, and is content that we should preach, so 
that it maintains the monopoly of the good example; that 
ever-present and ever-intangible charm, whose best praise is that 
it is the reverse of manhood. Marie de Hautefort has first 
taught us what a woman may be, and what a man may aspire 
to deserve. 

We gladly take the opportunity of repeating, in connection 
with her life, what M. Guizot says, in concluding his beautiful 
essay on Lady Russell, called “ L’ Amour dans le Mariage :” 

“‘T have felt profound pleasure in relating the history of this 
lady, so pure in her passion, always great, and always humble in 
her greatness, faithful and devoted, with equal ardour to her feel- 
ings and her duties in grief and joy, in triumph and adversity. 
Our times are attacked with a deplorable malady: men believe 
only in the passion which is attended with moral derangement : 
infinite love, perfect devotion, all ardent, exalted, and soul- 
mastering sentiments, appear to them impossible within the 
bounds of moral laws and social conventions ; all order seems to 
them a paralysing yoke, all submission a debasing servitude ; no 
flame is any thing if it is not a devouring conflagration. This 
disease is all the graver because it is not the crisis of a fever, 
nor the explosion of an exuberant force. It springs from perverse 
doctrines, from the rejection of law, faith, and superhuman exist- 
ence, from the idolatry of man, who takes himself for God. And 
with this disease there is joined another no less lamentable: man 
not only adores nothing but himself; but even himself he adores 
only in the multitude where all men are confounded. He hates 
and envies every thing that rises above the vulgar level; all su- 
periority, all individual grandeur, seems to him an iniquity and 
au injury towards that chaos of undistinguished and ephemeral 
beings whom he calls humanity. When he perceives, in the 
higher walks of society, some great scandal, some odious instance 
of vice and crime, he rejoices, and ardently turns it to the worst 
account against social superiorities, making it to be believed that 
such things are the natural consequences of high birth, great 
fortune, aristocratic condition. When we have been assailed by 
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these base doctrines, and the shameful passions which give birth 
to, or are born from, them; when we have felt the hatefulness of 
them and measured the peril, it is a very lively delight to meet 
with one of those noble examples which are their splendid con- 
futation. In proportion as I respect humanity in its totality, I 
admire and love those glorified images of humanity, which per- 

sonify and set on high, under visible features and with a proper 
name, whatever it has of most noble and most pure. Lady Rus- 
sell gives the soul this beautiful and virtuous joy. C’est une 
grande dame chrétienne.’ And if Lady Russell and Madame 
de Hautefort are splendid and unanswerable replies to vulgar de- 
preciations of aristocracy, they offer no less forcible and illus- 
trious denials of the calumnies on womanhood which with our 
generation pass for praise. Of all the monstrous births of mo- 
dern philosophy, surely none is so monstrous, so marked with 
moral ignorance and deterioration, as the dostrine of the equality 
of man and woman, in the form in which it is at present widely 
preached. No woman, who has read the foregoing pages, will 
suspect us of desiring to derogate from her honour ; and, indeed, 
our indignation is, not so much because the doctrine in pomt 
diminishes the honour of man, as because it sullies by misrepre- 
senting that of his gentle ally. Surely she has points of su- 
periority enough, without disputing the sole points which we and 
nature deny to her—namely, wisdom for the legislative, and force 
for the executive, in life. Well aware that we really abuse what 
we overrate, we yet deliberately admit an excellency of nature 
in woman which ‘puts to the blush the best results of grace in 
man. Her superiority to man in that wherein he most excels 
the beasts, religion; his physical inferiority to her in almost 
every thing but that in which the beasts excel him, strength ; 

the only virtue in which she does not share being that in which 
they do, physical courage; her far greater readiness to rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep; her 
infinite versatility, which caused an old writer to say: “ Sing 
of the nature of woman, and then the song shall be surely full 
of varicties, old crotchets, and most sweet closes,—it shall be 
humour grave, fantastic, loving, melancholy, sprightly, one in 
all and all in one;” her beauty, which is love visible, which 
purifies our passions in exciting them, and makes our desires 
glow like sunny clouds in the sky of a pure conscience ; her 
voiee, which is audible benevolence ; her manner, a miracle of 
lovely tact, and candour subtly-paced as guile ;—these and other 
praises, which would exhaust us long before we exhausted them, 
are surely enough to countervalue that poor predominance of 
power with which the brain and muscles of man are indefeasibly 
endowed, and which ferce kingship upon him in the very tecth 
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of his false philosophy. The happiness and dignity of man and 
woman require, not a confusion, but a complete distinction, of 
their relations; and the title of the “ weaker vessel,” being, 
on the best authority, the woman’s peculiar title to honour, is 
not to be forgotten and ignored, but contemplated and loved. 
Only thus can their absolutely infinite capability of being mu- 
tually exalted come into effect. They are like the two plates of 
the philosophical instrument called the electrical doubler, which 
by mutual opposition under proper circumstances indefinitely 
intensify their contrasted conditions: her softness, delicacy, teu- 
derness, compliance, fear, and confidence, opposed to whatever 
strength, courage, gravity, firmness, dignity, and originality, 
there may have been in him before, render a certain exaltation 
of these virtues, for her sake, easy; every such exaltation upon 
his part induces in her a more passionate submission, whereby 
her peculiar qualities are correspondingly developed ; and every 
such increment of loving and intelligent self-devotion calls 
upon him, in turn, for the delightful exercise of a higher degree 
of manhood, in order that he may deserve it. How hopeful 
would be that reform which should begin where life begins, 
in the relation of the sexes! How hopeless all reforms which 
attempt to clear the social current any where but at its source! 
There are certain moral processes which seem to be antece- 
dent to religion. St. Paul tells us that the man who does not 
provide for those of his own household has not only denied the 
faith, but “is worse than an infidel; and religion does not so 
much teach as assume a knowledge of the primary facts of na- 
ture, which those, who in our day are worse than infidels, repre- 
sent as doctrines, in order that it may be possible to deny them. 
The family titles are those by which God reveals His relation to 
us and ours to Him; and to misinterpret them is to obscure re- 
velation in its very terms. The human affections are the living 
figures by which we are to be taught to comprehend and feel 
those which are divine. The performance of natural duties, and 
the possession of natural knowledge, constitute and indicate that 
“honest and good heart,” which we are told is not the fruit of 
the seed of faith, but the ground in which it must be sown, in 
order to come to perfection. Now the relation of husband and 
wife, besides being the first and strongest of human ties, is the 
source from which they all spring; and a miscomprchension of 
the nature of the primary relation necessarily involves error in 
the understanding of those which are derivative. 

Tn conclusion, let us thank M. Cousin for a series of works— 
for each of these four volumes is a “ work” in a sense in which 
few books are so now—which will probably bring him quite as 
much credit as his graver performances. We have met with few 
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volumes, in which the history of France during the time of Louis 
XIIL. and the Regency can be so agreeably and safely studied, by 
one who already knows something of the subject, as in these. 
They contain the fruits of many years’ research, pursued with en- 
thusiasm, and now put forth with simplicity and integrity. The 
style of M. Cousin is perfectly free from the epigrammatic and 
antithetical cleverness which casts suspicion upon the writings of 
some even of the soundest of modern French writers. We rise 
from the perusal of these volumes with the liveliest impressions 
of the characters of Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis XIII., Anne of 
Austria, Condé, La Rochefoucauld, and many others; but there 
is little or none of the set character-painting of which French 
writers are commonly so fond. The effects are all made by an 
honest rendering of facts. To the professed historian, the most 
valuable portions of these publications will be the voluminous 
appendices, consisting of unpublished documents, for the most 
part of high interest. 





Art. IV.—PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. YFdited by Mrs. 
Shelley. 1853. 
Essays, Letters from Abread, Translations, and Fragments. By 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. 1854. 
The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Captain Thomas Medwin. 
1847. 


Arter the long biography of Moore, it is half a comfort to think 
of a poet as to whom our information is but scanty. The few 
intimates of Shelley seem inclined to go to their graves without 
telling in accurate detail the curious circumstances of his life. 
We are left to be content with vague “ prefaces” and the cir- 
cumstantial details of a remarkable blunderer. We know some- 
thing, however ;—we know enough to check our inferences from 
his writings; in some moods it is pleasant not to have them dis- 
turbed by long volumes of memoirs and anecdotes. 

One peculiarity of Shelley’s writing makes it natural that at 
times we should not care to hay e, that at times we should wish 
for, a full biography. No writer has left so clear an image of 
himself in his writings; when we remember them as a whole, we 
seem to want no more. No writer, on the other hand, has left 
so many little allusions which we should be glad to have ex- 
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plained, which the patient patriarch would not perhaps have 
endured that any one should comprehend while he did not. 
The reason is, that Shelley has combined the use of the two great 
modes by which writers leave with their readers the image of 
themselves. There is the art of self-delineation. Some authors 
try in imagination to get outside themselves—to contemplate 
their character as a fact, and to describe it and the movement of 
their own actions as external forms and images. Scarcely any 
one has done this as often as Shelley. There is hardly one of 
his longer works which does not contain a finished picture of 
himself in some point or under some circumstances. Again, 
some writers, almost or quite unconsciously, by a special imstinct 
of style, give an idea of themselves. This is not peculiar to lite- 
rary men; it is quite as remarkable among men of action. There 
are people in the world who cannot write the commonest letter 
on the commonest affair of business without giving a just idea 
of themselves. The Duke of Wellington is an example which 
at once occurs of this. You may read a despatch of his about 
bullocks and horseshoe-nails ; and yet you will feel an interest— 
a great interest, because somehow among the words seems to 
lurk the mind of a great general. Shelley has this peculiarity 
also. very line of his has a personal impress, an unconscious 
inimitable manner. And the two modes in which he gives an 
idea of himself concur. In every delineation we see the same 
simple intense being. As mythology found a Naiad in the course 
of every liquid stream, so through each eager line our fancy sees 
the same panting image of sculptured purity. 

Shelley’s is probably the most remarkable instance of the 
ye impulsive character. Some men are born under the law: 
their whole life is a continued struggle between the lower 
principles of their nature and the higher, These are what 
are called men of principle; each of their best actions is a 
distinct choice between conflicting motives. One propension 
would bear them here; another there; a third would hold them 
still: into the midst the living will goes forth in its power, and 
selects whichever it holds to be best. The habitual supremacy 
of conscience in such men gives them an idea that they only 
exert their will when they do right; when they do wrong they 
seem to “let their nature go;” they say that “they are hurried 
away :” but, in fact, there is commonly an act of will in both 
cases ;—only it is weaker when they act ill, because in passably 
good mén, if the better principles are reasonably strong, they con- 
quer ; it is only when very faint that they are vanquished. Yet 
the case is ev ‘idently not alw ays SO; sometimes the wrong prine iple 
is of itsclf and of set purpose de finitely chosen. The very exist- 
ence of divided natures is a conflict. “This is no new description 
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of human nature. For eighteen hundred years Christendom has 
been amazed at the description in St. Paul of the law of his 
members warring against the law of his mind. Expressions most 
unlike in lansuage, but not dissimilar in meaning, are to be 
found in some of the most familiar passages of Aristotle. 

In extreme contrast to this is the nature which has no strug- 
gle. It is possible to conceive a character in which but one im- 
pulse is ever felt—in which the whole being, as with a single 
breeze, is carried in a single direction. The only exercise of the 
will in such a being is in aiding and carrying out the dictates 
of the single propensity. And this is something. There are 
many of our powers and faculties only in a subordinate degree 
under the control of the emotions; the intellect itself in many 
moments requires to be bent to defined attention by compulsion 
of the will ; no mere intensity of desire will thrust it on its tasks. 
But of what in most men is the characteristic action of the will, 
—namely, self-control,—such natures are hardly in want. An 
ultimate case could be imagined in which they would not need it 
at all. They have no lower desires to pull down, for they have 
no higher ones which come into collision with them; the very 
words ‘ lower’ and ‘higher,’ involving the contemporancous action 
and collision of two impulses, are inapplicable to them ; there is 
no strife ; all their soul impels them in a single line. Of course 
this may be a quality of the highest character: indeed, in the 
highest character it will certainly be found ; no one will question 
that the whole nature of the holiest being tends to what is holy 
without let, struggle, or strife—it would be impiety to doubt it. 
Yet this same quality may certainly be found in a lower—a much 
lower—mind than the highest. A level may be of any elevation ; 
the absence of intestine commotion may arise from a sluggish 
dullness to eager aspirations; the one impulse which is felt 
may be any impulse whatever. If the idea were completely 
exemplified, one would instinctively say, that a being with so 
single a mind could hardly belong to human nature. Tempta- 
tion is the mark of our life ; we can hardly divest ourselves of the 
idea that it is indivisible from our character. As it was said of 
solitude, so it may be said of the sole dominion of a single im- 
pulse, ‘“‘ Whoso is devoted to it would seem to be either a beast 
or a god.” 

Completely realised on earth this idea will never be; but 
approximations may be found, and one of the closest of those 
approximations is Shelley. We fancy his mind placed in the 
light of thought, with pure subtle fancies playing to and fro. On 
a sudden an impulse arises ; it is alone, and has nothing to con- 
tend with ; it cramps the intellect, pushes aside the fancies, con- 
strains the nature; it do/ts forward into action. Such a cha- 
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racter is an extreme puzzle to external observers. From the 
occasionality of its impulses it will often seem silly; from their 
singularity, strange ; from their intensity, fanatical. It is ab- 
surdest in the more trifling matters. There is a legend of Shel- 
ley, during an early visit to London, flying along the strect, 
catching sight of a new microscope, buying it in a moment ; 
pawning it the imstant afterwards to relieve some one in the 
same street in distress. The trait may be exaggerated, but it is 
characteristic. It shows the sudden irruption of his impulses, 
their abrupt force and curious purity. 

The predominant impulse in Shelley from a very early age 
was “a passion for reforming mankind.” Mr. Newman has told 
us in his Letters from the East how much he and his half-mission- 
ary associates were annoyed at being called “ young people trying 
to convert the world.” Ina strange land, ignorant of the language, 
beside a recognised religion, in the midst of an immemorial so- 
ciety, the aim, though in a sense theirs, seemed ridiculous when 
ascribed to them. Shelley would not have felt this at all. No 
socicty, however organised, would have been too strong for him 
to attack. He would not have paused. The impulse was upon 
him. He would have been ready to preach that mankind were 
to be “free, equal, pure, and wise,’—in favour of “justice, and 
truth, and time, and the world’s natural sphere,’”’—in the Ottoman 
empire, or to the Czar, or to George III. Such truths were 
independent of time and place and circumstance; some time 
or other, something, or somebody, (his faith was a little vague) 
would most certainly intervene to establish them. It was this 
placid undoubting confidence which irritated the positive and 
sceptical mind of Hazlitt. “The author of the ‘Prometheus 
Unbound,’ ” he tells us, “has a fire in his eye, a fever in his 
blood, a maggot in his brain, a hectic flutter in his speech, which 
mark out the philosophic fanatic. He is sanguine- -comple xioned 
and shrill-voiced. As is often observable in the case of religious 
enthusiasts, there is a slenderness of constitutional stamina, 
which renders the flesh no match for the spirit. His bending, 
flexible form appears to take no strong hold of things, does 
not grapple with the world about him, but slides from it like 
pital And in its liquid texture mortal wound 

Receives no more than can the fluid air.’ 


The shock of accident, the weight of authority, make no impres- 
sion on his opinions, which retire like a fez ther, or rise from the 
encounter unhurt, through their own buoyancy. He is clogged 
by no dull system of realities, no earth- bound feclings, no rooted 
prejudices, by nothing that belongs to the mighty trunk and 
hard husk of nature and habit ; but is drawn up by irresistible 
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levity to the regions of mere speculation and fancy, to the sphere 
of air and fire, where his delighted spirit floats in ‘seas of pearl 
and clouds of amber.’ There is no caput mortuum of worn-out 
threadbare experience to serve as ballast to his mind; it is all 
volatile intellectual salt-of-tartar, that refuses to combine its 
evanescent, inflammable essence with any thing solid or any 
thing lasting. Bubbles are to him the only realities :—touch 
them, and they vanish. Curicsity is the only proper category 
of his mind; and though a man in knowledge, he is a child in 
feeling.” And so on with vituperation. No two characters 
could, indeed, be found more opposite than the open, eager, 
buoyant poet, and the dark, threatening, unbelieving critic. 

t is difficult to say how far such a tendency under some cir- 
cumstauces might not have carried Shelley into positions most 
alien to an essential benevolence. It is most dangerous to be 
possessed with an idea. Dr. Arnold used to say that he had 
studied the life of Robespicrre with the greatest personal benefit. 
No personal purity is « protection against insatiable zeal ; it al- 
most acts in the opposite direction. The less a man is conscious 
of inferior motives, the more likely is he to fancy that he is doing 
God service. There is no difficulty in imagining Shelley cast by 
the accident of fortune into the Paris of the Revolution ; hurried 
on by its ideas, undoubting in its hopes, wild with its excite- 
ment, going forth in the name of freedom conquering and to 
conquer ;—and who can think that he would have been scru- 
pulous how he attained such an end? It was in him to have 
walked towards it over seas of blood. One could almost identify 
him with St. Just, the “ fair-haired republican.” 

On another and a more generally interesting topic, Shelley 
advanced a theory which amounts to a deification of impulse. 
* Love,” he tells us, “is imevitably consequent upon the per- 
ception of loveliness. Love withers under constraint: its very 
essence is liberty; it is compatible neither with obedience, 
jealousy, nor fear; it is there most pure, perfect, and unlimited, 
where its votaries live in confidence, equality, and unreserve. 
. . » » Ahusband and wife ought to continue united only 
so long as they love each other. Any law which should bind 
them to cohabitation for one moment after the decay of their 
affection would be a most intolerable tyranny, and the most 
unworthy of toleration. How odious an usurpation of the right 
of private judgment should that law be considered, which should 
make the ties of friendship indissoluble, in spite of the caprices, 
the inconstancy, the fallibility, of the human mind! And by 
so much would the fetters of love be heavier and more unen- 
durable than those of friendship, as love is more vehement and 
capricious, more dependent on those delicate peculiarities of 
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imagination, and less capable of reduction to the ostensible merits 
of the object.” This passage, no doubt, is from an early and 
crude essay, one of the notes to “Queen Mab ;” and there are 
many indications, in his latter years, that though he might hold 
in theory that “constancy has nothing virtuous in itself,” yet 
in practice he shrank from breaking a tie hallowed by years of 
fidelity and sympathy. But though his conduct was doubtless 
higher than his creed, there is no evidence that his creed was 
ever changed. The whole tone of his works is on the other side. 
The ‘ Epipsyechidion” could not have been written by a man 
who attached a moral value to constancy of mind. And the whole 
doctrine is most expressive of his character. A quivering sensi- 
bility endured only the essence of the most refined love. It is 
intelligible, that one who bowed in a moment to every desire 
should have attached a kind of consecration to the most pure 
and eager of human passions. 

The evidence of Shelley’s poems confirms this impression of 
him. The characters which he delineates have all this same 
kind of pure impulse. The reforming impulse is especially felt. 
In almost every one of his works there is some character, of 
whom all we know is, that he or she had this passionate disposi- 
tion to reform mankind. We know nothing else about them, 
and they are all the same. Laon, in the “ Revolt of Islam,” 
does not differ at all from Lionel, in “ Rosalind and Helen.” 
Laon differs from Cythna, in the former poem, only as male from 
female. Lionel is delineated, though not with Shelley’s greatest 
felicity, in a single passage : 

** Yet through those dungeon-walls there came 
Thy thrilling light, O liberty ! 
And as the meteor’s midnight flame 
Startles the dreamer, sunlight truth 
Flashed on his visionary youth, 
And filled him, not with love, but faith, 
And hope, and courage, mute in death ; 
For love and life in him were twins, 
Born at one birth : in every other 
First life, then love its course begins, 
Though they be children of one mother : 
And so through this dark world they fleet 
Divided, till in death they meet. 
But he loved all things ever. Then 
He passed amid the strife of men, 
And stood at the throne of armed power 
Pleading for a world of woe : 
Secure as one on a rock-built tower 
O’er the wrecks which the surge trails to and fro. 
*Mid the passions wild of human-kind 
He stood, like a spirit calming them ; 
For, it was said, his words could bind 
Like music the lulled crowd, and stem 
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That torrent of unquiet dream 

Which mortals truth and reason deem, 
3ut is revenge, and fear, and pride. 
Joyous he was, and hope and peace 
On all who heard him did abide, 
Raining like dew from his sweet talk, 
As, where the evening star may walk 
Along the brink of the gloomy seas, 
Liquid mists of splendour quiver.” 


Such is the description of all his reformers in calm. In times 
of excitement, they all burst forth— 
*¢ Fear not the tyrants shall rule for ever, 

Or the priests of the bloody faith ; 

They stand on the brink of that mighty river 

Whose waves they have tainted with death 5 

It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells, 

Around them it foams, and rages, and swells: 

And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 

Like wrecks in the surge of eternity.” 


In his more didactic poems it is the same. All the world is 
evil, and will be evil, until some unknown conqueror shall ap- 
pear—a teacher by rhapsody and a conqueror by words—who 
shall at once reform all evil. Mathematicians place great reli- 
ance on the unknown symbol, great X. Shelley did more; he 
expected it would take life and reform our race. Such imper- 
sonations are, of course, not real men; they are mere incarna- 
tions of a desire. Another passion, which no man has ever felt 
more strongly than Shelley—the desire to penetrate the mys- 
teries of existence (by Hazlitt profancly called curiosity) —is 
depicted in “ Alastor” as the sole passion of the only person in 
the poem : 


*¢ By solemn vision and bright silver dream 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 
The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips ; and all of great, 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew. When early youth had past, he left 
His cold fire-side and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
Many a wide waste and tangled wilderness 
Has lured his fearless steps ; and he has bought 
With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage men, 
His rest and food.” 








He is cheered on his way by a beautiful dream, and the search 
to find it again mingles with the shadow y quest. It is remark- 
able how great is the superiority of the ‘personification in “ Al- 
astor,” though one of his earliest writings, over the reforming 
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abstractions of his other works. The reason is, its far greater 
closeness to reality. The one is a description of what he was; 
the other of what he desired to be. Shelley had nothing of the 
magic influence, the large insight, the bold strength, the per- 
meating eloquence, which fit a man for a practical reformer ; but 
he had, in perhaps an unequalled and unfortunate measure, the 
famine of the intellect—the daily insatiable craving after the 
highest truth—which is the passion of “ Alastor.”” So completely 
did he feel it, that the introductory lines of the poem almost 
seem to identify him with the hero; at least they express senti- 
ments which would have been exactly dramatic in his mouth : 


** Mother of this unfathomable world ! 
Favour my solemn song ; for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only : I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 
In charnels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps records of the trophies won from thee, 
Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost, 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are. In lone and silent hours, 
When night makes a weird sound of its own stiliness, 
Like an inspired and desperate alchymist, 
Staking his very life on some dark hope, 
Have 1 mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my most innocent love ; until strange tears, 
Uniting with those breathless kisses, made 
Such magic as compels the charmed night 
To render up thy charge . . . . and, though ne’er yet 
Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary, 
Enough from incommunicable dream, 
And twilight fantasms and deep noonday thought, 
Has shone within me, that serenely now, 
And moveless as a long-forgotten lyre, 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 
I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my strain 
May modulate with murmurs of the air, 
And motions of the forests and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man.” 


The accompaniments are fanciful; but the essential passion was 
his own. ‘ 

These two forms of abstract personification exhaust all which 
can be considered characters among Shelley’s poems—one poem 
excepted. Of course, all his works contain “ Spirits,” “ Phan- 
tasms,” “ Dream No. 1,” and “ Fairy No. 3;” but these do not 
Lelong to this world. ‘he higher air seems never to have been 
favourable to the production of marked character; with almost 
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all poets the inhabitants of it are prone to a shadowy thinness : 
in Shelley, the habit of frequenting mountain-tops has reduced 
them to evanescent mists of lyrical energy. One poem of Shel- 
ley’s, however, has two beings of another order; creations which 
if not absolutely dramatic characters of the first class—not be- 
ings whom we know better than we know ourselves—are never- 
theless very high specimens of the second; persons who seem 
like vivid recollections from our intimate experience. In this 
case the dramatic execution is so good, that it is difficult to say 
why the results are not quite of the first rank. One reason of 
this is, perhaps, their extreme simplicity. Our imaginations, 
warned by consciousness and outward experience of the wonder- 
ful complexity of human nature, refuse to credit the existence of 
beings, all whose actions are unmodified consequences of a single 
principle. These two characters are Beatrice Cenci and her 
father Count Cenci. In most of Shelley’s poems—he died under 
thirty—there is an extreme suspicion of aged persons. In actual 
life he had plainly encountered many old gentlemen who had no 
belief in the complete and philosophical reformation of mankind. 
There is, indeed, an old hermit in the “ Revolt of Islam’? who is 
praised, (Captain Medwin identifies him with a Dr. Some-one who 
was kind to Shelley at Eton) ; but in general the old persons in 
his poems are persons whose authority it is desirable to disprove : 





** Old age, with its gray hair 
And wrinkled legends of unworthy things 
And icy sneers, is naught.” 
The less its influence, he evidently believes, the better. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, he selected for a tragedy a horrible sub- 
ject from Italian story, in which an old man, accomplished in 
this world’s learning, renowned for the “cynic sneer of o’er- 
experienced sin,” is the principal evil agent. The character of 
Count Cenci is that of a man who of set principle does evil for 
evil’s sake. He loves “ the sight of agony :” 
© All men delight in sensual luxury ; 
All men enjoy revenge ; and most exult 
Over the tortures they cun never feel, 
Flattering their secret peace with others’ pain : 
But I delight in nothing else.” 
If he regrets his age, it is from the failing ability to do evil: 


*¢ True, I was happier than I am while yet 
Manhood remained to act the thing I thought ; 
While lust was sweeter than revenge: and now 
Invention palls.” 


It is this that makes him contemplate the violation of his 
daughter : 
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*¢ There yet remains a deed to act, 
Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 
More dull than mine.” 


Shelley, though an habitual student of Plato—the greatest 
modern writer who has taken great pleasure in his writings— 
never seems to have read any treatise of Aristotle; otherwise he 
would certainly seem to have derived from that great writer the 
idea of the dxoXacros; yet in reality the idea is as natural to 
Shelley as any man—more likely to occur to him than to most. 
Children think that every body who is bad is very bad. Their 
simple eager disposition only understands the doing what they 
wish to do; they do not refine: if they hear of a man doing evil, 
they think he wishes to do it,—that he has a special impulse to 
do evil, as they have to do what they do. Something like this was 
the case with Shelley. His mind, impulsive and childlike, could 
not imagine the struggling kind of character—cither those which 
struggle with their lower nature and conquer, or those which 
struggle and are vanquished—either the éyxpazns or the axpa- 
TIS of the old thinker; but he could comprehend that which is 
in reality far worse than either, the being who wishes to commit 
sin because it is sin, who is as it were possessed with a demon 
hurrying him on, hot and passionate, to vice and crime. The 
innocent child is whirled away by one impulse; the passionate 
reformer by another; the essential criminal, if such a being be 
possible, by a third. They are all beings, according to one divi- 
sion, of the same class. An imaginative mind like Shelley’s, 
belonging to the second of these types, naturally is prone in 
some moods to embody itself under the forms of the third. It 
is, as it were, the antithesis to itselfi—Equally simple is the other 
character—that of Beatrice. Even before her violation, by a 
graphic touch of art, she is described as absorbed, or beginning 
to be absorbed, in the consciousness of her wrongs : 


‘¢ Beatrice. As I have said, speak to me not of love. 
IIad you a dispensation, I have not ; 
Nor will I leave this home of misery 
Whilst my poor Bernard, and that gentle lady 
To whom I owe life and these virtuous thoughts, 
Must suffer what I still have strength to share. 
Alas, Orsino! all the love that once 
I felt for you is turned to bitter pain. 
Ours was a youthful contract, which you first 
Broke by assuming vows no Pope will loose : 
And thus I love you still, but holily, 
Even as a sister or a spirit might ; 
And so I swear a cold fidelity.” 


After her violation, her whole being is absorbed by one thought, 
—how and by what subtle vengeance she can expiate the me- 
AA 
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mory of her shame. These are all the characters in Shelley ; 
an impulsive unity is of the essence of them all. 

The same characteristic of Shelley’s temperament produced 
also most marked effects on his speculative opinions. The pecu- 
liarity of his creed early brought him into opposition to the 
world. His education seems to have been principally directed 
by his father, of whom the only description which has reached 
us is not favourable. Sir Timothy Shelley, according to. Captain 
Medwin, was an illiterate country gentleman of an extinct race ; 
he had been at Oxfor d, where he learned nothing ; had made the 
grand tour, .rom which he bre mught back “a smattering of bad 
French and a bad picture of an eruption at Vesuvius.” He had 
the air of the old school, and the habit of throwing it off which 
distinguished that school. Lord Chesterfield himself was not 
easier on matters of morality. He used to tell his son that he 
would provide for natural children ad infinitum, but would never 
forgive his making a mésalliance. Onreligion his opinions were 
very lax. He, indeed, “ required his servants,” we are told, “ to 
attend church,” and even on rare occasions, with superhuman 
virtue, attended himself; but there, as with others of that gene- 
ration, his religion ended. He doubtless did not feel that any 
more could be required of him. He was not consciously insin- 
cere; but he did not in the least realise the opposition between 
the religion which he professed and the conduct which he pur- 
sued. Such a person was not likely to influence a morbidly sin- 
cere imaginative nature in favour of the doctrines of the C hureh of 
England. Shelley went from Eton, where he had been singular, to 
Oxtord, where he was more so. He was a fair classical scholar ; 
but his real mind was given to out-of-school knowledge. He had 
written anovel; he had studied chemistry ; when pressed in argu- 
ment, he used to ask, “ What, then, does C ondorcet say upon the 
subject 7” This was not exactly the youth for the U niversity of 
Oxford in the year 1810. A distinguished pupil of that University 
once observed to us, “The use of the University of Oxford is, that 
no one can over-read themselves there. The appetite for knowledge 
is repressed. A blight is thrown over the ingenuous mind, &e.” 
And possibly it may be so; considering how small a space lite- 
rary knowledge fills in the busy English world, it ma ry not be 
without its adv antages that any mind prone to bookish enthu- 
siasm should be taught by the ‘dryness of its appointed studies, 
the want of sympathy of its teachers, and a rough contact with 
average English youth, that studious enthusiasm must be its own 
reward; that in this country it will meet with little other; that 
it will not be encouraged in high places. Such discipline may, 
however, be carried too far. A very enthusiastic mind may 
possibly by it be turned in upon itself. Such was the case 
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with Shelley. When he first came up to Oxford physics were 
his favourite pursuit. On chemistry, especially, he used to be 
eloguent. “The galvanic battery,” said he, “is a new engine. 
It has been used hitherto to an insignificant extent; yet it 
has worked wonders already. What will not an extraordinary 
combination of troughs of colossal magnitude, a well-arranged 
system of hundreds of metallic plates, effect?” Nature, how- 
ever, like the world, discourages a wild enthusiasm. “ His 
chemical operations scemed to an unskilful observer to pro- 
mise nothing but disasters. Ue had blown himself up at 
Eton. He had inadvertently swallowed some mineral poison, 
which he de clared had seriously injured his health, and from 
the’ effects of which he should never recover. His hands, his 
clothes, his books, and his furniture, were stained and cov ered 
by medical acids,” and so on. Disgusted with these and other 
failures, he abandoned physics for metaphysics. He rushed 
headlong into the form of philosophy then popular. It is not 
likely that he ever read Locke; and it is casy to imagine the 
dismay with which the philosopher would have regarded so 
“heady and skittish” a disciple: but he continually invoked 
Locke as an authority, and was really guided by the French ex- 
positions of him then popular. Ilume, of course, was not with- 
out his influence. With such teachers only to control him, an 
excitable poct rushed in a moment to materialism, and thence to 
atheism. Deriving any instruction from the University, was, 
according to him, absurd; he wished to convert the University. 
He issued a kind of thesis, stating by way of interrogatory all the 
difficulties of the subject ; called it the “necessity of atheism,” 
and sent it to the were ssors, heads of houses, and several bishops. 
The theistic be hiet of his ec Neer re Was equal to the occasion. “It 
was a fine spring morning on Lady-day in the year 1811, when,” 
says a fellow- ros ary “T went to Shelley’s rooms. He was ab- 
sent; but before I had collected our books, he rushed in. He 
was terribly agitated. I anxiously inquired what had happened. 
‘I am expe Hed? He then explained that he had been sum- 
moned before the Master and some of the fellows; that as he was 
unable to deny the authorship of the essay, he had been expelled, 
and ordered to quit the college the next morning at latest.” 
He had wished to be put on his trial more regularly, and stated 
to the Master that England was “a free country ;”’ but without 
effect. He was obliged to leave Oxford: his father was very 
angry; “if he had broken the Master’s windows, one could have 
understood it ;” but to be expelled for publishing a book seemed 
an error incorrigible, because incomprehensible. 

These details at once illustrate Shelley’s temperament, and 
enable us to show that the peculiarity of his opinions arose out of 
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that temperament. He was placed in circumstances which left 
his eager mind quite free. Of his father we have already spoken : 
there was no one else to exercise a subduing or guiding infiuence 
over him; nor would his mind have naturally been one ex- 
tremely easy to influence. Through life he followed very much 
his own bent and his own thoughts. His most intimate asso- 
ciates exercised little control over his belief. He followed his 
nature; and that nature was in a singular degree destitute of 
certain elements which most materially guide ordinary men. It 
seems most likely that a person prone to isolated impulse will be 
defective in the sensation of conscience. There is scarcely room 
for it. When, as in common conflicting characters, the whole 
nature is daily and hourly in a perpetual struggle, the faculty 
which decides what elements in that nature are to have the 
supremacy is daily and hourly appealed to. Passions are con- 
tending; life is a discipline; there is a reference every moment 
to the directory of the discipline--the order-book of the pas- 
sions. In temperaments not exposed to the ordinary struggle 
there is no such necessity. Their impulse guides them; they 
have little temptation ; are scarcely under the law ; have hardly 
occasion to consult the statute-book. In consequence, simple 
and beautiful as such minds often are, they are deficient in the 
sensation of duty; have no haunting idea of right or wrong ; 
show an easy abandon ia place of a severe self-scrutiny. At first 
it might secm that such minds lose little; they are exempted from 
the consciousness of a code to whose provisions they necd little 
access. But such would be the conclusion only from a superficial 
view of human nature. The whole of our inmost faith is a series 
of intuitions; and experience seems to show that the intuitions 
of conscience are the beginning of that serics. Childhood has 
little which can be called a religion; the shows of this world, 
the play of its lights and shadows, suffice. It is in the collision 
of our nature, which occurs in youth, that the first real sensation 
of faith is felt. Conscience is often then morbidly acute; a 
flush passes over the youthful mind; the guiding instinct is keen 
and strong, like the passions with which it contends. At the 
first struggle of our nature commences our religion. Childhood 
will utter the words; in early manhood, when we become half- 
unwilling to utter them, they begin to have a meaning. ‘The 
result of history is similar. The whole of religion rests on a 
faith that the universe is solely ruled by an almighty and all- 
perfect Being. This strengthens with the moral cultivation, 
and grows with the improvement of mankind. It is the assumed 
axiom of the creed of Christendom ; and all that is really highest 
in our race may have the degree of its excellence tested by the 
degree of the belief in it. But experience shows that the belief 
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only grows very gradually. We sce at various times, and now, 
vast outlying nations in whom the conviction of morality,—the 
consciousness of a law,—is but weak; and there the belief in an 
all-perfect God is half-forgotten, faint, and meagre. It exists as 
something between a tradition and a speculation; but it does 
not come forth on the solid earth; it has no place in the busi- 
ness and bosoms of men; it is thrust out of view even when we 
look upwards by fancied idols and dreams of the stars in their 
courses. Consider the state of the Jewish, as compared with the 
better part of the pagan world of old. On the one side we sce 
civilisation, commerce, the arts, a great excellence in all the 
exterior of man’s life; a sort of morality sound and sensible, 
placing the good of man in a balanced moderation within and 
good looks without,—in a combination of considerate good sense, 
with the air of aristocratic, or, as it was said, “ godlike,” re- 
finement. We sce, in a word, civilisation, and the ethics of 
civilisation; the first polished, the other elaborated and per- 
fected. But this is all; we do not sce faith. We sce in some 
quarters rather a horror of the curiosus deus interfering, con- 
trolling, watching,—never letting things alone,—disturbing the 
quiet of the world with punishment and the fear of punishment. 
The Jewish side of the picture is different. We sce a people 
who have perhaps an inaptitude for independent civilisation, who 
in secular pursuits have only been assistants and attendants on 
other nations during the whole history of mankind. These have 
no equable, beautiful morality like the others; but instead a 
gnawing, abiding, depressing—one might say, a siavish—ccre- 
monial, excessive sense of law and duty. This nation has faith. 
By a link not logical, but ethical, this intense, cating, abiding 
supremacy of conscience is connected with a deep daily sense of 
a watchful, governing, and jealous God. And from the people 
of the law arises the gospel. The sense of duty, when awakened, 
awakens not only the religion of the law, but in the end the 
other religious intuitions which lie round about it. The faith of 
Christendom has arisen not from a great people, but from “ the 
least of all people,”—from the people whose anxious legalism 
was a noted contrast to the easy, impulsive life of pagan nations. 
In modern language, conscience is the converting intuition,—that 
which turns men from the world without to that within,—from 
the things which are scen to the realities which are not seen. 
In a character like Shelley’s, where this haunting, abiding, op- 
pressive moral fecling is wanting or defective, the religious. belief 
in an Almighty God which springs out of it is likely to be defec- 
tive likewise. 

In Shelley’s case this deficiency was aggravated by what may 
be called the abstract character of his intellect. We have shown 
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that no character except his own, and characters most strictly 
allied to his own, are delineated in his works. The tendency of 
his mind was rather to personify isolated qualities or impulses 
—equality, liberty, revenge, and so on—than to ercate out of se- 
parate parts or passions the single conception of an entire cha- 
racter. This is, properly speaking, the mythological tendency. 
All early nations show this marked disposition to conceive of 
separate forces and qualitics as a kind of semi-persons; that is, 
not true actual persons with distinct characters, but beings who 
guide certain influences, and of whom all we know is that they 
guide those influences. Shelley evinces a remarkable tendency 
to deal with mythology in this simple and clementary form. 
Other poets have breathed into mythology a modern life; have 
been attracted by those parts which scem to have a religious 
meaning, and have enlarged that meaning while studying to 
meet it. With Shelley it is otherwise; the parts of mythology 
by which he is attracted are the bare parts,—the simple stories 
which Dr. Johnson found so tedious: 


*¢ Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains, 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains, 
She leapt down from the rocks 
With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams; 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine, 
Which slopes to the western gleams ; 
And gliding and springing 
oO o } fo) o> 
She went ever singing, 
In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 
And earth seemed to love her, 
And heaven smiled above her, 
As she lingered towards the deep 
Then Alpheus bold, 
On his glacier cold, 
With his trident the mountains shook, 
&e. dc.” 
Arethusa and Alpheus are not characters; they are only the 
spirits of the stream. When not writing on topics connected 
with ancient mythology, Shelley shows the same bent. “The 
Cloud,” and the “ Skylar kK? are more like mythology—have more 
of the impulse by which the populace, if we may so say, of the 
external world was first fancied into existence—than any other 
modern poems. There is, indeed, no habit of mind more remote 
from our solid and matter-of-fact existence; none which was 
once powerful, of which the present traces are so rare. In truth, 
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Shelley’s imagination achieved all it could with the materials be- 
fore it. The materials for the ercative faculty must be provided 
by the receptive faculty. Before a man can imagine what will 
seem to be realities, he must be familiar with what are realities. 
The memory of Shelley had no heaped-up “ store of life,’ no vast 
accumulation of familiar characters. His intellect did not tend 
to the strong grasp of realities; its taste was rather for the subtle 
refining of theories, the distillmg of exquisite abstractions. His 
imagination personified what his understanding presented to it. 
It had nothing else to do. He displayed the same tendency of 
mind—sometimes negatively and sometimes positively—in his 
professedly religious inquiries. THis belief went through three 
stages—first, materialism, then a sort of nihilism, then a sort of 
Platonism. In neither of them is the rule of the universe ascribed 
to a character: in the first and last it is ascribed to animated 
abstractions ; in the second there is no universe at all. In neither 
of them is there any strong grasp of fact. The writings of the 
first period are clearly influenced by, and modelled on, Lucretius. 
He held the same abstract theory of nature—sometimes of half- 
personified atoms, moving hither and thither of themselves—at 
other times of a general pervading spirit of nature, holding the 
same relation to nature, as a visible object, that Arcthusa the 
goddess bears to Arethusa the stream : 


‘¢ The magic car moved on. 
As they approached their goal 
The coursers seemed to gather speed : 
The sea no longer was distinguished ; earth 
Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere : 
The sun’s unclouded orb 
Rolled through the black concave ; 
Its rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot’s swifter course, 
And fell like ocean’s feathery spray 
Dashed from the boiling surge 
Before a vessel’s prow. 


The magic car moved on. 
Earth’s distant orb appeared 
The smallest light that twinkles in the heaven ; 
Whilst round the chariot’s way 
Innumerable systems rolled, 
And countless spheres diffused 
An ever-varying glory. 
It was a sight of wonder: some 
Were horned like the crescent moon ; 
Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o’er the western sea ; 
Some dash’d athwart with trains of flame, 
Like worlds to death and ruin driven ; 
Some shone like suns, and, as the chariot passed, 


Eclipsed all other light. 
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Spirit of Nature! here, 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy staggers, — 
Here is thy fitting tempie. 
Yet not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee : 
Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 
Less shares thy eternal breath. 
Spirit of Nature! thou, 
Imperishable as this scene,— 
Here is thy fitting temple.” 
And he copied not only the opinions of Luerctius, but also his 
tone. Nothing is more remarkable than that two poets of the 
first rank should have felt a bounding joy in the possession of 
opinions which, if true, ought, one would think, to move an ex- 
citable nature to the keenest and deepest melancholy. That this 
life is all; that there is no God, but only atoms and a moulding 
breath ; are singular doctrines to be accepted with joy ; they only 
could have been so accepted by wild minds bursting with impe- 
rious energy, knowing of no law, “wreaking thoughts upon ex- 
pression” of which they knew neither the meaning nor the result. 
From this stage Shelley’s mind passed to another; but not im- 
mediately to one of greater belicf. On the contrary, it was the 
doctrine of Hume which was called in to expel the doctrine of 
Epicurus. Tis previous teachers had taught him that there was 
nothing except matter: the Scotch sceptic met him at that point 
with the question—Is matter certain? Hume, as is well known, 
adopted the negative part from the theory of materialism and 
the theory of immaterialism, but rejected the positive side of 
both. He held, or professed to hold, that there was no substan- 
tial thing, cither matter or mind; but only “sensations and im- 
pressions” flying about the universe, inhering in nothing and 
going nowhere. These, he said, were the only subjects of con- 
sciousness ; all you felt was your fecling, and all you thought 
was your thought; the rest was only hypothesis. The notion 
that there was any “you” at all was a theory generally current 
among mankind, but not, unless proved, to be accepted by the 
philosopher. This doctrine, though little agreeable to the world 
in general, has an excellence in the eyes of youthful disputants ; 
it is a doctrine which no one will admit, and which no one can 
disprove. Shelley accordingly accepted it ; indeed, it was a bet- 
ter description of his universe than of most people’s; his mind 
was filled with a swarm of ideas, fancies, thoughts, streaming on 
without his volition, without plan or order. He might be par- 
doned for fancying that they were all; he could not sce the out- 
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ward world for them; their giddy passage occupied him till he 
forgot himself. He has put down the theory in its barest form : 
“The most refined abstractions of logic conduct to a view of life 
which, though startling to the apprehension, is, in fact, that which 
the habitual sense of its repeated combinations has extinguished 
in us. It strips, as it were, the painted curtain from this scene 
of things. I confess that I am one of those who am unable to 
refuse my assent to the conclusions of those philosophers who 
assert that nothing exists but as it is perceived.” And again: 
“The view of life presented by the most refined deductions of 
the intellectual philosophy is that of unity. Nothing exists but 
as it is perceived. The difference is merely nominal between 
those two classes of thought which are vulgarly distinguished by 
the names of ideas and of external objects. Pursuing the same 
thread of reasoning, the existence of distinct individual minds, 
similar to that which is employed in now questioning its own 
nature, is likewise found to be a delusion. The words, J, you, 
they, are not signs of any actual difference subsisting between 
the assemblage of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely marks 
employed to denote the different modifications of the one mind. 
Let it not be supposed that this doctrine conducts to the mon- 
strous presumption that I, the person who now write and think, 
am that one mind. I am buta portion of it. The words, J, and 
you, and they, are grammatical devices invented simply for ar- 
rangement, and totally devoid of the intense and exclusive sense 
usually attached to them. It is difficult to find terms adequate 
to express so subtle a conception as that to which the intellectual 
philosophy has conducted us. We are on that verge where words 
abandon us; and what wonder if we grow dizzy to look down 
the dark abyss of how little we know!” On his wild nerves 
these speculations produced a great effect. Their thin acute- 
ness excited his intellect; their blank result appalled his ima- 
gination. He was obliged to pause in the last fragment of 
one of his metaphysical papers, ‘ dizzy from thrilling horror.” 
In this state of mind he began to study Plato; and it is pro- 
bable that in the whole library of philosophy there is no writer 
so suitable to such a reader. A common modern author, be- 
lieving in mind and matter, he would have put aside at once 
as loose and popular. He was attracted by a writer who, lke 
himself, in some sense did not believe in cither—who supplied 
him with subtle realities different from cither, at once to be 
extracted by his intellect and to be glorified by his imagination. 
The theory of Plato, that the all-apparent phenomena were 
unreal, he believed already; he had a craving to believe in 
something noble, beautiful, and difficult to understand; he was 
ready, therefore, to accept the rest of that theory, and to believe 
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that these passing phenomena were imperfect types and resem- 
blances—imperfect incarnations, so to speak—of certain im- 
movable, eternal, archetypal re ealities, All his later writings are 
coloured by that theory, though in some passages the remains 
of the p hilosophy of the senses with which he commenced appear 
in odd proximity to the philosophy of abstractions with which 
he concluded. There is, perhaps, no allusion in Shelley to the 
Phedrus ; but no one can doubt which of Plato’s ideas would 
be most attractive to the nature we have described. The most 
valuable part of Plato he did not comprehend. There is in 
Shelley none of that unceasing reference to cthical conscious- 
ness and ethical religion which have for centuries placed Plato 
first among the preparatory preceptors of Christianity. The 
general doctrine is that 
“ The one remains, the many change and pass ; 
Ifeaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a-dome of many- -coloured glass, 


Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments.” 


The particular worship of the poet is paid to that one spirit 


whose . 
“ Plastic stress 


Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear ; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees, and beasts, and men, into the heaven’s light.” 


It is evident that not even in this, the highest form of creed 
to which he ever clearly attained, is there any such distinct 
conception of a character as is essential to a real religion. The 
conception of God is not to be framed out of a single attribute. 
Shelley has changed the “ idea” of beauty into a spirit, and this 
probably for the purposes of poetry; he has given it life and 
animal motion; but he has done no more: the “spirit” has 
no will, and no virtue: it is animated, but unholy; alive, but 
unmoral: it is an object of intense admiration; it is not an 
object of worship. 

We have ascribed this quality of Shelley’s writings to an 
abstract intellect; and in part, no doubt, correctly. Shelley 
had, probably by nature, such an intellect; it was self-enclosed, 
self-absorbed, teeming with singular ideas, remote from cha- 
racter and life ; but so inv olved is human nature, that this 
tendency to abstraction, which we have spoken of as agera- 
vating the consequences of his simple impulsive temperament, 
was itself aggravated by that temperament. It is a received 
opinion in metaphysics, that the idea of personality is identi- 
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cal with the idea of will. A distinguished French writer has 
accurately expressed this: “Le pouvoir,’ says M. Joutiroy, 
“ que Phomme a de s’emparer de ses capacités naturelles et 
de les diriger fait de lui une personne; et c’est parce que les 
choses n’exercent pas ce pouvoir en elles-mémes, qu elles ne 
sont que des choses. Telle est la véritable différence qui 
distingue les choses des personnes. Toutes les natures pos- 
sibles sont douées de certaines capacités; mais les unes ont 
recu par dessus les autres le privilége de se saisir d’elles-mémes 
et de se gouverner: celles-la sont les personnes. Les autres en 
ont été privées, en sorte qu’elles n’ont point de part a ce qui se 
fait en elles: celles-la sont les choses. Leurs capacités ne s’en 
développent pas moins; mais c’est exclusivement, sclon les lois 
auxquelles Dieu les a soumises, c’est Dieu qui gouverne en elles, 
il est la personne des choses, comme l’ouvrier est la personne de 
la montre. Ici la personne est hors de l’étre; dans le sein 
méme des choses, comme dans le scin de la montre, la personne 
ne se rencontre pas; on ne trouve qwunce série dle capacités qui 
se meuvent aveuglément, sans que la nature qui en est douée 
sache méme ce qu’elles font. Aussi ne peut-on demander 
compte aux choses de ce qui se fait en elles; il faut s’adresser 
a Dieu: comme on s’adresse a l’ouvrier ct non a la montre, 
quand la montre va mal.” And if this theory be true—and 
doubtless it is an approximation to the truth—it is evident that 
a mind ordinarily moved by simple impulse will have little dis- 
tinct consciousness of personality. While thrust forward by such 
impulse, it is a mere instrument. Outward things set it in 
motion. It goes where they bid; it exerts no will upon them; it 
is, to speak expressively, a mere conducting thing. When such 
a mind is free from such impulse, there is even less will; thoughts, 
feclings, ideas, emotions, pass before it in a sort of dream. For 
the time it is a mere perceiving thing. In neither case is there 
a trace of voluntary character. Ifwe want a reason for any thing, 
i] faut s’adresser a Dicu.” 

Shelley’s political opinions were likewise the effervescence of 
his peculiar nature. The love of liberty is peculiarly natural to 
the simple impulsive mind. It fecls irritated at the idea of a 
law; it fancies it does not need it: it really needs it less than 
other men. Government seems absurd—society an incubus. It 
has hardly patience to estimate particular institutions: it wants 
to begin again—to make a fabula rasa of all which men have 
created or devised ; for they seem to have been constructed on a 
false system, for an object it does not understand. On this 
tabula rasa Shelley’s abstract imagination proceeded to set up 
arbitrary monstrosities of “equality” and “love,” which never 
will be realised among the children of men. 
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Such a mind is clearly driven to self-delineation. Nature, 
no doubt, in some sense remains to it. A dreamy mind—a 
mind occupied intensely with its own thoughts—will often have a 
peculiarly intense apprehension of any thing which by the hard col- 
lision of the world it has been forced to observe. The scene stands 
out alone in the memory; is a refreshment from hot thoughts ; 


grows with the distance of years. A mind like Shelley’s, deeply — 


susceptible to all things beautiful, has many pictures and images 
shining in its recollection which it recurs to, and which it is ever 
striving to delineate. Indeed, in such minds it is rather the 
picture in their mind which they describe than the original ob- 
ject ; the “ideation,” as some harsh metaphysicians call it, rather 
than the reality. <A certain dreamlight is diffused over it; a 
wavering touch, as of interfering fancy or fading recollection. 
The landscape has not the hues of the rea! world; it is modified 
in the camera obscura of the self-enclosed intelligence. Nor 
can such a mind long endure the cold process of external deline- 
ation. Its own hot thoughts rush in; its favourite topic is itself 
and them. Shelley, indeed, as we observed before, carries this 
to an extent which no poet probably ever equalled. He de- 
scribed not only his character but his circumstances. We know 
that this is so in a large number of passages; if his poems were 
commented on by some one thoroughly familiar with the events 
ot his life, we should doubtless find that it was so in many more. 
On one strange and painful scene his fancy was continually 
dwelling. In a gentle moment we have a dirge— 


*¢ The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 
On the earth her deathbed, in a shroud of leaves, dead 
Is lying. 
Come months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array : 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the nipt worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling ; 
For the year 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling. 
Come, months, come away ; 
Put on white, black, and gray; 
Let your light sisters play— 
Ye follow your bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear.” 
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In a frenzied mood he breaks forth into wildness: 


*¢ She is still, she is cold . 
On the bridal couch ; 
One step to the white deathbed, 
And one to the bier, 
And one to the charnel—and one, O, where ? 
The dark arrow fled 
In the noon. 


Ere the sun through heaven once more has roll'd, 
The rats in her heart 
Will have made their nest, 
And the worms be alive in her golden hair ; 
While the spirit that guides the sun 
Sits throned in his flaming chair, 

She shall sleep.” 


There is no doubt that these and a hundred other similar pass- 
ages allude to the death of his first wife; as melancholy a story 
as ever shivered the nerves of an excitable being. The facts 
are hardly known to us, but they are something like these: In 
very early youth Shelley had formed a half-fanciful attachment 
to a cousin, a Miss Harrictt Grove, who is said to have been at- 
tractive, and to whom, certainly, his fancy often went back in 
later and distant years. How decp the feeling was on citlecr 
side we do not know: she seems to have taken an interest in 
the hot singular dreams which occupied his mind—except only 
where her image might intrude—from which one might. con- 
jecture that she took unusual interest in him; she even wrote 
some chapters, or parts of some, in one of his boyish novels, and 
her parents probably thought the ‘ Rosicrucian” could be en- 
dured as Shelley was the heir to land and a baronetcy. His 
expulsion from Oxford altered all this. Doubtless he had always 
in his family been thought ‘a singular young man,” and they 
had waited in perplexity to sce if the oddness would turn to 
unusual good or unusual evil. His atheistic treatise and its 
results seemed to show clearly the latter, and all communication 
with Miss Grove was instantly forbidden him. What she felt 
on the subject is not told us; probably some theistic and un- 
dreaming lover intervened, for she married in a short time. 
The despair of an excitable poet at being deprived of his mistress 
at the same moment that he was abandoned by his family, and in 
a measure by society, may be fancied, though it cannot be known. 
Captain Medwin observes: “ Shelley, on this trying occasion, had 
the courage to live, in order that he might labour for one great 
object—the advancement of the human race and the amelioration 
of society ; and strengthened himself in a resolution to devote 
his energies to this ultimate end, being prepared to endure every 
obloquy, to make every sacrifice for its accomplishment; and 
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would,” such is the captain’s English, “if necessary, have died 
in the cause.” It does not appear, however, that disappointed 
love took solely the very unusual form of philanthropy. By 
chance, whether with or without leave does not appear, he went 
to see his second sister, who was at school at a place called Ba- 
lam Hill, near London; and while walking in the garden with 
her, “a Miss Westbrook passed them.” She was a “ handsome 
blonde young lady, nearly sixteen ;” and Shelley was much struck. 
He found out that her name was “ Harriett,’’—as lie, after his 
marriage, anxiously expresses it, with two t’s. Harrictt and he 
fell in love at once. She had the name of his first love; “ fairer, 
though yet the same.” After his manner, he wrote to her immedi- 
ately. He was in the habit of doing this to people who interested 
him, cither in his own or under an assumed name: and once, 
Captain Medwin says, carricd on a long correspondence with 
Mrs. Hemans, then Miss Browne, under his (the captain’s) 
name; but which he, the deponent, was not permitted to peruse. 
In Miss Westbrook’s case the correspondence had a more serious 
consequence. Of her character we can only guess a little. She 
was, we think, an ordinary blooming young lady of sixtcen. 
Shelley was an extraordinary young man of nineteen, rather 
handsome, very animated, and expressing his admiration a little 
intenscly. Ile was doubtless much the most aristocratic person 
she had ever spoken to; for her father was a retired innkecper, 
aud Shelley had always the air of a man of birth. There is a 
vision, too, of an elder sister, who made “ Harriett dear” very 
uncomfortable. On the whole, the result may be guessed. At 
the end of August 1811, we do not know the precise day, 
they were married at Gretna Green. Jests may be made on 
it; but it was no laughing matter in the life of the wife or 
the husband. Of the lady’s disposition and mind we know 
nothing except from Shelley; a medium which must, under 
the circumstances, be thought a distorting one. We should 
conclude that she was capable of making many people happy, 
though not of making Shelley happy. There is an ordinance 
of nature at which men of genius are perpetually fretting, but 
which does more good than many laws of the universe which 
they praise: it is, that ordinary women ordinarily prefer ordi- 
nary men. “ Genius,” as Hazlitt would have said, “ puts 
them out.” It is so strange; it does not come into the room 


as usual; it says “ such things:” once it forgot to brush its 


hair. The common female mind prefers usual tastes, settled 
manners, customary conversation, defined and practical pursuits. 
And it is a great good that it should be so. Nature has no 
wiscr instinct. The average woman can make happy the average 
man; good healtii, easy cheerfulness, common charms, suffice. 
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If Miss Westbrook had married an everyday person—a gentle- 
man, suppose, in the tallow line—she would have been happy, 
and have made him happy. Her mind could have understood 
his life; her society would have been a gentle relief from unodo- 
riferous pursuits. She had nothing in common with Shelley. 
His mind was full of eager thoughts, wild dreams, singular 
aspirations. The most delicate tact would probably have often 
failed, the nicest sensibility been jarred, the most entire affection 
erred, in dealing with such a being. <A most peculiar character 
was required, to enter into such a rare union of curious quali- 
ties. Some eccentric men of genius have, indeed, felt, in the 
habitual tact and serene nothingness of ordinary women, a kind 
of trust and calm. They have admired an instinct of the world 
which they had not—a repose of mind they could not share. 
But this is commonly im later years. <A boy of twenty thinks 
he knows the world; he is too proud and happy in his own 
eager and shifting thoughts to wish to contrast them with repose. 
The commonplaceness of life goads him: placid socicty irritates 
him. Bread is an incumbrance; upholstery tedious: he craves 
excitement; he wishes to reform mankind. You cannot con- 
vince him it is right to sew, im a world so full of sorrow and evil. 
Shelley was in this state; he hurried to and fro over England, 
pursuing theories, and absorbed in plans. He was deep in 
metaphysics; had subtle disproofs of all religion ; wrote several 
poems, which would have been a puzzle to a very clever young 
lady. There were pecuniary difficulties besides: neither of the 
families had approved of the match, and neither were inclined to 
support the household. Altogether, no one can be surprised 
that in less than three years the hasty union ended in a ‘ sepa- 
ration by mutual consent.” The wonder is that it lasted so 
long. What her conduct was after the separation, is not very 
clear; there were “reports” about her at Bath—perhaps a 
loquacious place. She was not twenty, probably handsome, 
and not improbably giddy: being quite without evidence, we 
cannot judge what was rumour and what was truth. Shelley 
has not left us in similar doubt. After a year or two he tra- 
velled abroad with Mary, afterwards the sccond Mrs. Shelley, 
the daughter of Mary Woolstoncroft and William Godwin 
names most cclebrated in those times, and even now known 
for their anti-matrimonial speculations. Of their “six weeks’ 
tour” abroad, in the year 1816, a record remains, and should 
be read by any persons who wish to learn what travelling was 
in its infancy. It was the year when the Continent was first 
thrown open to English travellers; and few probably adopted 
such singular means of locomotion as Shelley and his com- 
panions. First they tried walking, and had a very small ass to 
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carry their portmanteau; then they tried a mule; then a fiacre, 
which drove away from them; afterwards they came to a raft. 
It was not, however, an unamusing journey. At an ugly and 
out-of-the-way chateau, near Brunen, Shelley began a novel, 
to be called The Assassins, which he never finished—probably 
never continued—after his return ; but which still remains, and 
is one of the most curious and characteristic specimens of his 
prose style. It was a refreshing intellectual tour; one of the 
most pleasant rambles of his life. On his return he was met by 
painful intelligence. His wife had destroyed herself. Of her 
state of mind we have no evidence. She is said to have been 
deeply affected by the “reports” to which we have alluded ; but 
whatever it was, Shelley felt himself greatly to blame. He had 
been instrumental in first dividing her from her family; had 
connected himself with her in a wild contract, from which 
neither could ever be sct free; if he had not crossed her path, 
she might have been happy in her own way and in her own 
sphere. All this preyed upon his mind, and it is said he became 
mad; and whether or not his horror and pain went the length 
of actual frenzy, they doubtless approached that border-line of 
suffering excitement which divides the most melancholy form of 
sanity from the most melancholy form of insanity. In several 
poems he seems to delineate himself in the guise of a maniac: 


‘¢¢ Of his sad history 
I know but this,’ said Maddalo ; ‘ he came 
To Venice a dejected man, and fame 
Said he was wealthy, or he had been so. 
Some thought the loss of fortune wrought him woe ; 
But he was ever talking in such sort 
As you do,—but more sadly :—he seem’d hurt, 
Even as a man with his peculiar wrong, 
To hear but of the oppression of the strong, 
Or those absurd deceits (I think with you 
In some respects, you know) which carry through 
The excellent impostors of this earth 
When they outface detection. He had worth, 
Poor fellow! but a humorist in his way.’— 
—‘ Alas, what drove him mad ? 


‘TI cannot say: 
A lady came with him from France ; and when 
She left him and returned, he wander’d then 
About yon lonely isles of desert sand 
Till he grew wild. He had no cash nor land 
Remaining :—the police had brought him here— 
Some fancy took him, and he would not bear 
Removal, so I fitted up for him 
Those rooms beside the sea, to please his whim 3 
And sent him busts, and books, and urns for flowers, 
Which had adorned his life in happier hours, 
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And instruments of music. You may guess, 
A stranger could do little more or less 
For one so gentle and unfortunate— 
And those are his sweet strains, which charm the weight 
From madmen’s chains, and make this hell appear 
4 J 
A heaven of sacred silence, hushed to hear. 


‘Nay, this was kind of you ; he had no claim, 
As the world says.’ 
‘None but the very same 
# Which I on all mankind, were I, as he, 
: Fall’n to such deep reverse. His melody 
Is interrupted now: we hear the din 
Of madmen, shriek on shriek, again begin 3 
Let us now visit him : after this strain 
He ever communes with himself again, 
And sees and hears not any.’ 


Having said 
These words, we called the keeper ; and he led 
To an apartment opening on the sea— 
There the poor wretch was sitting mournfully 
Near a piano, his pale fingers twined 
One with the other ; and the ooze and wind 
Rushed through an open casement, and did sway 
His hair, and started it with the brackish spray : 
His head was leaning on a music-book, 
And he was muttering ; and his lean limbs shook ; 
His lips were pressed against a folded leaf, 
In hue too beautiful for health, and grief 
Smiled in their motions as they lay apart, 
As one who wrought from his own fervid heart 
The eloquence of passion : soon he raised 
His sad meek face, and eyes lustrous and glazed, 
And spoke,—sometimes as one who wrote and thought 
His words might move some heart that heeded not, 
If sent to distant lands ;—and then as one 
Reproaching deeds never to be undone, 
With wondering self-compassion ; then his speech 
Was lost in grief, and then his words came each 
Unmodulated and expressionless, — 
But that from one jarred accent you might guess 
It was despair mad* them so uniform : 
And all the while the loud and gusty storm 
Hissed through the window; and we stood behind, 
Stealing his accents from the envious wind, 
Unseen. I yet remember what he said 
Distinctly —such impression his words made.” 








And casual illustrations—unconscious metaphors, showing a ter- 
rible familiarity—are borrowed from insanity in his subsequent 
works. 

This strange story is in various ways deeply illustrative of 
his character. It shows how the impulsive temperament, not 
definitely intending evil, is hurried forward, so to say, over ac- 
tions and crimes which would seem to mdicate deep depravity, 
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—which would do so in ordinary human nature, but which do 
not indicate in it any thing like the same degree of guilt. Driven 
by singular passion across a tainted region, it retains no taint ; 
on a sudden it passes through evil, but preserves its purity. So 
curious is this character, that a record of its actions may read 
like a libel on its life. 

To some the story may also suggest whether Shelley’s nature 
was one of those most adapted for love in its highest form. It is 
impossible to deny that he loved with a great intensity; yet it 
was with a certain narrowness, and therefore a certain fitfulness. 
Possibly a somewhat wider nature, taking hold of other cha- 
racters at more points,—fascinated as intensely, but more va- 
riously,—stirred as deeply, but through more complicated emo- 
tions,—is requisite for the highest and most lasting feeling. Pas- 
sion, to be cnduring, must be many-sided. Eager and narrow 
emotions ur; ge like the gadily of the poet : but they pass away ; 
they are single ; there is nothing to revive them. Various as 
human nature must be the passion which absorbs that nature 
into itself. Shelley’s mode of delineating women has a corre- 
sponding peculiarity. They are well described; but they are de- 
scribed under only one aspect. Every one of his poems almost 
has a lady whose arms are white, whose mind is sympathising, 
and whose soul is beautiful. She has many names—Cythna, Asia, 
Emily ; but these are only external disguises ; she is ‘indubitably 
the same person, for her character never varies. No character 
can be simpler. She is described as the ideal object of love in its 
most simple and elemental form; the pure object of the essential 
passion. She is a being to be loved in a single moment, with 
eager eyes and gasping breath ; but you feel that im that moment 
you have scen “the whole. There is nothing to come to after- 
“Svards. The fascination is intense, but uniform, ‘There is not 
the ever-varying grace, the ever- changing expression of the un- 
changing charm, ‘that alone can attract for all timc the shift- 
ing moods of a various and mutable nature. 

The works of Shelley lie in a confused state, like the dis- 
jecta menbra of the poct of our boyhood. They are in the 
strictest sense “remains.” It is absurd to expect from a man 
who diced at thirty a long work of perfected excellence. All which 
at so carly an age can be expected are fine fragments, casual ex- 
pressions of single inspirations. Of these Shelley has written 
some that are nearly, and onc or two perhaps that are quite, . 
fect. But he has not done more. It would have been better if 
he had not attempted so much. He would have done well to 
_ heeded Gocthe’s caution to acisinionniet “ Beware of at- 

tempting a large work. Ifyou have a great work in your head, 
nothing clse thrives near it, all other eats are repelled, and 
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the pleasantness of life itself is for the time lost. What exertion 
and expenditure of mental force are required to arrange and round 
off a great whole ; and then what powers, and what a tranquil un- 
disturbed situation in life, to express it with the proper fluency ! 
If you have erred as to the whole, all your toil is lost; and fur- 
ther, if, in treating so extensive a subject, you are not perfectly 
master of your material in the details, the whole will be defective, 
and censure will be incurred.” Shelley did not know this. He 
was ever labouring at long poems: but he has left scarcely one 
which, as a whole, is worthy of him; you can poimt to none and 
say, This is Shelley. Even had he lived to an age of riper ca- 
pacity, it may be doubted if a being so discontinuous, so easily 
hurried to and fro, would have possessed the settled, undeviating 
self-devotion that are necessary to a long and perfect composi- 
tion. He had not, like Goethe, the cool shrewdness to watch for 
inspiration. 

His success, as we have said, is in fragments; and the best of 
those fragments are lyrical. The very same isolation and sud- 
denness of impulse which rendered him unfit for the composition 
of great works, rendered him peculiarly fit to pour forth on a 
sudden the intense essence of peculiar feeling “in profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art.” Mr. Macaulay has said that the words 
“bard” and “inspiration,” generally so meaningless when ap- 
plied to modern poets, have a meaning when applied to Shelley. 
An idea, an emotion grew upon his brain; his breast heaved, 
his frame shook, his nerves quivered with the “ harmonious mad- 
ness” of imaginative concentration. ‘ Poetry,” he himself tells 
us, “is not, like reasoning, a power to be exerted according to the 
determination of the will. A man cannot say, ‘I will compose 
poetry.’ The greatest poct even cannot say it; for the mind in 
creation is as afading coal, which some invisible influence, like’ 
an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness; this power 
arises from within, like the colour of a flower which fades and 
changes as it is developed, and the conscious portions of our na- 
tures are unprophetic either ofits approach or its departure. . 
Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanescent visita- 
tions of thought and feeling sometimes associated with place or 
person, sometimes regarding our own mind alone, and always 
arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, but elevating and ce- 
lightful beyond all expression: so that even in the desire and 
the regret they leave, there cannot but be pleasure, participat- 
ing as it does in the nature of its object. It is as it were the 
interpenetration of a diviner nature through our own; but its 
footsteps are like those of a wind over the sea, which the coming 
calm erases, and whose traces remain only, as_on the wrinkled 
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sand which paves it.” In verse, Shelley has compared the sky- 
lark to a poet; we may turn back the description on his own 
art and his own mind: 


*¢ Keen are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow-clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 
* * * * * * 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 
Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 
Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass.” 


In most pocts unearthly beings are introduced to express pecu- 
liar removed essences of lyrical rapture; but they are gencrally 
failures. Lord Byron tried this kind of composition in Manfred, 
and the result is an evident failure. In Shelley, such singing 
solitary beings are almost uniformly successful ; while writing, 
his mind really for the moment was in the state in which theirs 
is supposed always to be. He loved attenuated ideas and ab- 
stracted excitement. In expressing their nature he had but to 
set free his own. 

Human nature is not, however, long equal to this sustained 
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effort of remote excitement. The impulse fails, imagination 
fades, inspiration dies away. With the skylark it is well: 
*¢ With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 


; Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne'er knew love’s sad satiety.” 
i: But in unsoaring human nature languor comes, fatigue palls, 
melancholy oppresses, melody dies away. The universe is not 
all blue sky; there is the thick fog and the heavy earth. ‘ The 
world,” says Mr. Emerson, “is mundane.” <A creeping sense 


of weight is part of the most aspiring nature. To the most 
thrilling rapture succeeds despondency, perhaps pain. To Shel- 
ley this was peculiarly natural. His dreams of reform, of a 
world which was to be, called up the imaginative ecstasy; his 
soul bounded forward into the future;-but it is not possible 
even to the most abstracted and excited mind to place its hap- 
piness in the expected realisation of impossible schemes, and yet 
not occasionally be uncertain of those schemes. The rigid frame 
of society, the heavy heap of traditional institutions, the solid 
slowness of ordinary humanity, depress the aspiring fancy. 
“ Since our fathers fell asleep all things continued as they were 
from the beginning.” Occasionally we must think of our fathers. 
No man can always dream of ever altering all which is. It is 
characteristic of Shelley, that at the end of his most rapturous 
and sanguine lyrics there intrudes the cold cousciousness of this 
world, So with his Grecian dreams: 
*¢ A brighter Ifellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning-star. 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep ; 
A loftier Argos cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize ; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies : 
A new Ulysses leaves once more, 
Calypso for his native shore.” 
But he ends: 
**O, cease! must hate and death return ? . 
Cease! must men kill and die ? 
Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past— 
O, might it die or rest at last 1’ 
In many of his poems the failing of the fecling is as beautiful as 
its short moment of hope and buoyancy. 
The excellence of Shelley does not, however, extend equally 
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over the whole domain of lyrical poetry. That species of art 
may be divided—not perhaps with the accuracy of science, but 
with enough for the rough purposes of popular criticism—into 
the human and the abstract. The sphere of the former is of 
course the actual life, passions, and actions of real men,—such 
are the war-songs of rude nations especially ; in that early age 
there is no subject for art but natural life and primitive passion. 
In a later time, when from the deposit of the debris of a hundred 
philosophies, a large number of half-personified abstractions are 
part of the familiar thoughts and language of all mankind, there 
are new objects to excite the feeling gs,—we might even say there 
are new feclings to be excited ; the rough substance of original 
passion is sublimated and attenuated till we hardly recognise its 
identity. Ordinarily and in most minds the emotion loses in this 
process its intensity, or much of it; but this is not universal. 
In some peculiar minds it is possible to find an almost dizzy in- 
tensity of excitement called forth by some fancied abstraction 
remote altogether from the eyes and senses of men. The love- 
lyric in its simplest form is probi tbly the most intense expression 
of primitive passion; yet not in those lyrics where such inten- 
sity is the greatcest,—in those of Burns, for example,—is the pas- 
sion so dizz y, bew ‘ildering, and bewildered, as in the “ Epipsy- 
chidion” of Shelley, the passion of which never came into the 
real world at all, was only a fiction founded on fact, and was 
wholly—and even Shelley felt it—inconsistent with the inevit- 
able conditions of ordinary existence. In this point of view, and 
especially also taking account of his peculiar religious opinions, 
it is remarkable that Shelle »y should have taken extreme “delig ht 
in the Bible as a composition. He is the least biblical of poets. 
The whole, inevitable, essential conditions of real li whole 
of its plain, natural joys and sorrows—are described in the Jewish 
literature as they are described no where else. Very often they 
are assumed rather than delineated ; and the brief assumption is 
more eflective than the most elaborate description. There is 
none of the delicate sentiment and enhancing sympathy which 
a modern writer would think necessary; the inexorable facts are 
dwelt on with a stern humanity which recognises human feeling 
though intent on something above it. Of all modern poets, 
Wordsworth shares the most in this peculiarity; perhaps he is 
the only recent one who has it at all. He knew the hills be- 
neath whose shade “ the generations are prepared :” 
** Much did he see of men, 

Their passions and their feelings: chiefly those 

Essential and eternal in the heart, 

That mid the simple form of rural life 

Exist more simple in their elements, 

And speak a plainer language.” 
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Shelley has nothing of this. The essential feelings he hoped to 
change ; the eternal facts he struggled to remove. Nothing in 
human life to him was inevitable or fixed; he fancied he could 
alter it all. His sphere is the “ unconditioned ;” he floats away 
into an imaginary elysium or an expected utopia; beautiful and 
excellent of. course, but having nothing in common with the 
absolute laws of the present world, Even in the description of 
mere nature the difference may be noted. Wordsworth de scribes 
this earth as we know it, with all its peculiarities ; where there 
are moors and hills, where the lichen grows, where the slate- 
rock juts out. Shelley describes the universe. He rushes away 
among the stars ; this earth is an assortment of imagery, he uses it 
to deck some unknown planet. He scorus “the smallest li ight that 
twinkles in the heavens.” His theme is the vast, the i finite , the 
immeasurable. He is not of our home, nor homely ; he descr ribes 

not our world, but that which is common to all worlds—the Pla- 
tonic idea of a world. Where it can, his genius soars from the 
coucrete and real into the unknown, the indefinite, and the void. 

Shelley’s success in the abstr act lyric would prepare us for 
expecting that he would fail in attempts at aces: The 
mind which bursts forward of itsclf into the inane, is not likely 
to be eminent in the composed adjustments of mez sured persua- 
sion. A voluntary self-control is necessary to the orator—even 
when he declaims, he must only let himse if go; a keen will must 
be ready, a wakeful attention at hand, to see that he does not 
say a word by which his audience will not be touched. The 
eloquence of “ Queen Mab” is of that unpersuasive kind —— 
is admired in the caslions youth, when things and life are un- 
known, when all that is inte lligil ible is the sound of words. 

Mr. Macaulay, in a passage to which we have referred al- 
ready, speaks of Sheliey as having, more’ than any other poct, 
many of the qualities of the great old masters; two of these he 
has especially. In the first place, his imagination is classical 
rather than romantic :—we should, perhaps, apologise for using 
words which have been used so ofter , but which hardly convey 
even yct a clear and distinct meaning ; yet they seem ‘the best 
for couveying a distinction of this sort. W hen we attempt tc 
distinguisi the imagination from the fancy, we find thet they 
are oiten related as a beginning to an ending. On a sudden 
we de not know how a new image, form, idea, occurs to our 
minds; sometimes it is borne in upon us with a fiash, some- 
times we scem unawares to stumble upon it, and find it as if it 
had long been there: in either case the involuntary unantici- 
pated appearance of this new thought or image is a primitive 
fact which we cannot analyse or account for. We say it origin- 
ated in our imagination or creative faculty: but this is a mere 
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expression of the completeness of our ignorance; we could only 
define the imagination as the faculty which produces such ef- 
fects ; we know nothing of it or its constitution. Again, on this 
original idea a large number of accessory and auxiliary ideas 
seem to grow or accumulate insensibly, casually, and without our 
intentional effort ; the bare primitive form attracts a clothing of 
delicate materials—an adornment not altering its essence, but 
enhancing its effect. This we call the work of the fancy. An 
exquisite delicacy in appropriating fitting accessories is as much 
the characteristic excellence of a fanciful mind, as the possession 
of large, simple, bold ideas is of an imaginative one. The last 
is immediate ; the first comes minute by minute; the distinc- 
tion is like what one fancies between sculpture and painting. 
If we look at a delicate statue—a Venus or Juno—it does not 
suggest any slow elaborate process by which its expression was 
chiselled and its limbs refined; it seems a simple fact: we look, 
and require no account of it; it exists. The greatest painting 
suggests, not only a creative act, but a decorative process: day 
by day there was something new; we could watch the tints laid 
on, the dresses tinged, the perspective growing and growing. 
There is something statuesque about the imagination; there is 
the gradual complexity of painting in the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of the fancy. When we speak of this distinction, we 
seem almost to be speaking of the distinction between ancient 
and modern literature. The characteristic of the classical lite- 
rature is the simplicity with which the imagination appears in 
it; that of modern literature is the profusion with which the 
most various adornments of the accessory fancy are thrown and 
lavished upon it. Perhaps no where is this more conspicuous 
than in the modern treatment of antique subjects. One of 
the most essentially modern of recent poets has an “ Ode to a 
Grecian Urn :” it begins— 





** Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness ! 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian! who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, + 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth 3 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy ?” 
No ancient poet would have dreamed of writing thus. There 
would have been no indistinct shadowy warmth, no breath of 
swrounding beauty: his delineation would have been cold, dis- 
tinct, chiselled like the urn itself. The use which such a poet 
as Keats makes of ancient mythology is exactly similar. He 
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owes his fame to the inexplicable art with which he has breathed a 
soft tint over the marble forms of gods and goddesses, enhancing 
their beauty without impairing their chasteness. This kind of 
imagination is not peculiar to a mythological age. The growth 
of civilisation, at least in Grecce, rather increased than diminished 
the imaginative bareness of the poetical art. It seems to attain 
its height in Sophocles. If we examine any of his greater pass- 
ages, a principal beauty is their reserved simplicity. A modern 
reader almost necessarily uses them as materials for fancy: we 
are too used to little circumstance to be able to do without it. 
Take the passage in which (Xdipus contrasts the conduct of his 
sons with that of his daughters 
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What a contrast to the ravings of Lear! What a world of detail 
Shakespeare would have put imto the passage! What talk of 
“ sulphurous and thought-exccuting fires,” “ simulars of virtue,” 
“pent-up guilts,” and “the thick rotundity of the world”!  De- 
corum is the principal thing” in Sophocles. The conception of 
CEdipus is not 


*¢ Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettle, and cuckoo-tlowers.” 


There are no “idle weeds” among the “sustaining corn.” The 
conception of Lear is that of an old gnarled oak, gaunt and 
quivering in the stormy sky, with old leaves and wit! hered branches 
tossing in the air, and all the complex growth of a hundred years 
ereaking and nodding to its fall. That of Gidipus is the peak 
of Teneriffe, as we fancied it in our childhood, by itsclf and 
snowy, above among the stormy clouds, heedless of the angry 
winds and the desolate waves,—single, ascending, and alone. 
Or, to change the metaphor to one derived from an art where the 
same qualities of mind have produced kindred effects, ancient 
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poetry is like a Grecian temple, with pure form and rising 
columns,—created, one fancies, by a single effort of a creative 
nature: modern literature seems to have sprung from the in- 
volved brain of a Gothic architect, and resembles a huge cathe- 
dral—the work of the pe “dee a industry of centuries—compli- 
cated and infinite in details; but by their choice and elaboration 
producing an effect of unity which is not inferior to that of the 
other, and i is heightened by the multiplicity through which it is 
conveyed. And it seems to be this warmth of circumstance— 
this profusion of interesting detail—which has caused the name 
‘romantic’ to be perseveringly applied to modern literature. 

It is only necessary to open Shelley, to show how essentially 
classical in its highest efforts his art is. Indeed, although nothing 
can be further removed from the staple topics of the classical 
writers than the abstract lyric, yet their treatment is nearly 
essential to it. We have said, its sphere is in what the Germans 

all the unconditioned—in the unknown, immeasurable, and 
untrodden. It follows from this that we cannot know much 
about it. We cannot know detail in tracts we have never visited ; 

the infinite has no form; the immeasurable no outline: that 
which is common to all worlds is simple. There is thercfore no 
scope for the accessory fancy. With a single soaring effort ima- 
gination may reach her end: if she fail, no faney ean help her ; if 
she succeed, there will be no petty acc mmulations of insensible 
circumstance in a region far above all things. Shielley’s ex- 
cellence in the abstract lyric is almost another phrase for the 
simplicity of his impulsive imagination —He shows it on other 
subjects also. We have spoken of his bare treatment of the 
ancient mythology. It is the same with his treatment of na- 
ture. In the description of the celestial regions quoted before 
—one of the most characteristic passages in his writings—the 
details are few, the air thin, the lights distinct. We are con- 
scious ofan essential difierence — we compare the “Ode to the 
Nightingale” in Keats, for instane h verses as 








‘TI cannot see what flowers are at my fect, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs ; 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine, 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves, 
And mid-M: iy’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
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Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
Tn such an ecstasy. 
; Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod.” 


—with the conclusion of the “ Ode to the Skylark”— 


** Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things born 
! Not to shed a tear,— ~ 
I know not how thy joy we ever could come near. 
Better than all measures 
Of delight and sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 
Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know ; 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now.” 





We can hear that the poetry of Keats is a rich, composite, vo- 
luptuous harmony ; that of Shelley a clear single ring of pene- 
trating melody. 

Of course, however, this criticism requires limitation. There 
is an obvious sense in which Shelley is a fanciful, as contra- 
distinguished from an imaginative, poct. These words, being 
invented for the popular expression of differences which can be 
remarked without narrow inspection, are apt to mislead us 
when we apply them to the exact results of a near and critical 
analysis. Besides the use of the word “fancy” to denote the 
power which adorns and amplifies the product of the primitive 
imagination, we also employ it to denote the weaker exercise of 
the faculty which itself creates those elementary products. We 
use the word “imaginative” only for strong, vast, imposing, 
interesting conceptions: we use the word “fanciful” when we 
have to speak of smaller and weaker creations, which amaze us 
less at the moment and affect us more slightly afterwards. Of 
course, metaphysically speaking, it is not likely that there will 
be found to be any distinction; the faculty which creates the 
most attractive ideas is doubtless the same as that which creates 
the less attractive. Common language marks the distinction, 
because common people are impressed by the contrast between 
what affects them much and what affects them little; but it 
is no evidence of the entire difference of the latent agencies. 
Speech, as usual, refers to sensations, and not to occult causes. 
Of fancies of this sort Shelley is full: whole poems—as the 
“Witch of Atlas’—are composed of nothing else. Living a 
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good deal in, and writing a great deal about, the abstract world, 
it was inevitable that he should often deal in fine subtleties, 
affecting very little the concrete hearts of real men. Many pages 
of his are, in consequence, nearly unintelligible, even to good 
critics of common poetry. The air is too rarefied for hardy and 
healthy lungs: these like, as Lord Bacon expressed it, “to 
work upon stuff’? From his habitual choice of slight and airy 
subjects, Shelley may be called a fanciful, as opposed to an 
imaginative, poct ; from his bare delineations of great objects, his 
keen expression of distinct impulses, he should be termed an 
imaginative, rather than a fanciful, one. 

Some of this odd combination of qualities Shelley doubtless 
owed to the structure of his senses. By one of those singular 
results which constantly meet us in metaphysical inquiry, the 
imagination and fancy are singularly influenced by the bodily 
sensibility. One might have fancied that the faculty by which 
the soul soars into the infinite, and sces what it cannot see with 
the eye of the body, would have been peculiarly independent of 
that body. But the reverse is the case. Vividness of sensation 
seems required to awaken, delicacy to define, copiousness to 
enrich, the visionary faculty. A large experience proves that a 
being who is blind to this world will be blind to the other; that 
a coarse expectation of what is not seen will follow from a coarse 
pereeption of what is seen. Shelley’s sensibility was vivid, but 
peculiar. Hazlitt used to say, “he had scen him; and did not 
like his looks.” He had the thin keen excitement of the fanatic 
student; not the broad, natural, enjoying energy which Haz- 
litt expected from a poet. The diffused life of genial enjoyment, 
which was common to Scott and to Shakespeare, was quite out 
of his way. Like Mr. Emerson, he would have wondered they 
could be content with a “mean and jocular life.” In conse- 
quence, there is no varied imagery from human life in his poetry. 
He was an abstract student, anxious about deep philosophies ; 
and he had not that settled, contemplative, allotted acquaintance 
with external nature which is so curious in Milton, the greatest 
of studious pocts. ‘The exact opposite, however, to Shelley, in 
the nature of his sensibility, is Keats. That great poet used to 
pepper his tongue, “to enjoy in all its grandeur the cool flavour of 
delicious claret.’ When you know it, you seem to read it in his 
poetry. There is the same lixurious sentiment ; the same poise on 
fine sensation. Shelley was the reverse of this; he was a water- 
drinker ; his verse runs quick and chill, like a pure crystal stream. 
The sensibility of Keats was attracted too by the spectacle of the 
universe ; he could not keep his eye from sceing, or his cars from 
hearing, the glories of it. All the beautiful objects of nature re- 
appear by name in his poetry. The abstract idea of beauty is 
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for ever cclebrated in Shelley; it haunted his soul. But it was 
independent of special things; it was the general surface of 
beauty which lies upon all things. It was the smile of the uni- 
verse and the expression of the world; it was not the vision of a 
land of corn and wine. The nerves of Shelley quivered at the idea 
of loveliness ; but no coarse sensation obtruded particular objects 
upon him. He was left to himself with books and reflection. 

So far, indeed, from Shelley having a peculiar tendency to 
dwell on and prolong the sensation of pleasure, he has a perverse 
tendency to draw out into lingering keenness the torture of 
agony. Of his common recurrence to the dizzy pain of mania 
we have formerly spoken; but this is not the only pain. The 
nightshade is commoner in his poems than the daisy. The nerve 
is ever laid bare; as often as it touches the open air of the real 
world, it quivers with subtle pain. The high intellectual im- 
pulses which animated him are too incorporeal for human nature; 
they begin in buoyant joy, they end in eager suffering. 

In style, said Mr. Wordsworth—in workmanship, we think his 
expression was—Shelley is one of the best of us. This too, we 
think, was the second of the peculiarities to which Mr. Macaulay 
referred when he said that Shelley had, more than any recent 
poet, some of the qualities of the great old masters. The pecu- 
liarity of his style is its intellectuality ; and this strikes us the 
more from its contrast with his impulsiveness. He had some- 
thing of this in life. Hurried away by sudden desires as he was 
in his choice of ends, we are struck with a certain comparative 
measure and adjustment in his choice of means. So in his 
writings : over the most intense excitement, the grandest objects, 
the keenest agony, the most buoyant joy, he throws an air of 
subtle mind. His language is minutcly and acutely searching ; 
at the dizziest height of meaning the keenness of the words is 
greatest. As in mania, so in his descriptions of it, the acuteness 
of the mind scems tc survive the mind itself. It was from Plato 
and Sophocles, doubtless, that he gained the last perfection in 
preserving the accuracy of the intellect when treating of the ob- 
jects of the imagination ; but in its essence it was a peculiarity 
of his own nature. As it was the instinct of Byron to give in 
glaring words the gross phenomena of evident objects, so it was 
that of Shelley to refine the most inscrutable with the curious 
nicety of an attenuating metaphysician. In the wildest of ec- 
stasies his self-anatomising intellect is equal to itself. 

There is much more which might be said, and which ought 
to be said, of Shelley; but our limits are reached. We have not 
attempted a complete criticism; we have only aimed to show 
how some of the peculiarities of his works and life may be traced 
to the peculiarity of his nature. 
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Ant. V.—DE FOE AS A NOVELIST. 


Bohn’s British Classics. De Foe’s Works. Vols. 1.-TV¥. London, 
Henry G. Bohn. 1854, 1855. 


Tue modern novel is the characteristic literature of modern 
times. It is not difficult to detect some of the leading sources 
of its growth in the conditions and tendencies of modern society, 
especially in England. Increase of personal liberty has given 
increased scope and a greater common importance to individual 
life and character. A diminishing political and social restraint 
over men’s lives, and a less urgent necessity for active personal 
engagement in political affairs, combined with a less formal and 
exigent code of manners in society, have endowed men with both 
more room and more leisure for the conscious determination of 
their own lives and characters. The sphere of human duty is 
not less wide and important than it used to be: but it is more 
voluntary—less under the law; its claims are less engrossing 
and less exacting; the relations to God are less distracted—less 
mediate—more comprehensive. A man may either live that he 
may act in a certain way, or he may so act that he may live a 
certain life and be a certain sort of thing. The facilities for the 
latter arrangement of existence are probably greater now in 
England than they have ever hitherto been in the world; and 
the effects of a growing tendency in this direction are visible 
enough in our literature. An increased interest in owr own 
characters has naturally given us an increased interest in the 
individual characters of others; and the examination and repre- 
sentation of character has been the most universal object of 
modern imaginative literature, its most special characteristic, 
and its highest excellence. The limits of the drama have not 
sufficed for its wants: it requires to display not only statical 
forms of character, but its developmer.t under the most varied 
and protracted circumstances; and an intimate union of the 
dramatic and narrative modes of delineation has been contrived, 
to give scope to the new requirements of art. The same tend- 
encies may be observed in other sorts of writing. They have 

somewhat warped history from its true model and objects, and 
they have given a higher and truer character to biography. The 
distinguishing use of history lies in the light it throws on the 
political and social nature of man. Its lessons are for the 
statesman a id the citizen. It investigz ites, or should do, the 
princi iples of common human action in communities, ai d fur- 

nishes its students with comprehensive grounds for judging the 
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tendencies and estimating the value of legislative changes. Its 
function is to supply men with guiding knowledge in their capacity 
as the members of a state. The object of biography is, or should 
be, to furnish, as complete as possible a view of the whole cha- 
racter and life of its subject, both for its own interest, and as 
making additions to that sort of knowledge of individual men 
which may subserve others in moulding their own individual 
lives and characters. Modern history, as we might expect, tends 
too much to become biographical in its character; while bio- 
graphy is far less content than it used to be with stringing 
together the events of a man’s life, and aims at as searching 
as possible an examination and exhibition of the whole nature 
of the man. The same reasons that have tended to make 
character a more universal subject of study have also tended 
to give it a form which has made newer and more exhaustive 
methods of treating it more necessary for its exhibition. ‘There 
are fewer sharp diversities in character than there used to be. 
Men differ, not less completely, but less prominently, than 
they used to do: there is less one-sided individual development. 
When men are sharply constrained by an external power, which 
can grasp only a part of their nature, the very pressure there 
will make other parts of their nature start out m strange and 
abnormal excrescences. The more external restraint is removed, 
the more rounded and the more alike in their general aspects 
will be the forms of the single particles which together consti- 
tute socicty: differences of character become less apparent on 
the surface, and a finer discrimination, a more comprehensive 
insight, and a more delicate expression, are necessary to deli- 
neate its diversities. 

Modern taste, accustomed to this more refined school of art, 
finds little to gratify it in the novels of De Foe. Neither his 
own genius nor that of his times was favourable to a compliance 
with its more recondite demands. The reigns of William and of 
Anne were any thing rather than adapted for the unhampered 
growth and quict contemplation of character. They were filled 
with restless petty action. The liberties of the nation itself had 
been secured; but the respective rights and claims of the several 
parties within the nation were never more undecided. It was a 
time of discord and jangling. Arbitrary invasions on the general 
liberty of the subject were replaced by harassing restrictions on 
the free action of certain classes ; and dangers important cnough 
to unite the mass of the people in resistance had been replaced 
by a petty tyranny of disqualifications and fines over discordant 
minorities, which led an anxious life of mixed warfare and occa- 
sional conformity. In such times measures were more interesting 
than men, events occupied attention more than the study of cha- 
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racter. And in such a time the natural bent of De Foe’s genius 
to occupy itself with action and practical affairs was thoroughly 
confirmed by a long life of thankless political effort, conducted 
from so independent a point of view as to expose him to the 
persecution of both the great parties of the day. 

Human existence, in all its varied forms and conditions, 
was the one thing which interested him: but he busied himself 
rather with what men were doing than with what they were; 
with how they influenced the external world, rather than with 
how the external world influenced them. The modes of human 
life had a curious fascination for him. The way in which people 
lived and did things, and other imagined ways in which they 
might live and do the same or other things, were the matters 
which occupied his attention. The administration of affairs, 
the conduct of wars, the management of trade, the control of 
a houschold,—these were his favourite objects of contemplation. 
Great or small, they pleased him alike. The main labours, on 
which he spent nearly forty years of his life, were works of sur- 
vey and practical suggestion in political and social affairs, often 
the most intricate and important; but he could turn with equal 
relish to discuss the “ pride, insolence, and exorbitant wages of 
our women-servants” (though “ they were pleased to say he un- 
dervalued himself to take notice of them”), and to make “ pro- 
posals for the amendment of the same.” Even the most private 
and delicate arcana of domestic life were not too sacred to escape 
his curious observation and didactic suggestions. 

His novels set forth not so much the life of a particular per- 
son as some particular mode of life. They tell us something that 
happened, or how things happened. Often the hero is a mere 
mouth-piece for a mass of adventures, told for their own sakes, 
and carrying their interest entirely in themselves, not deriving 
any from the light they throw on the supposititious narrator. The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier is De Foe’s notion of how the civil wars 
were carried on. Captain Carleton is only a device to tell us 
what he knows of some of the Low-Country campaigns, of Spain, 
and of Lord Peterborough’s exploits there; and the History y of 
the Plague is interesting as history, not as a personal narrative. 
Of these sort of things one asks, as the children do, “ But is it all 
true?” It professes to be so; every artifice is resorted to to make 
us believe it authentic; and ‘there can be no doubt that De Foe 
deliberately intended to pass these narratives off upon the world 
as literally true, and to obtain the advantage of the interest so ex- 
cited. But as soonas you get to learn that they are not authentic 
their main interest is gone. The great mass of the facts may he 
true, but you have not the slightest clue to enable you to distin- 
enish between the truth and falschood of any of the minor and 
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characteristic details: we can be sure only of those broad facts 
which we know to be true from other sources. In the whole 
range of imaginative literature there is nothing less satisfactory 
and more useless than this inextricable mingling of truths and 
figments. It is not history ; ; it is not fiction. Where, as in Sir 
W alter Scott, you have an imaginative central interest confessedly 
fictitious, for which the real facts of history are used to afford a 
field, their own interest being only a subsidiary one, there, though 
the historical view may be ‘distorted, and the facts inaccurate, 
they still have their true artistic bearing. There is a story; and 
if that be good, we care comparatively little whether the historic 
material be in strict accordance with fact. We know Cromwell 
was not as he is represented in Woodstock ; the Talisman pro- 
bably contains a not very correct view of Richard Ceeur de Lion; ; 
and one would not be willing implicitly to accept all Sir Wal- 
ter’s views of parties and characters in Scottish history ; but we 
don’t read him for history, and we willingly accept for the time 
auy view of historic personages which, without being glaringly 
inaccurate, subserves the interests of his romances. Where, on 
the other hand, a writer forms his own distinct conception of an 
historic personage or event, basing it on knowledge, and making 
it as true to the reality as he can, he may legitimately, perhaps, 
give play to his fancy in inv enting minor incidents and traits for 
the purpose of reproducing his conception in a work of art with 
greater vividness and completeness than he could possibly do, were 
he to confine himself to the bare ascertained facts. If a man is 
writing history or biography, such a latitude is clearly not to be 
tolerated, though often taken ; but such romances as Harold and 
Rienzi are doubtless permissible. When we peruse them, we 
lean on the author, and trust him just as far as we choose ; and 
we know ourselves to be reading, not history, but the impres- 
sion history has left on a:man of genius. But when a man 
bases the interest of his narrative on a mass of minute details 
about the real affairs of the world, professedly gathered by an 
eye-witness, the pleasure you derive from it is founded on the 
belief you have in its exact truth; and as soon as you find that 
the Cavalier who gives you the benefit of his personal experi- 
ences was really a tradesman in London of a generation later, 
the book loses its value. The element of invention destroys 
the interest you would have had in it as a record of fact, and the 
inextricable element of real fact destroys your pleasure 1 in the in- 
vention. You wonder at it, and are perplexed in the perusal ; 
if it retains any interest at all, it is due to the measure of proba- 
bility that in the main it is still true. 

And in De Foe’s case this probability is very strong. His 
intense love for facts, and his very accurate and comprehensive 
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knowledge and wide experience of the world of men, made him of 
all writers the one most able to give a true picture of, or at any 
rate a collection of true incidents relating to, any of the events 
either of his own times or of those sufficiently close to survive in 
the memory of the actors or their immediate descendants. On 
the other hand, his love of invention, his skill in giving the 
exactest air of reality to his fancied incidents, and his utter 
want of scruple in palming them off as truths, leave it quite 
uncertain in what proportion such narratives as the History of 
the Plague consist of real incidents, and in what of manufac- 
tured ones so closely resembling the others as not to be distin- 
guishable from them by any test we now have it in our power to 
apply. Once resigning yourself to this inevitable confusion of 
truth and fiction, or rather consoling yourself with the reflection 
that De Foe’s inventions are in such close harmony with the facts 
that surround them, that we may almost accept the whole as true, 
and the graphic, matter-of-fact, direct, unadorned narrative has 
an irresistible charm. It is admirably adapted for the history of 
such an event as the Plague, whose reality leaves the uninformed 
imagination behind, whose facts are more strange and fright- 
ful than the fancy, unaided by a knowledge of the reality, could 
ever have summoned up. In such cases, the plain bare recital 
of things just as they actuaily happened, has a tragic power supe- 
rior to any that genius, except perhaps of the very nghest order, 
could confer upon them. We are comparatively familiar with the 
horrors of the time and its terrors; with Solomon Eagle, with his 
pan of burning coals on his head, “denouncing of judgment 
upon the city in a frightful manner ;” and with the clergyman 
who went every evening through Whitechapel streets, repeating 
continually that passage from the Liturgy, “Spare us, good Lord; 
spare thy people whom thou hast redeemed with thy most pre- 
cious blood.” We have heard “the fatal bellman,” and the 
rumble of the dead-cart through the darkness thick with pesti- 
lence; have stood at the edge of the horrid pit, with its row of 
candles round it, and its busy and desperate buriers; have seen 
the dead encumbering the highway, and the dying bursting like 
frantic ghosts from the imprisonment of their houses ;—but to 
give an impression of quiet desolation, we know nothing like De 
Foe’s account of the solitary waterman, left alone among his dead 
neighbours, and labouring for the support of his stricken wife 
and family. 

“Much about the same time I walked out into the fields towards 
Bow ; for I had a great mind to see how things were managed in the 
river, and among the ships ; and as I had some concern in shipping, I 
had a notion that it had been one of the best ways of securing oneself 
from the infection to have retired into a ship. And musing how to 
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satisfy my curiosity in that point, I turned away over the fields, from 
Bow to Bromley, and down to Blackwall, to the stairs that are there 
for landing or taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank or sea-wall, as they 
call it, by himself. I walked awhile also about, seeing the houses all 
shut up ; at last I fell into some talk, at a distance, with this poor 
man. First I asked how people did thereabouts. ‘Alas! sir, says he, 
‘almost desolate,—all dead or sick ; here are very few families in this 
part, or in that village,’ pointing at Poplar, ‘where half of them are 
not dead already, and the rest sick.’ Then he, pointing to one house, 
‘ They are all dead,’ said he; ‘and the house stands open, nobody dares 
go into it. <A poor thief,’ says he, ‘ventured in to steal something ; but 
he paid dear for his theft, for he was carried to the churchyard too, 
last night.’ Then he pointed to several other houses. ‘There,’ says 
he, ‘they are all dead, the man and his wife and five children. There, 
says he, ‘they are shut up, you see a watchman at the door ; -and so 
of other houses. ‘ Why,’ says I, ‘what do you here all Alone? ‘Why, 
says he, ‘I am a poor desolate man ; it hath pleased God I am not yet 
visited, though my family is, and one of my children dead.’ ‘ How do 
you mean, then,’ said I, ‘that you are not visited? ‘Why,’ says 
he, ‘that is my house,’ pointing to a very low boarded house, ‘and 
there my poor wife and two children live,’ said he, ‘if they may be 
said to live, for my wife and one of the children are visited ; but I do 
not come at them.’ And with that word I saw the tears run very 
plentifully down his face ; and so they did down mine too, | assure you. 

‘But, said I, ‘why do you not come at them? How can you 
abandon your own flesh and blood? ‘<Q, sir, says he, ‘ the Lord 
forbid ; I do not abandon them, I work for them as much as I am 
able ; and, blessed be the Lord, I keep them from want.’ And with 
that I observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven with a countenance that 
presently told me I had happened on a man that was no hypocrite, but 
a serious, religious, good man ; and his ejaculation was an expression 
of thankfulness, that, in such a condition as he was in, he should be 
able to say his family did not want. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘honest man, that 
is a great mercy, as things go now with the poor. But how do you 
live, then; and how are you kept from the dreadful calamity that is 
now upon us all?’ ‘Why, sir,’ says he, ‘I am a waterman, and there 
is my boat,’ says he, ‘and the boat serves me for a house ; I work in 
it in the day, and I sleep in it in the night; and what I get I lay it 
down upon that stone,’ says he, showing me a broad stone on the other 
side of the street, a good way from his house ; ‘and then,’ says he, ‘I 
halloo and call to them till I make them hear, and they come and 
fetch it.’ 

‘Well, friend, says I, ‘but how can you get money as a waterman ? 
Does any body go by water these times? ‘ Yes, sir, says he, ‘in the 
way I am employed there does. Do you see there,’ says he, ‘five ships 
lie at anchor?’ pointing down the river a good way below the town; 
‘and do you see,’ says he, ‘eight or ten ships lie at the chain there, 
and at anchor yonder? pointing above the town, ‘All those ships 
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have families on board, of their merchants and owners and such-like, 
who have locked themselves up, and live on board, close shut in, for 
fear of the infection ; and I tend on them, to fetch things for them, 
carry letters, and do what is absolutely necessary, that they may not 
be obliged to come on shore ; and every night I fasten my boat. on 
board one of the ship’s boats, and there I sleep by myself ; and, blessed 
be God, I am preserved hitherto.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘friend, but will they let you come on board after 
you have been on shore here, when this has been such a terrible place, 
and so infected as it is ? 

‘Why, as to that,’ said he, ‘I very seldom go up the ship-side, but 
deliver what I bring to their boat, or lie by the side, and they hoist it 
on board ; if I did, I think they are in no danger from me, for I never 
go into any house on shore, or touch any body, no, not of my own 
family ; but I fetch provisions for them.’ 

‘Nay, says I, ‘but that may be worse, for you must have those 
provisions of somebody or other ; and since all this part of the town 
is so infected, it is dangerous so much as to speak with any body ; for. 
the village,’ said I, ‘is as it were the beginning of London, though it 
be at some distance from it.’ 

‘ That is true, added he ; ‘but you do not understand me right. I 
do not buy provisions for them here, I row up to Greenwich, and buy 
fresh meat there ; and sometimes I row down the river to Woolwich, 
and buy there ; then I go to single farm-houses on the Kentish side, 
where I am known, and buy fowls, and eggs, and butter, and bring to 
the ships as they direct me, sometimes one, sometimes the other. I 
seldom come on shore here ; and I came only now to call my wife, 
and hear how my little family do, and give them a little money which 
I received last night.’ 

‘Poor man,’ said I ; ‘and how much hast thou gotten for them ? 

‘I have gotten four shillings,’ said he, ‘which is a great sum, as 
things go now with poor men ; but they have given me a bag of bread 
too, and a salt fish, and some flesh ; so all helps out.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘and have you given it them yet ? 

‘No,’ said he ; ‘but I have called, and my wife has answered that 
she cannot come out yet, but in half an hour she hopes to come, and I 
am waiting for her. Poor woman!’ says he, ‘she is brought sadly 
down ; she has had a swelling, and it is broke, and I hope she will 
recover, but I fear the child will die ; but it is the Lord !—Here he 
stopped, and wept very much. 

‘Well, honest friend, said I, ‘thou hast a sure comforter, if thou 
hast brought thyself to be resigned to the will of God ; He is dealing 
with us all in judgment.’ 

‘O, sir,’ says he, ‘it is infinite mercy if any of us are spared ; and 
who am I to repine ? 

‘Sayest thou so?” said I; ‘and how much less is my faith than thine!’ 
And here my heart smote me, suggesting how much better this poor 
man’s foundation was, on which he stayed in the danger, than mine ; 
that he had nowhere to fly ; that he had a family to bind him to at- 
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tendance, which I had not. And mine was mere presumption, his a 
true dependence, and a courage resting on God ; and yet, that he used 
all possible caution for his safety. 

I turned a little way from the man, while these ‘thoughts engaged 
me ; for, indeed, I could no more refrain from tears than he.” 


Something similar to these quasi-historical pieces are such 
works as Captain Singleton, and the New Voyage round the 
World; but they differ from them in their interest lying in the 
invention displayed in fictitious narrative, to which a basis only of 
reality is given; and though the boundary which divides the two 
is as much obscured as possible, they are sufficiently distinguish- 
able in the main; and while we look on the curious incidental 
revelations as to the trade in the Spanish seas and South-Ameri- 
can settlements as no doubt embodying reliable information of 
its kind, and on the general picture of Singleton’s career as giv- 
ing us some insight (gathered probably from De Foe’s confabula- 
tions with old Dampier, with whom he used to talk over these 
matters) into the sea-life of the times, we are not in danger of 
being misled to believe in those pearl-gatherings in undiscovered 
and undiscoverable South-Sea islands, or that marvellous journey 
across the continent of Africa. 

The proper novels of De Foe—Roxana, Moll Flanders, Colonel 
Jack, and above all, the first part of Robinson Crusoe—are of 
a much higher class. They are pure fictions; any elements of 
fact which may be included in them being, as it were, entirely 
dissolved and incorporated in a homogeneous work of imagin- 
ation. The most marked feature in them, the one which first 
strikes every reader that looks at them, is their reality, their life- 
likeness. Perhaps this quality would have been less remarked 
had it been more balanced by other qualities more or less com- 
mon in works of fiction. As it is, it stands sharply out as the 
characteristic of De Foe, and is the index to a genius not more 
remarkablé for its wonderful power in this direction than it is 
for its absolute deficiencies in another. No where else does our 
literature show the trace of an imagination at once so vivid and 
so curiously limited. It is as if he had just one-half of that 
faculty we commonly call by this name. The imagination of 
Shakespeare is a universal solvent; at its touch the combined 
elements in man and circumstance fiy apart, and reveal their 
secret and innermost constituent nature. This analytical power 
of genius,—a power, however, not of reasoning, but of insight,— 
furnishes the reservoir from which spring the fountains of cre- 
ative genius; the more piercing that power, the clearer, the 
deeper, the more shining will be the knowledge it amassts, and 
thence the more fresh, the more vivid, the more true the creations 
that are informed by it. With this searching insight, dividing 
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like a sword the spirit and body of things, a great poet unites a 
passionate interest in concrete wholes, the realities of the created 
world, the very things which actually do exist; and, out of the 
resources of his penetr: itive genius, to create new things like the 
old is the highest ambition of his nature. Every artistic mind 
grasps at individual w holes; but not to every one is given this 
power to reproduce them in the complex reality in which they 
exist in the living world. The most common poetic power is that 
which, by intermittent exertions of the faculty of insight or the 
sense of loveliness, grasps some fragment of the beauty of the 
universe and shakes out its hidden gold, or gathers some flying 
whisper of the world’s harmonies and echoes it back in human 
language which illustrates some working passion ; gives a picture 
to some fleeting landscape, a voice to a sentiment, a mood, or an 
aspiration; or freezes into language subtler than marble some 
passing incident as it sweeps swiftly down the never-returning 
current of time. These are simply expressive, and scarcely in 
any true sense creative poets. Others have a passion for creation, 
without a strong sense of the beauty of concrete wholes. These 
personify abstract emotions, dwell among ideas as contrasted 
with things; if they create a man, they make him only the incar- 
nation of a single passion, or of a set of opinions and feelings ; 
they don’t feel that this is defective, that they are vivifying 
phantoms which want flesh and blood; their imagination does 
not grasp at a passionate man, but at passions which it endows 
with the attributes of man. Such a genius delights in allegory 
more or less transparent. It rushes into personification—often - 
of the thinnest description. Collins attempted a drama—he 
might as well have tried to square the circle; the idea of a 
man never once probably presented itself to his mind; yet he 
could not help wrapping up in a hasty sketchy personification 
every idea that presented itself to him. When the traveller 
in the desert is likely to want water, he says 
** Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage, 
When fails this cruise, his unrelenting rage.” 

Spenser was a genius of this order; he is most at home and at 
his best when he is expending the glorious richness of his fancy 
in giving external form and appropriate environment to a passion 
or a vice, or some yet more abstract idea—as in his fine pro- 
cession of Love, or that description of Mammon— 


** An uncouth savage and uncivil wight, 
Of griesly hew and fowle ill-favour’d sight ; 
His face with smoke was tand and eies were bleard, 
His head and beard with sout were ill bedight, 
His cole-blacke hands did seeme to have ben seard 
Iu smythe’s fire-spitting forge, and nayles like clawes appeard. 
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His yron cote, all overgrowne with rust, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold ; 

Whose glistring glosse, darkned with filthy dust, 
Well yet appeared to have beene of old 

A work of rich entayle and curious mould, 
Woven with antickes and wyld ymagery ; 

And in his lap a masse of coyne he told, 

And turned upside downe, to feede his eye 

And covetous desire with his huge threasury.” 


By the wayside leading to which 


‘* There sat infernale Paine - 
: And fast beside him sat tumultuous Strife ; 

The one in hand an yron whip did strayne, 

The other brandished a bloody knife ; 

And both did gnash their teeth, and both did threaten life. 

On th’ other side in one consort there sate 

Cruell Revenge, and rancorous Despight, 

Disloyall Treason, and hart-burning Hate ; 

But gnawing Gealosy, out of their sight 

Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bight ; 

And trembling Feare still to and fro did fly, 

And found no place where safe he shroud him might : 

Lamenting Sorrow did in darknes lye ; 

And Shame his ugly face did hide from living eye.” 
But Spenser’s Red-Cross Knights, his Artigalls, his Guyons, 
are only coats of armour inspired with special ideas; even the 
girl-huntress Belphcebe, his loveliest portraiture, is but the fair 
embodiment of fresh woodland virginity and pure animal spirits. 
Shelley, more intellectual, more subtle, yet less broad, was a 
poet of the same order, exercising his imagination on the qualities 
of things and facts, never on things and facts themselves. 

Now De Foe is the very reverse of this turn of mind, and 

stands in striking contrast to it. His genius is still more one- 


sided, and occupies just the ground which is left bare by such 


poets as Spenser and Shelley. He has nothing whatever of the 
solvent power. The strange underlying forces and essences which 
these minds love to contemplate as the component elements of 
the world have no interest for him. He abides in the concrete ; 
he has no analytical perception whatever. Never was there a 
man to whom a yellow primrose was less of any thing more than 
a yellow primrose. He is always occupied with the absolute 
existent realities of the world; with men as he saw them move 
in actual life; with facts as they actually happened. He never 
conceives abstract passions: his only idea of anger is a particular 
man in a passion. He has an enormous reconstructive and a 
very narrow creative imagination. He takes up things just as 
he finds them ; and when he wants to create, he re-sorts them, or 
at most makes others exactly like them. He loses much by these 
limits to his nature. What he gains on the other side is that 
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life-likeness we spoke of in his art: the narrow range of his vi- 
sion is compensated by its vividness. It is a mistake to say that 
the wonderful power he has of convincing you that his characters 
really lived in the flesh, and that all he tells you did really hap- 
pen just as he says it did, arises from the minuteness of his detail. 
It is not the detail that causes the distinctness of the reflection 
in the reader’s mind; it is the sharpness of the original image. 
A mind like De Foe’s works by details; it is one of its defects 
that it does so. A greater genius can flash out as sharp and full 
an image of a concrete man as any of De Foe’s, and unencum- 
bered with useless minutiz. It can at once seize the very essence 
of some special attribute of human nature, and embody it in a 
complete and individual man. It can give you Claudio, Angelo, 
Lucio, Isabella, within the limits of five acts; and in doing so it 
furnishes, under stringent restrictions of form and in limited 
space, a greater variety of character than can be found within 
the whole range of De Foe’s novels, and leaves as distinct an 
image of each man as we can form of the heroes of his most la- 
boured autobiographical narratives. We don’t say as familiar ; 
but as distinct and as complete. De Foe thus arrives by means of 
details at a result which may be reached independently of them ; 
and his power lies not in his love of minute circumstance, but in 
the close and tenacious grasp of his imagination—in the con- 
stant and distinct presence before his own mind of the conception 
that controls and guides his minutiz. Richardson is far more 
detailed in his narration than De Foe, far more universally cir- 
cumstantial, more diffuse, if possible, more tiresome ; every mat- 
ter that he has occasion to handle, whether important or unim- 
portant, is elaborated with the same patient microscopic attention ; 
he is thrice as tedious as De Foe; and yet his characters are 
infinitely inferior in life-likeness. Lovelace is a character more 
striking and more complex than Roxana or Robinson Crusoe ; 
but you do not believe in his existence in the same way: he is 
more of a man in a book. De Foe’s detail is a more partial and 
discriminating one than that of Richardson. True he loves it for 
its own sake, and it is sometimes superfluous; but it is always 
under control, and duly subordinated to the effect he wishes to 
produce. If we read him attentively, we shall be as much struck 
with what he omits as with what he inserts. 

Totally destitute of the power to fathom any intricacies of hu- 
man nature, Defoe is familiar with its external manifestations. He 
may have no conscious picture of character ; but he has a keen eye 
for traits of character, and a very vivid idea of persons. He takes 
a man and his life in the gross, as it were, and sets them down in 
writing ; but as it is his characteristic to be mainly occupied with 
the life, not the man, so this too becomes the main source of the 
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reader’s interest. It is not Robinson Crusoe we care about, but 
the account of his adventures, the solution of the problem of how 
to live under the circumstances. His name calls up the idea not 
of a man, but of a story. Say ‘ Lear,’ and you think of a man ; 
you have the image of the white-haired king—the central point, 
about which the division of his kingdom, the disaffection of his 
daughters, the terrors of the tempest, the soft pity and sad death 
of Cordelia, group themselves in subordinate place : say ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ and you see a desert island, with a man upon it in- 
geniously adapting his mode of life to his resources ; the imagi- 
nation of a solitary existence, reproduced in a special form with 
wonderful vividness, consistency, and particularity,—this is the 
source of our interest. It would be to impugn the verdict of all 
mankind to say Robinson Crusoe was not a great work of genius. 
It is a work of genius—a most remarkable one—but of a low order 
of genius. The universal admiration it has obtained may be the 
admiration of men: but it is founded on the liking of boys. Few 
educated men or women would care to read it for the first time 
after the age of five-and-twenty. Even Lamb could say it only 
“holds its place by tough prescription.” The boy revels in it. It 
furnishes him with food for his imagination in the very direction 
in which, of all others, it loves to occupy itself. It is not that he 
cares for Robinson Crusoe,—that dull, ingenious, seafaring crea- 
ture, with his strange mixture of cowardice and boldness, his un- 
leavened, coarsely sagacious, mechanic nature, his keen trade- 
instincts, and his rude religious experiences; the boy becomes 
his own Robinson Crusoe—it is little Tom Smith himself, curled 
up in a remote corner of the playground, who makes those trou-, 
blesome voyages on the raft, and rejoices over the goods he saves 
from the wreck; who contrives his palisade and twisted cables 
to protect his cave; clothes himself so quaintly in goat-skins ; 
is terrified at the savages ; and rejoices in his jurisdiction over the 
docile Friday, whom he thinks would be better than a dog, and 
almost as good as a pony. He does not care a farthing about 
Crusoe as a separate person from himself. This is one reason 
why he rejects the religious reflections, as a strange and unde- 
sirable element in a work otherwise so fascinating. He cannot 
enter into Crusoe’s sense of wickedness, and does not feel the 
least concern for his soul. Ifa grown man reads the book in 
after years, it is to recall the sensations of youth, or curiously 
to examine the secret of the unbounded popularity it has en- 
joyed. Hew much this popularity is due to the happy choice of 
his subject, we may better estimate when we remember that the 
popular Robinson Crusoe is in reality only a part of the work, 
and the work itself only one of many others, not less well exe- 
cuted, from the same hand. No other man in the world could 
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have drawn so absolutely living a picture of the desert-island life ; 
but the same man has exercised the same power over more com- 
plex incidents, and the works are little read. Moll Flanders and 
Roxana and part of Colonel Jack are not inferior efforts of the 
same genius that wrote Robinson Crusoe ; but the subject-matter 
is perhaps less well adapted for the sort of genius, and they are 
defaced by much both of narrated incident and expression which 
unfits them for the delicacy of modern readers. They are pic- 
tures of the career of vice. This is unfortunate; for had De Foe 
occupied himself with the domestic life of his period, and drawn 
his persons and incidents thence, he would have presented us 
with a more vivid glimpse into the life of his times than any 
author has ever done. Miss Austen is not unlike De Foe in some 
of the main aspects of her genius, though as much his superior 
in handling character as she is inferior in knowledge and vigour. 
Had he done as she has done,—had he drawn the Sir Walter 
Elliots and General Tilneys, the Captain Wentworths and Henry 
Craufords, the E lizabeths, Anns, and Fannys of his time, —had 
he introduced us to the country-houses of Anne’s or George 3 
time, as she has done to the Mansfield Parks and Longbourns of 
George III.’s, and brought to bear on them his superior sharp- 
ness of detail and wider scope of circumstantiality,—we should 
have gained a clearer idea of how people really lived in those 
days than can now be derived from all other sources of infor- 
mation put together. But De Foe as deliberately chooses his 
materials outside the field of ordinary social life as Miss Austen 
sedulously restricts herself within it. The latter deals with ba- 
ronets, dyspeptics, young ladies, and amiable or self-sufficient 
clergymen. She represents the condition of man as regulated by 
marriage with settlements ; her widest contrasts of life are be- 
tween Bath and Wiltshire, Plymouth and the Hall; she walks 
gently through the well-trimmed “ shrubberies” of existence, 
and does not trust herself ever to peep over the park-palings. 
De Foe goes down the ragged lanes, tramps through gorse and 
heather, sits by the side of the duckpond, and studies the aspect 
of the dunghill. Thieves and harlots, convicts, pirates, soldiers, 
and merchant-adventurers, are his dramatis persone. He has 
never attempted to draw a respectable man; or if the narrative 
of the History of the Plague be an exception, he is placed amid 
terrors that dislocate society and strip him of all the conventional 
proprieties which would naturally belong to him. He gives you 
no picture of the manners and the life of his times except inci- 
dentally, and by showing what strange things were compatible 
with them, aud what sort of life those led who were outcasts from 
them. There are men who live in the framework of socicty. 
These are the respectable men of all classes; they accept the 
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state of things into which they were born. To them the arrange- 
ments of society are not laws which may be broken, but condi- 
tions of the problem of life; they never feel the slightest tempta- 
tion to infringe them. They are insensible to any hampering con- 
trol from them: in fact, they are not controlled by them; con- 
forming always to them, they have grown up into them as into 
a mould, which cannot press them because they fit it. These are 
the men who become lord mayors and presidents of council, who 
are respected by their neighbours and preside at quarter-sessions ; 
men who, being bred tailors, aspire to be master-tailors ; who, 
being lawyers, think of a puisne judgeship and never of jurispru- 
dence ; who are good church-goers in the country, or if born dis- 
senters, adhere to their own communion ; men who are capable of 
thinking and acting for themselves in all matters im which there 
is not an already fixed social canon of thought and social rule of 
action. Such minds give consistence, stability, and endurance to 
society: they inhabit, they constitute its substance. There are 
others whose character and destiny it is to dwell, as it were, in 
the interstices of that substance: they are impatient of the forms 
of social life; they shake off its artificial restrictions; they dare 
opinion ; they love social adventure ; they lead a freer life than 
the others, but a more dangerous one ; escaping from constraint, 
they lose support; refusing the control of others, they lose a 
protection against themselves: they form a dangerous habit of 
disregarding authority and breaking through rules ; not conform- 
ing to custom, they lose many of the advantages of experience ; 
and, deprived of external guards, are apt to find themselves on 
some sudden occasion not sufficient to themselves. » 

De Foe always chooses his heroes and heroines from among 
this latter class—often from among the lowest specimens of it ; 
and the social conditions of his time offered him greater tempta- 
tions for so doing than can operate on any writer in our times. 
The rules of modern society are by far less stringent and oppres- 
sive than those of an earlier time; but they extend much wider, 
and exercise on the whole a much more binding force. It is not 
that they extend to more classes than they used to do. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the different classes, more 
widely separated than they now are, had each its peculiar tradi- 
tions and ideas as to how life ought to be conducted; and the 
tradesman was bound by as formal and exacting a code of social 
propriety as the peer. But the very markedness of the distinction 
between classes left a wider field in the intervals between them for 
the occupation of those who were not definitely included within 
them. In the present day class-distinctions are much less abrupt, 
the borders between various ranks melt insensibly one into ano- 
ther ; and social opinion, though not without its distinctions, is 
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much more uniform both in its character and in its distribution. 
It is less of a chain binding the parts, and more of a net enveloping 
the whole; there is less formality, and more decorum ; there is 
more freedom within the rules, but far more difficulty in escaping 
from them. It is scarcely possible now to exist as De Foe repre- 
sents men doing—evading the social restraints, living in the world 
and yet out of society ; dodging social laws, and shifting one’s 
social relations, as may prove convenient for the time. It is the 
same with legal restraints. Formerly punishments were vastly 
more severe than they now are; but the chances of avoiding them 
altogether were far greater, the criminal had a much more varied 
and extensive field than he now enjoys. If you were taken 
stealing a watch out of a shop in good Queen Anne’s reign, you 
were pretty sure to be hanged. But then, unless you were taken 
in the act, there was little or no danger of your being taken at 
all: whevons now you are sure not he hanged ; but, on the other 
hand, you have not a moment’s peace of mind—A 1 may at any 
moment disturb the harmony of a cheerful supper-party by tap- 
ping you on the shoulder, and telling you you are wanted about 
that little job in Fleet Street. The thief’s life was formerly one 
of more varied enterprise than it now is: it is a profession which 
has gone down in the world. It no longer offers any tempta- 
tions to a man of spirit. The main difficulty now lies, not in 
committing the robbery—this the modern police don’t so much 
care to prevent—but in escaping detection afterwards, which 
they have made very difficult. Hence a shifting skulking cha- 
racter attaches to the business. A man-who makes robbery his 
occupation finds no opportunity of relaxing in the society of inno- 
cent men; he cannot shake off the shop; he is confined withi 
the atmosphere of his crimes. He cannot put his predatory 
habits off and on, and persuade himself that he is playing with 
them. In former times there was a reality corresponding more 

less accurately to the high-spirited, adventurous, generous 
thief of romance; but the gentleman-thief, such as he was, is no 
more. The difficulty of stopping travellers by the Great Western, 
and the organised detective industry of Mr. “Maine’s forces, have 
narrowed the limits of the art; and its professors are inevitably 
mean, base, and miserable. 

De Foe puts his characters in degraded enough positions, 


and plunges them deep enough in the meanest criminality ; but 
he was able to show them not absolutely dislocated from the 
regular order of society ; they wind in and out from it, and 
retain some points of contact. There was then much less of a 
separate criminal class than now exists. It is still possible to 
use even the worst members of this class as subjects of fiction, 
but not if you work in the same way as De Foe does. You 
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can’t show all the life as he does. Dickens paints the Jew, 
Sykes, Nancy, and the Artful Dodger, but not their actual lives 
and daily habits. He never shows them as they really are: he 
only selects the terrible, the ludicrous, or the pathetic incidents 
and ‘points of character, and shrouds the stained every-day career 
of wickedness in silence. But’ De Foe gives all this; to him 
one event is as important as another, nothing is too common- 
place, nothing too revolting for his pen, he slurs over nothing, 
all is put down in its naked deformity, and, where it is dull and 
trivial, in its naked dullness and triviality. Sir Walter Scott 
was the first to introduce a school of narration in direct contrast 
to this, and was, perhaps, the greatest master of it we have yet 
seen. He plays like sunlight over the summits of his subject, 
develops his story by selected scenes, throws into bright relief 
the distinguishing characteristics of the numerous dramatis per- 
sone with which he crowds his canvas, and from the aspect in 
which they appear in special circumstances he skilfully gives you 
an insight into their whole nature. Think of the characters in 
any one of his best novels. Take Kenilworth: Elizabeth, Leices- 
ter, Amy Robsart, Varney, Mike Lambourne, Tony Foster, Jean, 
Giles Gosling, Goldthred, Wayland, Dick Sludge, the Peda- 
gogue Tressilian, Sussex, Raleigh, Blount, with half a score more, 
all of them perfectly distinct lifelike images, some more laboured, 
others just indicated by some light passing touch of the master’s 
hand; but all alike clear and cognisable. Observe the language 
they use. It seems the most characteristic in the world, and it 
is so; but it is not what such people did really talk, any more 
than Hamlet really employed blank verse. It is an artificial lan- 
guage of Scott’s own, always true in its essence to the require- 
ments of character, and just sufficiently pointed with a flavour 
of the times in which the story is laid to give it piquancy and 
vrai-semblance. There is an exquisite dexterity displayed in the 
employment of traditional and antiquarian knowledge, always 
used so as to give as true an effect as the author himself could 
conceive without any of the obscurity and pedantry of raw details. 
Scott has not the profound insight which a great dramatist re- 
quires, but he is essentially a dramatic artist in his mode of 
working. De Foe is just the reverse; his strokes are all the 
same thickness, and he labours on with line after line and touch 
after touch, intent only on exact copy, and careless of the ex- 
pense either of time or labour. He never drops his subject for 
an instant to take it up again at a more interesting point; he 
tracks it like a slot-hound, with his nose close to the ground, 
through every bend and winding. He makes people talk as they 
really do talk. Scott makes a conversation of a few sentences 
convey what in actual life would probably occupy as many pages. 
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De Foe gives you every word of it, traces it backwards and for- 
wards through its repetitions, its half-utterances, its corrections, 
its misconceptions, its ehance wanderings, its broken and re- 
united threads, just as people do really talk who wilfully or un- 
consciously are not very ready to catch one another’s drift. Zhe 
Religious Courtship occupies a pretty large volume. Most men 
would have found it difficult to spread the arguments over half- 
a-dozen pages. When a man of De Foe’s vivid powers of con- 
ception tracks out with this slow perseverance the history of a 
life, it is impossible that we should not gather a very distinct idea 
of the person who lived it ; it grows up in a quiet and insensible 
manner out of the events. We are not expressly admitted by 
the author into the interior nature of such a person, but we 
know all of him which can be gathered from a complete acquaint- 
ance with the minutest circumstances of his actions, and often 
even of his thoughts. We must use our own insight and judg- 
ment if we wish to know what really was the interior character 
of Moll Flanders, just as we must have done had we met her 
in life,—not altogether a pleasant sort of person. None of his 
heroes or heroines are. Roxana is not pleasant; Colonel Jack 
is decidedly not pleasant; Robinson Crusoe is not the man to 
make a friend of ; perhaps De Foe himself was not. 

All these people are modelled on himself, and differ but 
slightly, except in their circumstances, from one another. Every 
man’s imagination of other men gives you some clue to his own 
nature. You see the bent of it, at any rate. A man writing 
fiction is something like one in a dream, drifted hither and 
thither by the spontancous working of his instincts and aspira- 
tions. He feeds his fancy by giving free play to the various 
elements in his disposition; and in so doing he reveals more or 
less, not himself—for he is what his own controlling will and the 
discipline of circumstance has made him—but his natural con- 
stitution, that which may rightly be called his genius, though 
the word is habitually used with a more contracted signification. 
This unconscious self-revelation is remarkably full and explicit 
in De Foe, because, not penetrating into the interior of other 
men, he was thrown very much on the resources within himself. 
All his characters are woven out of the same thread ; they may 
differ in many ways, but in certain characteristics, and those the 
most deep-seated, they are like one another and like the author. 
It is the innermost part of his nature which a man can least 
shake off in his writings. 

De Foe was a self-occupied man; more, however, by nature 
than in his life. He was never a self-seeking man; on the con- 
trary, his whole life was a sacrifice of his own interests to those 
of truth and what he conceived the welfare of his country. Few 
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men have left such a memorial of disinterested labour as his 
Review, written exclusively by himself, and published thrice a 
week, for many years, without profit or advantage; and by its 
uncompromising rejection of party-interests and single-eyed ad- 
herence to his own convictions, bringing odium on his head from 
Whigs and Tories alike, laying him bare to the attacks of his 
enemies, exposing him to countless dangers, and actually sub- 
jecting him to the grossest injuries,—slanders, law-suits, and im- 
prisonment. Yet this Review itself bears evidence to the nature 
of the man in his anxious self-vindications, the constant reference 
to his own personal position, and his often and openly expressed 
sense of the importance of his labours. 


“The author earnestly desired, and to his utmost endeavoured, to 
be for ever concealed: not that he was ashamed of the work, or sees 
any reason yet to be so ; professing to have a firm belief, that he was 
not without a more than ordinary presence and assistance of. the 
Divine Spirit in the performance. But being fully ‘satisfied with the 
prospect of doing good by it, he desired that his ‘ praise might not be 
of men, but of God.’ 

To this end, he took such measures at first for effectually pre- 
serving the secret, and for his entirely remaining in the obscurity he 
desired, that for some time after the publication he continued un- 
guessed at ; and he flattered himself for a while that he could be no 
further inquired after. ‘But Satan hindered.’ ” 


The highest escape from the dominion of self may be said to 
have been closed to De Foe. It is where the intellect and the 
will are in constant activity under the control of the personal 
affections. Some men, and more women, can lose themselves 
in others, It is a great capacity to have; for in its highest 
direction and fullest development it is what the truest exponents 
of the Christian faith have in all times recognised as the fulfil- 
ment of the religious life. That is the service which is perfect 
freedom ; but as the slavery to self is the most binding and 
oppressive of servitudes, so any degree of life in others insures, 
paradoxical as it may seem, its corresponding measure of free- 
dom. ‘This loss of self in others is not to be confounded with 
what in many outward respects resembles it, though in reality 
its direct opposite—the concentration of self in others; where 
one nature, often in the worst indulgence of self-seeking, grafts 
itself on another, becomes dependent without ceasing to be self- 
engrossed, and, sacrificing the natural conditions of growth, limits 
itself to the sustenance and health it can derive from another 
stock, which often bears it as one of many branches whose fall 
would not touch its life and scarce impair the fulness of its 
growth. Both these forms of self-surrender require strong affec- 
tions of some sort. De Foe’s affections were not strong; and he 
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was neither in danger of the one, nor could avail himself of the 
other. It is true, as Mr. Foster has forcibly stated, that De Foe 
lived alone in the world; true, it is a noble thing to live alone 
in the isolation of great purposes, too great for the sympathy of 
a man’s compeers; and that man’s nature is the highest who, 
feels most keenly the suffering of such an isolation—great as are 
its supports and consolations. But there is another loneliness, 
which comes from a want of warmth in the emotions, from an 
incapacity for strong individual attachments. Such a loneliness 
may be due to the deficiencies of a man’s nature, not to the faults 
for which he is responsible; but it is an independence whose 
root is in wretchedness. Now De Foe lived partly, certainly, 
in the better isolation we speak of; but partly also in the latter. 
That he was not a man of strong or tender affections, his whole 
writings bear evidence. He never represents men as permanently 
bound together by affection. It costs him nothing uniformly to 
depict attachment as subordinate to interest. He shows hus- 
band and wife as united by common interests, common objects, 
or eommon duties; but rarely, if ever, by simple love. He has 
written one of the most moving passages that can be found in 
the range of English literature. It is the accidental meeting of 
a mother (a transported convict) with her son, born under tragic 
circumstances, and whom she had not seen since his earliest 
years. The father and the son pass by her accidentally in the 
plantation : 


“T had no mask ; but I ruffled my hood so about my face that I de- 
pended upon it that after above twenty years’ absence, and withal not ex- 
pecting any thing of me in that part of the world, he would not be able 
to know me.—[This is the father.|—But I need not have used all that 
caution ; for he was grown dim-sighted by some distemper which had 
fallen upon his eyes, and could but just see well enough to walk about, 
and not run against a tree or into a ditch. As they drew near to us, 
I said, ‘Does he know you, Mrs. Owen ?’—so they called the woman. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘if he hears me speak, he will know me ; but he can't 
see well enough to know me or any body else.’ And so she told me 
the story of his sight, as I have related. This made me secure ; and 
so I threw open my hood again, and let them pass by me. It was 
a wretched thing for a mother thus to see her own son, a handsome 
comely young gentleman in flourishing circumstances, and durst not 
make herself known to him, and durst not take any notice of him. 
Let any mother of children that reads this consider it, and but think 
with what anguish of mind I restrained myself; what yearnings of 
soul I had in me to embrace him and weep over him ; and how I 
thought all my entrails burned within me; that my very bowels moved. 
and I knew not what to do ; as I now know not how to express those 
agonies, When he went from me, I stood gazing and trembling, and 
looking after him as long as I could see him ; then, sitting down on 
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the grass, just at a place I had marked, I made as if I lay down to 
rest me ; but turned from her, and lying on my face wept, and kissed 
the ground that he had set his foot on.” 


This is intense, if not refined, pathos ; but it is the descrip- 
tion, not of affection, but of the maternal instincts ; and his power 
of entering, as he sometimes does, into this and similar instincts 
makes his silence on the subject of the more voluntary affections 
only the more remarkable. Another proof of the want of sus- 
ceptibility in his own nature in this respect lies in the fact that 
he was not acutely sensible, as most men would have been, to 
the isolation of his position. It is true, as Mr. Foster says, 
that Robinson Crusoe could only have been written by a man 
of solitude and self-sustainment ; but the passage he quotes from 
the preface to Crusoe’s Serious Reflections in which the author 
urges the analogy between the life of his hero and his own, 
marks decisively how little he felt that solitude. He indicates 
the analogy between the experiences of his own life and the ad- 
ventures of Crusoe in every particular, excepting just his resi- 
dence on the desert island : 


“The adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” he says, “are one whole 
scene of real life of eight-and-twenty years, spent in the most wander- 
ing, desolate, and afflicting circumstances that ever a man went through, 
and in which I have lived so longa life of wonders in continual storms ; 
fought with the worst kind of savages and man-eaters by unaccount- 
able surprising incidents ; fed by miracles greater than that of the 
ravens ; suffered all manner of violences and oppressions, injurious re- 
proaches, contempt of men, attacks of devils, corrections from heaven, 
and oppositions on earth ; have had innumerable ups and downs in 
matters of fortune ; been in worse slavery than Turkish ; escaped by 
as exquisite management as that in the story of Xury and the boat of 
Salee; been taken up ill at sea in distress ; raised again, and depressed 
again, and that oftener, perhaps, in one man’s life, than ever was known 
before ; shipwrecked often, though more by land than by sea ;—in a 
word, there is not a circumstance in the imaginary story but has its 
just allusion to a real story, and chimes part for part, and step for step, 
with the inimitable life of Robinson Crusoe.” 


In his novels we sce what might have been the character of 
De Foe, had not the conscientiousness of his will raised it above 
the tendencies of his nature. Crusoe may be said to he only 
deeply self-engrossed ; but Moll Flanders, Roxana, Colonel Jack, 
and Singleton, are selfish to the last extremes of baseness: their 
whole lives are only one struggle to secure their own interests, 
regardless not only of the welfare of others, but of gratitude, 
natural affection, and decency. It may be said that this is only 
what is to be expected if a man is writing with unsparing exact- 
ness and fidelity the lives of thieves and harlots; but this is a 
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trait that pervades them all so universally, and shows itself so 
exactly in the same kind of way, that it evidently has a deeper 
root than mere appropriateness to the characters of those repre- 
sented. Moreover De Foe is far from representing his characters 
as utterly depraved ; and he is always anxious to point a moral. 
It seems strange to our juster notions of things,—and perhaps he 
wilfully deceived himself a little,—but he seems to have believed 
that he wrote these elaborate pictures of vice and wickedness 
with a direct moral purpose. ‘Throughout the infinite variety 
of this book,” says he in ne preface to Moll Flanders, “ this 
fundamental is most strictly adhered to: there is not a wicked 
action in any part of it, ins is first or last rendered unhappy 
and unfortunate; there is not a superlative villain brought 
upon the stage, but cither he is brought to an unhappy end, 
or brought to be a penitent; there is not an ill thing mentioned 
but it is condemned even in the relation, nor a virtuons just 
thing but it carries its praise along with it. Upon this founda- 
tion this book is recommended to the reader as a work from 
every part of which something may be learned; and some 
just and religious inferenee is drawn, by which the reader will 
have something of instruction, if he pleases to make use of it.” 
Thus (though these professions are not very adequately car- 
ried out) we see what the author’s intentions were ; es though 
vices and dishonesties mect with a thin share of reprobation, 
aud are followed sooner or later by remorseful repentance, 
a depravity of selfishness, which to the reader seems he more 
abhor rrent, 1s passed over in all the silence of complete un- 
consciousness. And with their selfishness and their insufficient 
affections, De Foe’s characters have that solitary independ- 
ent course through life which naturally results from these de- 
fects, and which reflects back in an exaggerated form the inde- 
pendent solitarmess of De Foc’s own life. Moll Flanders, 
Roxana, Singleton, Colonel Jack, all stand quite alone in the 
world. They are all single separate molecules, shifting to and 
fro in the wide sands of life —touching others, but never for a 
moment incorporated with them ; they all live as using the 
world for themselves s, and standing off from its binding influ- 
ences; they grasp at others for a momentary assistance, but 
they never allow another’s c!aim to interfere with their own 
liberty ; they seize with the affections, but are never bound by 
them ; they may cling to another life, but it is with a reserved 
power of disengagement, as a limpet clings toa rock; they never 
strike root in it, and grow from it, like a plant. 

To turn to another point, in which the works give a glimpse 
into the interior of the writer. De Foc was very unfortunate as 
a trader; the same strong imagination acting on practical sub- 
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jects as is displayed in his novels, made him a reformer in so- 
ciety and also a speculator in business. He would seem to have 
been the very man to succeed in the latter function; and his 
failure was probably due, as indeed he himself hints, to a dis- 
tracting and overbalanced interest in the former direction, and 
to the literary habits it engendered. Whatever was the cause 
of his misfortunes, he showed himself in all his reverses a man 
of unblemished honesty and integrity. More, he showed him- 
self often and under strong temptations a disinterested man. Yet 
in his heart he must have had an intense love of property; in 
his novels he lets his passion for it run free. He gloats over 
money or bales of silk, over spices and pearls; no sums are too 
large for him, no items too minute; he delights in putting the 
values down in separate lines, and totting up the columns. He 
revels in doubloons and pistoles and “ pieces of eight.’ Little 
inventories have an especial charm for him; he always tells you 
exactly what his thieves’ winnings amount to, and cannot for the 
life of him help looking at stealing as a sort of business, and 
secretly rejoicing when the profits come in. When he describes 
three young pickpockets going out, he has a certain reluctant 
sympathy with the “dextecrous young rogues ;” and tells us: 
“The list of their purchase the first night was as follows :” 


“1. A white handkerchief from a country wench, as she was star- 
ing up at a jack-pudding ; there was 3s. 6d. and a row of pins tied up 
in one end of it. 

2. A coloured handkerchief, out of a young country fellow’s pocket, 
as he was buying a china orange. 

3. A riband purse with 11s. 3d. and a silver thimble in it, out of a 
young woman’s pocket, just as a fellow offered to pick her up. 

N.B. She missed her purse presently; but, not seeing the thief, 
charged the man with it that would have picked her up, and 
cried out, ‘A pickpocket ! And he fell into the hands of the 
mob ; but, being known in the street, he got off with great diffi- 
culty. 

4, A knife and fork, that a couple of boys had just bought, and 
were going home with ; the young rogue that took it got it within the 
minute after the boy had put it in his pocket. 

5. A little silver box with 7s, in it, all in small silver,—1d., 2d, 
3d., 4d. pieces. 

N.B. This it seems a maid pulled out of her pocket, to pay at her 

going into the booth to see a show ; and the little rogue got his 
hand in and fetched it off, just as she put it up again. 


). Another silk handkerchief, out of a gentleman's pocket. 
Another, 

. A jointed baby, and a little looking-glass, stolen off a toyseller’s 

stall in the fair.” 
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The account of how the little Colonel Jack and his friend the 
small Major dined on the proceeds of this enterprise is not to the 
purpose; but is so happy an illustration of De Foe’s wonderful 
power of realising the minutest traits in a person he has once 
conceived, that we cannot forbear quoting it: 


«“ When we had thus fitted ourselves, I said, ‘Hark ye, Major Jack, 
you and I never had any money in our lives before, and we never had 
a good dinner in all our lives: what if we should go somewhere and 
get some victuals? I am very hungry.’ 

‘So we will, then,’ says the Major, ‘I am hungry too. So we went 
to a boiling-cook’s in Rosemary Lane, where we treated ourselves 
nobly ; and, as I thought with myself, we began to live like gentlemen, 
for we had three-pennyworth of boiled beef, two-pennyworth of pud- 
ding, a penny brick (as they call it, or loaf), and a whole pint of strong 
beer; which was seven-pence in all. 

N.B. We had each of us a good mess of charming beef-broth into 
the bargain ; and, which cheered my heart wonderfully, all the 
while we were at dinner, the maid and the boy in the house, 
every time they passed by the open box where we sat at our 
dinner, would look in and cry, ‘Gentlemen, do you call? and, 
‘Do ye call, gentlemen? I say this was as good to me as all my 
dinner.” 


Tn his more fortunate days, after he has reached man’s estate, 
Colonel Jack makes his fortune in Virginia; and De Foe finds 
full indulgence for his fancy in making him trade with immense 
profits to Cuba and the coast of Mexico. There too, as in many 
other cases, he makes opportunities for the giving of presents, 
and rejoices in laying them out on the table and telling you how 
much every thing cost : 

“ This bale was, in general, made up of several smaller bales, which 

T had directed, so that I might have room to make presents, equally 
sorted as the circumstance might direct me. However, they were all 
considerable, and I reckoned the whole bale cost me near 200/. ster- 
ling in England ; and, though my present cireumstances required some 
limits to my bounty in making presents, yet the obligation I wa: 
under being so much the greater, especially to this one friendly gene- 
rous Spaniard, I thought [ could not do better than, by Opening two 
of the smaller bales, join them together, and make my gift something 
suitable to the benefactor, and to the respect he had shown me ; ac- 
cordingly I took two bales, and, laying the goods together, the con- 
tents were as follows : 

Two pieces of fine English broadcloth, the finest that could be got 
in London, divided, as was that which I gave to the governor, 
at the Havannah, into fine crimson in grain, fine light mixtures, 
and fine black. 

Four pieces of fine Holland, of 7s. to 8s. per ell in London. 

Twelve pieces of fine silk drugget and duroys, fur men’s wear. 
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Six pieces of broad silks, two damasks, two brocaded silks, and 

two mantuas. 

With a box of ribands, and a box of lace; the last cost about 407. 

sterling in England. 

This handsome parcel I laid open in my apartment; and brought 
him up-stairs one morning, on pretence to drink chocolate with me, 
which he ordinarily did ; when, as we drank chocolate, and were merry, 
I said to him,—-though I had sold him almost all my cargo, and taken 
his money, yet the truth was, that I ought not to have sold them to 
him, but to have laid them all at his feet, for that it was to his direc- 
tion I owed the having any thing saved at all. 

He smiled, and, with a great deal of friendship in his face, told me, 
that not to have paid me for them would have been to have plundered 
a shipwreck, which had been worse than to have robbed an hospital. 

At last I told him I had two requests to make to him, which must 
not be denied. I told him I had a small present to make him, which 
I would give him a reason why he should not refuse to accept ; and 
the second request I would make after the first was granted. He said 
he would have accepted my present from me, if I had not been under 
a disaster ; but, as it was, it would be cruel and ungenerous. But, I 
told him, he was obliged to hear my reason for his accepting it. Then 
I told him that this parcel was made up for him by name, by my wife 
and I in Virginia, and his name set on the marks of the bale; and 
xecordingly I showed him the marks, which was indeed on one of the 
bales, but I had doubled it now, as above, so that I told him these 
were his own proper goods; and, in short, I pressed him so to receive 
them, that he made a bow; and I said no more, but ordered my negro, 
—that is to say, his negro that waited on me,—to carry them all, 
except the two boxes, into his apartments, but weuld not let him see 
the particulars till they were all carried away. 

After he was gone, about a quarter of an hour, he came in raving, 
and almost swearing, and in a great passion, but I could easily see 
he was exceedingly pleased; and told me, had he known the parti- 
culars, he would never have suffered them to have gone as he did; and 
at last used the very same compliment that the governor at the Havan- 
nah used, viz. that it was a present fit for a viceroy of Mexico rather 
than for him.” 


Tn the substance of their constitution, still more than in spe- 
cial traits, do De Foe’s fictitious personages echo back their 
creator. They have all a certain squareness and solidity; they 
are all of hardy and stubborn materials.- They put you in mind 
of timber; they have no sensibility, no pliancy. The events of 
life make just such an impression as blows on a heavy balk of 
wood; they bear the brunt and carry the dent it leaves, but the 
blow has no perceptible effect on them. The roughest treatment 
does but blunt their edges and tear off a few splinters. Theirs 
is never the elasticity which recovers from a blow, but the tough 
fibrous nature which a blow cannot permanently injure. Robin- 
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son Crusoe is the only one of De Foe’s heroes who is at all sen- 
sible to the injuries of fortune; and even he is only a little 
stunned by the worst that befalls him, and less by actual evils | 
than the imagination of them—as when he sces the footprint on 
the sand. De Foe himself passed through a life crowded with 
troubles, but a small part of which w ould have shattered, or even 
killed, many men; but they neither broke nor bowed him, Yet 
he had neither the levity which offers no resistance, nor the 
spring which casts off all the effect; he knew all he had gone 
through; he remembered the details of his sufferings; he felt, 
and even deeply, but dully. He was pachydermatous, tough, 
and tenacious of life. Sensitiveness is generally a part of imagi- 
native genius; the same organisation which renders a man sensible 
to the finer and more elusive influences which surround him, ex- 
poses a trembling sensibility to the touch of pain or annoyance, 
so that sometimes he becomes like him who was 
‘ As a nerve, o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of the world.” 


But De Foe’s genius had nothing of this character; and as his 
nature qualified him to deal only with the grosser and more ob- 
vious facts of existence, so, on the other hand, it required a hard 
blow to hurt him. “ Thirteen times,” says he, “I have been 
rich and poor ;” but he bore the vicissitudes of fortune with a 
cheerful sedateness which never failed him. He worked and lived, 
not like a winged Pegasus trampling the air, but like a serious la- 
borious ox, dragging the slow plough through the long furrows, 
and rolling round a patient reproachful eye im answer to injury. 
There was nobleness too as well as constitutional phlegm in this 
patience of De loe’s; for it was certainly based, not only on his 
imperturbability of disposition, but in great measure on a trust- 
ful acceptance of God’s will, and a just reliance on the goodness 
of the cause he advocated. His courage was of the same class. 
It was great, and did not fail him in arduous trials. Fear never 
could put him out of the course he felt called upon to follow. 
Still he recognised discretion as the better part of valour; he 
had no love of d: uger; and if it could be avoided without andue 
compromise, he was always willing to accept the terms. He had 
little or nothing of what we e call | spirit ; no sensitiveness on the 
point of personal honour; injustice did not raise a fire in him, 
but a steady and resolute temper of resistance ; injuries could 
never excite in him a desire for revenge; he replicd to them by 
calm expostulation, or that sort of satire whose sting lies in its 
truthfulness,—a very thorough laying bare to day of his adver- 
saries’ weak points. Swift, with his fierce gladiatorial spirit, 
struck him insultingly a backhanded blow ; to which De Foe rc- 
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plied in a tone that rises something above his usual heavy strain, 
and which shows the fair, temperate, political tradesman in a 
far better light than the arrogant, conscienccless, political church- 
man. Among his contemporaries, the constancy with which he 
endured persecution, and the steady disregard of threats and in- 
dignitics with which he persisted in his purposes, won him the 
reputation of “a man of true courage.” For himself he lays 
claim only to a good cause: 


“Fame, a lying jade, would talk me up for IT know not what of 
courage ; and they call me a fighting fellow. I despise the flattery ; 
I profess to know nothing of it, further than truth makes any man 
bold ; and I acknowledge, that give me but a bad cause, and I am the 
greatest coward in the world, ‘Truth inspires nature ; and as in de- 
fence of truth no honest man can be a coward, so no man of sense can 
be bold when he is in the wrong. Lie that is honest must be brave ; 
and it is my opinion that a coward cannot be an honest man. In de- 
fence of truth, 1 think (pardon me that I dare go no further, for who 
knows himself ?)—I say I think I could dare to die ; but a child may 
beat me if Iam in the wrong. Guilt gives trembling to the hands, 
blushing to the face, and fills the heart with amazement and terror. I 
question whether there is much, if any, difference between bravery and 
cowardice, but what is founded in the principle they are engaged for ; 
and 1 no more believe any man is born a coward than that he is born 
a knave. Truth makes a man of courage, and guilt makes that man 
a coward.” 


This courage of the conscience, totally unaccompanied by 
any love of danger, or of combat for its own sake, might be illus- 
trated from many pages of De Foc’s novels. It is in his life, 
however, that we must look to sce his sturdy and obstmate yet 
temperate nonconformist spirit, and tiat direct uncalculating 
energy, that unquestioning conviction, that intense reliance on 
the eflect of one’s own individual excrtion, that power of stand- 
ing alone and acting unsupported, which have given, not to the 
government or the higher gentry, but to the body of the Eng- 
lish nation, its distinctive and peculiar type of character; and 
which De Foe possessed in a degree so remarkable, as to make 
him stand out perhaps of all Englishmen the most English our 
history can sliow. 

In all his writings we trace an intellect corresponding to 
the nature we have endeavoured to describe. Like that, it was 
somewhat coarse in grain and confined in scope, but vigorous 
and powerful. A sort of Benjamin’s portion of retail tradesman’s 
mind, preserving the vulgar proportions and moving under the 
common conditions, but on a higher level of power,—a vessel of 
larger capacity and nobler use s, yet made of the same clay as the 
meanest. Ie has shrewd instincts, but cumbrous thoughts ; he 
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can express himself as fully, and even as fast, as you please ; but 
not concisely. His ideas are heavy malleable metal, and he loves 
to hammer them out ; his mind moves easily, but without spring, 
and he is a heavy hand at a joke. No one likes to call him dull, 
and there is a vigour in all he writes which redeems him from 
the charge; but tedious and intolerably self-repeating he un- 
deniably is. This is a defect, however, which shows less in his 
novels than elsewhere. He is a master in the art of narration, 
and for the mere telling of a story, does it better and more simply 
than any writer we have. His style in his novels is well adapted 
to the level of his subject. In itself it scarcely deserves the 
commendation it has received. It is like the manners of a farmer 
at an Inn: a man of the best breeding could not be more at his 
ease; but it is because he submits to no artificial restraint what- 
ever. In his works, written expressly for amusement or instruc- 
tion, the plainness of his writing suits well with his plain rude 
way of treating his stibject, and his complete insensibility to, 
and disregard of, any of its refinements or less obvious aspects. 
His shortcomings in this respect have been one great cause of the 
popularity these works have obtained, especially among the less- 
highly cultivated classes. Every reader feels competent to say as 
he reads, “This is true and lifelike,’—to follow his arguments, 
and to comprehend his reflections. It is this which made Lamb 
say he was “good kitchen reading.” Fielding is any thing but 
kitchen reading. A man must take pains with his education, and 
have a cultivated mind, if he intends to read Tom Jones so as to 
appreciate it. It has been called vulgar; it may contain vulgari- 
ties, but it is the least level to common capacities of any novel in 
the language ; and De Foe’s novels are perhaps the most so. The 
wonderful thing is, the wealth of the mine he lays bare at this 
low level, and on these universal conditions. There must be 
something very singular in a work which the chimney-sweep and 
the peer both understand and both find interesting,—which the 
latter at any rate admires, and the former fully enjoys. This 
would be an easy triumph if it were gained by an appeal to, or 
a description of, the common feelings; but the characteristic of 
De Foe is, that he has written books universally popular, whose 
interest is quite independent of this universal resource. His 
memory was a remarkable one, and he was widely and accurately 
informed in all those matters which a man Jearns by observation ; 
and he had a signal power of gathering up that sort of infor- 
mation which is knowledge at first-hand, without requirmg to 
be digested, and which is got through eye and ear rather than 
through books. His education had been good, but he appears 
simply to have mastered languages for practical use; to have ac- 
cumulated the facts, not to have studied the ideas, conveyed in 
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them. Though a wide reader, he was never interested in other 
men’s thoughts,—if he cites them, it is simply as authorities. 
When he himself thinks, it is (with rare exceptions) to direct 
practical issues ; then he is sagacious, acute—even wise in broad 
every-day matters. Only in one direction did he indulge in any 
speculative thought, and only in this one direction did his ima- 
gination break through its ordinary matter-of-fact boundaries. 
He had a singular interest in the world of spirits. He wrote a 
History of the Devil; and it is hard to say what object he pro- 
posed to himself in this amazingly tiresome, confused, lumbering 
work ; a strange sort of half-serious, half-burlesque attempt to 
track the course of the great enemy’s operations, criticising ‘ Mr. 
Milton’s” account of his fall, counting up how many names he 
has in Scripture, and apologising for still calling him “ plain 
devil ;” pursuing him through Jewish history, and partly through 
profane ; inquiring—“ What may probably be the great business 
this black emperor has at present upon his hands, either in this 
world or out of it, and by what agents he works;”’ aud finally, dis- 
cussing “ his last scene of liberty, ” and “what may be supposed 
to be his end.” His Life of Duncan Campbell is another extraor- 
dinary production of the same class. It professes to be the history 
of a famous deaf and dumb wise man, who in those days had set 
up as a fortune-teller in London; and seriously accounts for his 
powers of penetrating futurity as derived from the second-sight 
and intercourse with the spiritual world. What grains of truth 
there may be in the book as a biography, and how far it is jest 
or grave hoaxing, and how far serious; how much of it the au- 
thor himself believed,—it is impossible to tell. One can never 
say of De Foe, whether he was so fond of fiction he could never 
write unmixed truth, or so fond of exact truth as to spoil his 
hoaxes by making them too real. There is no joke in making 
people believe any thing short of what, at bottom, is a clear 
and palpable absurdity; and we are far from sharing in the 
modern astonishment, either that the public should at first have 
thought the famous tract on The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters was written in earnest, or that both dissenters and 
Tories should have felt incensed against the author when it was 
found to be ironical. Much of it is common Tory argument 
and assertion, seriously and forcibly put; and the exaggeration 
of the conclusion scarcely, if at all, overstepped the ‘limits of 
what might have proceeded from the pen of a high- flying Tory 
enthusiast. The whole thing had no point except as coming from 
a dissenter, and bore no evidence of doing so in the title-page 
or elsewhere. To have it written at all must have rubbed the 
sores of the dissenters; and to find it was written in travestie 
exasperated their oppressors. The History of the Apparition of 
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Mrs. Veal is a very circumstantial ghost-story, and now we think 
it a very good joke; but it was not meant as a joke, any more 
than the cures of bad legs we see in the advertisements of quack 
ointments are meant as jokes. Very likely De Foe, in his own 
breast, enjoyed a grave sort of chuckle at the humour of mak- 
ing the apparition of “a maiden gentlewoman of about thirty 
years of age, who for some years past had been troubled with 
fits,’ appear to Mrs. Bargrave, and recommend the perusal of 
Drelincourt’s Book of Consolations against the Fear of Death; 
but he never meant the public to share his amusement. It is 
one of the most remarkable exhibitions ever seen of a power of 
giving an exact air of reality to imagined facts. Its old formal 
precise air, our knowledge that it was got up to sell the book to 
which it was prefixed, and of the extraordinary success it had, 
amuse us who are in the secret. But De Foe did not mean it to 
amuse; he meant it to convince; he deliberately intended it as 
an imposition, and a most successful one it proved. There are 
plenty more such ghost-stories scattered through De Foe’s works. 


Take the following, with its terrific vocal conclusion, as a speci- ' 


men : 


“In the year 1711, one Mrs. Stephens and her daughter were, 
together with Mr. Campbell, at the house of Mr. Ramells, a very great 
and noted weaver at Haggerstone ; where the rainy weather detained 
them till late at night. Just after the clock struck twelve, they all of 
them went to the door to see if the rain had ceased, being extremely 
desirous to get home. As soon as ever they had opened the door and 
were all got together, there appeared before them a thing all in white ; 
the face seemed of a dismal pallid hue, but the eyes thereof fiery and 
flaming, like beacons, and of a saucer size. It made its approaches to 
them, till it came up within the space of about three yards of them ; 
there it fixed and stood like a figure agaze for some minutes ; and 
they all stood likewise stiff, like the figure, frozen with fear, motion- 
less, and speechless. When all of a sudden it vanished from their eyes ; 
and that apparition to the sight was succeeded by a noise, or the ap- 
pearance of a noise, like that which is occasioned by the fighting of 
twenty mastiff dogs.” 


All we can say as to De Foe’s way of regarding these and 
similar supernatural, or quasi-supernatural occurrences, as we 
choose to think them, is, that it is clear he was not prepared 
entirely to disbelieve; but these sort of stories, accompanied by 
direct strenuous assertions as to their truth in fact, and grave 
argument as to their bearing on unbelief, are chiefly remark- 
able for our present purpose as a further indication of the strange 
sort of confusion there seems to have been in De Foe’s mind be- 
tween real fact and possible fact. His imagination is so strong, 
that its facts seem to him of equal weight with those of memory 
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or knowledge ; and he appears scarcely to recognise the bound- 
ary between truth and fiction. His characters, as usual, carry 
the tendency a step further. They li, to suit their purposes, at 
every turn, and without scruple or remorse. 

De Foe was a man of strong religious convictions, and there 
is scarcely one of his writings which does not bear the impress of 
his deep sense of the all-outweighing importance of a religious 
life; and he can even venture to affirm, in one of his vindicatory 
articles in his Review, that Ad Te, guacungue vocas, has been the 
rule of his own life. He had a strong sense of direct inspiration, 
even as guiding to or deterring from particular actions. Neither 
his genius nor his heart, however, were such as to give him any 
profound insight into a sense of spiritual relations. He had that 
sort of temperament which can feel and sympathise with sudden 
and violent accesses of somewhat coarse religious emotion, with 
too much sense and staidness on the one hand, and too much 
conscientiousness on the other, to make him guilty either of the 
unseemly excesses, or the discordant self-indulgence, which dis- 
tinguish the debased forms of so-called Evangelicism. All his 
characters repent in the same way; they are suddenly stricken 
with an overwhelming sense, not so much of their guilt as of 
their crimes; they are appalled to think themselves outcasts 
from God; they lay down their evil habits generally when cir- 
cumstances have removed the temptation to pursue them; re- 
pent in a summary manner, and become without difficulty sin- 
cere penitents and religious characters. He has no sense of the 
temptations, the trials, the difficulties with which the souls of 
most men find themselves surrounded after they have once left 
home with Bunyan’s pilgrim. He knows that strait is the gate, 
and sharp the struggle necessary to pass it; but he always seems 
to forget that narrow is the way even after the gate is passed. 

We have strict conventional rules in England as to what 
are to be considered readable books for society at large. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, that De Foe’s novels are quite outside 
this pale. It. is not that they were written with the least idea 
either of pandering to a vicious nature, or shocking an innocent 
one; but they deal frankly with matters about which our better 
modern taste is silent, and use language which shocks modern 
refinement. 

It is only fair, teams, to say, they are in their essence 
wholesome, decent, and, above all, cleanly. They have neither 
the varnished prurience of Richardson, the disgusting filth of 
Swift, nor the somewhat too indulgent and sy mpathising warmth 
of Fielding ; they are plain- spoken and gross, but that is the 
worst of them; and though the obvious and hammered morali- 
ties of the author seem valueless enough, it is to be remembered 
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that the class whose rudeness would make it impervious to in- 
jury from the absence of delicacy in these works, is just the one 
in a position to profit by their rough and primitive teaching. 
For those who seck it, they contain a deeper moral, not the less 
important because the writer was unconscious of its existence. 
They are warnings against the too common error of confounding 
crime and sin. ‘They are the histories of criminals, who remind 
us at every page that they are human beings just like ourselves ; 
that the forms of sin are often the result merely of circumstances ; 
and that the aberration of the will, not the injury done to so- 
ciety, is the measure of a man’s sinfulness. They show us among 
thieves and harlots the very same struggles against new tempta- 
tions, the same slow declension and self-enfeebling wiles, which 
we have to experience and contend against in ourselves. We are 
too apt to think of the criminal outcasts of society as of persons 
removed from the ordinary conditions of humanity, and given up 
to a reprobate condition totally different from our own. One 
day we shall probably be surprised to find that, while right and 
wrong continue to differ infinitely, the various degrees of human 
sinfulness lie within much narrower limits than we, who measure 
by the external act, are at all accustomed to conceive. De Foe is 
a great teacher of charity; he always paints the remaining good 
with the growing evil, and never dares to show the most de- 
graded and abandoned of his wretches as beyond the pale of 
repentance, or unattended by the merciful providences of God ; 
nay, he can never bear to quit them at last, except in tears and 
penitence and in the entrance-gate at least of reconciliation. 


Art. VI.—ITALY. 


Correspondence with Sardinia respecting the State of Affairs in 
Italy ; presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty. 1856. 

History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. London, Chapman 
and Hall. 


The Subalpine Kingdom. By Bayle St. John. Same Publishers. 


A ruxty developed conscience is an awful and perilous blessing ; 
and if the time of its highest sensitiveness arrives prematurely, 
the ultimate form of the character is likely to be prejudiced ra- 
ther than benefited. It is better that some rough work should 
be got through in boyhood, before scruples are weighed and con- 
stant moral thoughtfulness exercised. Instinct has its place; and 
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it is to be regretted when a man has lost the opportunity of gain- 
ing that rude and imperious self-reliance, that sense of force, that 
power of flinging himself recklessly upon his object, which can 
hardly be acquired with a safe consciénce when the judgment has 
begun to occupy itself with the problems of duty. In this respect 
nations are not unlike men. Europe is vastly indebted to those 
violent medieval periods when it was thought no sin to conquer, 
and when the predominances which appeared carried their own 
justification with them, and showed themselves to be natural and 
legitimate by effecting the fusion of many disconnected atoms 
into organic wholes. International police did not exist. Political 
society was disintegrated. The benefits of national union could 
only be secured in the first instance by force ; and when once the 
coagulation into large masses had begun, small independences 
were swallowed up with increasing rapidity. There was no pre- 
vious history to forget, no ancient constitution to lose. Race, 
language, geographical position, had their due respective shares 
in determining the divisions of mankind ; and compressive power 
and natural elective affinities settled their disputes so far satis- 
factorily, as to render modern Europe first a possibility, and then 
a fact. 

But the simple agencies which, after all, are most effectual in 
nation-making belong only to a rude and unconscious society. 
A nation once fully formed and organised becomes conscious of 
a new and precious possession,—its own nationality; and unor- 
ganised or half-organised nations acquire the roéted persuasion 
that certain indefeasible rights of man are withheld from them. 
A further fusion thus becomes in all cases more difficult, and in 
many impracticable. The nation whose attitude is aggressive, 
and the nation whose attitude is defensive, have both of them 
characteristics which neither will consent to sacrifice ; for they 
not only have them, but know that they have them, and that 
such distinctions are always considered as. marking different 
families of men. The national language has become something 
more than the only medium of communication known to the 
people. It has acquired a sacredness of itsown. Thoughts have 
been expressed in it which lose their full flavour if they are ren- 
dered into other words. The greatest minds of the race have left 
their impress on it. The genius of the people is expressed in its 
images, its idioms, its very syntax. Laws have grown up like lan- 
guage. The habitudes of domestic life, the mode of enjoying 
property, the gradations of rank, which are usual, have acquired 
the force of law. It cannot be told who the lawgiver was, nor 
how the common agreement of the nation was attained. It is 
an ultimate fact, part of the definition of the nation, that the 
men who compose it enjoy property in particular modes, rever- 
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ence particular badges of superiority, marry.and are given in 
marriage according to certain regulations and conditions. They 
will not consent to speak of these things, to discuss matters 
affecting their social well-being, in a strange tongue, or in com- 
pany with strangers. Their institutions are not arbitrary inven- 
tions, to be supported by argument, or to be modified by the logic 
of a cosmopoktan expediency. They are part of their nationality ; 
and,-as such, entwined with their affections. Names and phrases 
which belong to them are heard with a thrill which supersedes 
and transcends all argument; and he who is not born to their 
freemasonries shall not be heard to speak of them as a critic. 
Their history is first acted, and afterwards written. Memory 
recurs to deeds of ancestral valour, words of ancestral wisdom, 
instances of ancestral power or influence. All gathers round the 
national idea; till the nation is sensible of an individual soul, 
volition, and power, even as a single being is. The more gross 
and selfish elements of the conception are soon clothed and hid- 
den by nobler ones. New duties grow up. The national ark is 
something not only to be defended for what it contains conve- 
nient and useful to the nation ; it is to be raised aloft, and re- 
verenced at home and abroad as a holy shrine sanctified by the 
protection of the gods. The national existence is to be exalted, 
beautified, perfected in every way. The deep-rooted instinct of 
seeking to make all work taken in hand as good as possible, 
receives its noblest and most fruitful development in the glori- 
fication of the national life. Finally, the self-perfecting tendency 
blossoms out into the belief in a mission. The nation is now 
sacred indeed. Has not God set her on a hill, and filled her 
stores with corn and wine and oil, her ports with ships, and her 
houses with plenty? Is not His temple in the midst of her? 
Has He not set her apart, and distinguished her from all other 
nations? Have not her sons prophesied, and filled the whole earth 
with their singing, and beautified the place of their birth, so that 
the stranger comes many leagues to gaze at it? Is this all for 
naught? Has she not been sct on this pinnacle for a purpose ? 
Is there not a career before her, in which religion itself seems to 
sanction a less degree of humility than is required of the indivi- 
dual man, which has, in fact, something godlike about it, and 
which, being godlike, must, while preserving the national supre- 
macy, transcend mere selfish ends? She is to teach the nations 
how to live. She is marching onward, with a history behind her 
and a destiny before her; and woe to him who shall seek to check 
her course ! 

It was the misfortune of Italy that its political conscience, 
or rather the political consciences of its component parts, came 
prematurely. That special and inestimable benefit of the age of 
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foree—the possibility of consolidating the scattered clements 
of a nation and establishing a central authority, without dis- 
turbing old institutions or perpetuating the distinction between: 
conquering and conquered populations—was never enjoyed by 
that unhappy country,—unhappy even in the wealth of her life, 
her genius, and her traditions. She was not subjected to the 
beneficent agency of the barbarous military chief, who welds the 
populations of large rural tracts, stable in their inertness, into 
states where warlike strength and the stubborn persistency of 
vassal fidelity are the main objects of his own desire, and suffi- 
cient for his rude retainers. Her towns did not nourish a fecble 
existence behind the sevenhided shield of a strong feudality, till 
town and baron became collateral and friendly elements in a 
mixed commonwealth. Brilliant, turbulent, precocious, the na- 
tional life was dissipated in a multitude of municipal repub- 
lies, full-grown before their time, rapidly making separate his- 
tories each for itself, impatient of subjection, and in no way fitted 
for an age which was but preparing the way for a new civilisa- 
tion. Other countries were raising dams against the encroaching 
ocean, and making the land on which their cities were to grow. 
Italy was building the cities without making the dams, and was 
pampering political self-consciousness in a thousand directions 
without providing the bulwarks of political strength. 

Some traces, no doubt, there were of a wish to resist the 
purely disintegrating influences of the time. Unhappily such 
unity as was thouglit of was not a natural national unity con- 
sistent with freedom, but was a mere souvenir of the classical 
age, and had a fatal cosmopolitan taint. The Ghibelline who 
thought he saw a Roman empire beyond the Alps, the Guelph 
who connected his hopes and political faith with the cosmopoli- 
tan church of Rome, alike opened a path for the march of foreign 
armies, and helped to keep Italy from taking her place among 
the nations. It is fatal to mistake memories for hopes. The 
Roman empire was not to rise again as a temporal power. The 
majority of the small and isolated republics of Italy were soon 
to resign their brilliant and feverish independence, and the coun- 
try was to be cut up into a multitude of divisions, perpetually 
dissentient, and perpetually the tools of foreign ambition. Glori- 
ous were some of their histories; but if Venice and Genoa, with 
their small appurtenances, could rank with the leading states of 
the world; if the house of Savoy, by the situation of its lands 
and the personal qualities of its chiefs,.could so often play a great 
part in Europe,—what might not that country be which not only 
held Venice, Genoa, and Piedmont, but held alsa Lombardy, 
Florence, and Rome herself, with many other cities of ancient 
and modern-fame, and which, as well as being the fairest terri- 
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tory on which the sun shines, had one of the most commanding 
geographical positions in the world ? 

The ideal Italy is a conception which has grown from age to 
age in the minds of her more enlightened sons. It is purely 
ideal. The Italy alike of the impassioned Mazzini and the poli- 
tic Cavour has never yet been organised or recognised. She is 
an abstraction from the history of ages. The Roman republic 
is gone, and the Roman empire is gone after it; the Papacy is 
tottering ; the republics of Venice, Genoa, Florence, are gone ; 
Dante sleeps by the sand of the Adriatic, and Michael Angelo 
at home in Florence. But all these men and things, and more,— 
a crowd of great teachers, great warriors, and great saints,—all 
were Italian: yet Italy, to whom has been committed so much 
of the fire from heaven, still lives, still struggles heroically against 
barbarian force, and has never been allowed to stand alone and 
united, and has never had those rights and that position which 
the Frenchman, the Spaniard, and the Englishman (all of whom 
she has taught and inspired), regard as their birthright. This, 
she says, ought no longer to be. Is this longing for nationality 
a pampered brainsick fancy? or is it a healthy aspiration, with 
which we ought all to sympathise and in which we ought ail to 
have faith ? 

There is a poctical sphere in politics. Let this be admitted 
with thankfulness and remembered, for it is too often forgotten. 
Every fecling of nationality is a great power. National aspira- 
tions move before vast bodies of men,—a pillar of cloud in the 
daytime and a pillar of fire by night. A continuous national 
history has a real binding force, and guarantees a still prolonged 
stability. The trophies of the past are but the prophecies of the 
future. Was not Waterloo to be expected from the England of 
Agincourt? and shall the England of Agincourt and Waterloo 
vail her pretensions because her servants have somewhat mis- 
managed matters in the Crimea? To destroy or smother a 
nationality is to root up a plant from God’s garden, to dimi- 
nish the variety and splendour of the world. It is true, that 
the world has not room for too many nationalities. It is neces- 

sary to the stability of the whole system that the independent 
parts should not be too numerous or too weak. It is some-’ 
times even necessary to sacrifice small powers, or great nations 
with weak national instincts, to the glory and aggrandisement 
of some more potent political or national energy. But, as we 
have said, the time for this rough work, this founding of right 
upon might, was,'so far as Europe is concerned, in the middle 
ages. We have now reached another period, when conquest 
does not involve assimilation; and conquest without assimi- 
lation is sheer destruction and ‘ravage, unless the conquering 
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people owes its supremacy to its moral and intellectual, more 
than to its material supremacy. Our English antipathy to a 
power like Austria is not, then, a sickly sentimentalism, but a 
healthy virtue, which we are bound to feed and cherish. It is 
of the very essence of virtue; for it is conservative of life and 
vigour,—the salt of political existence, the antagonist to death 
and putrefaction. An Austrian diplomatist has boasted that his 
government was preeminently imperial ;—in other words, an em- 
pire of force and fraud alone, founded on no natural affinities, 
perpetually employed in repressing national life in several subject 
populations, and producing no resultant national life as the con- 
sequence of their artificial union. 

This antagonism of the national to the imperial spirit is the 
distinguishing character of those histories which most surely en- 
list the sympathies of a free people. We exult in the downfall of 
Xerxes, and mourn the successes of Philip. Whatever materialis- 
ing statesmen may say, it is the extinction of a nationality, felt to 
be worthy to live, which excites, and which ought to excite, our 
feelings far more than the oppressive misgovernment which is 
but one of its incidents ;—just as the sense of the pain and for- 
lornness of a violent and untended death is lost sight of in the 
fact of murder. A little consideration, however, ought to con- 
vince those who think least of ideal wrongs, that the sufferings 
which they recognise and are willing to ameliorate flow directly 
from the conquest in which they see little or no harm. The harsh 
rule is generally the less crime, and often the mere unavoidable 
consequence. ‘To be ruled at all is galling to the natural man. 
His pride requires some natural birthright of superiority to be 
shown him before he will succumb, and asks to be participant in 
the glory of his chiefs. Be the reasons ideal or material, all the 
world knows that a government of the imperial sort is great at 
the expense of its subjects, and that the fame of its functionaries 
carries no thrill of exultation to the hearts of the latter. There 
is no identification of interests between the governors and the 
governed, and the one will not attribute any representative cha- 
racter to the other. A strong fecling of inborn loyalty is neces- 
sary to reconcile men to the inevitable frictions of government ; 
and where this is not only absent, but has its place filled by a 
sentiment of indignation for trampled right and a cherished alle- 
giance to the unrealised ideal of nationality, it is not wonderful 
that mutual distrust, the most fruitful parent ofall kinds of mis- 
rule and anarchy, should take deep root. This distrust soon 
shows the practical importance of that idealism which politic 
persons scorn. The history of the recent miseries of Europe is 
but the history of the distrusts of monarchs and their subjects, 
of assemblies and their presidents, of peoples and their leaders. 
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By distrusting his people, Louis Philippe lost the opportunity of 
gaining their trust, and so fell; and with him many fair hopes. 
By mutual distrust between Louis’ Napoleon and his assembly, 
their harmonious action became impossible ; and by the popular 
distrust of the assembly, the republic ceased to be able to insure 
order, and Frenchmen acquiesced in the commands of one who 
at least trusted himself. Mutual distrust has prevented the long 
prescription of Austrian power in Italy from attaining any legi- 
timacy except in protocols. Distrust determined the Hapsburgs 
to conquer their kingdom of Hungary; and the distrusts of 
Magyar and Croat, of aristocrats and democrats, of soldiers and 
civilians, enabled them to effect their purpose. Distrust made 
the mildly-governed Tuscans too easily upset their government, 
and the government too easily suffer itself to be upset; and a 
meaner distrust made the Grand Duke, when voluntarily re- 
called, re-enter his dominions with Austrian forces at his back. 
Most markedly of all, distrust of a flock by their pastor, distrust 
of almost all his most reliable subjects by their sovereign, distrust 
by the masses of a righteous and trustworthy and Italian minis- 
ter, if a stern one—that distrust which points the dagger—soon 
rendered chimerical such hopes as there were of a free govern- 
ment by lay hands in Rome. Few absolute governments can, in 
an educated age, escape this Nemesis; but no anti-national one, 
whether it be the direct rule of foreign arms, or, what is in 
many respects worse, the reliance of a professedly independent 
government on foreign succour in cases of domestic commotion. 
Nationality, the united strength of a great race, wielded by an. 
indigenous government, which the nation can feel to be their 
natural organ, is the one great condition of political confidence. 
Its presence insures the permanence of most of the states of 
Europe. If it were not for this, France would be no better off 
than Spain, or Spain than Italy ; but having this, we feel that 
the problems of each will solve themselves some time or other 
out of the existing elements. It is only when we turn to Italy, 
which has it not, that all our hopes tend to some absolute change, 
some regeneration which shall evoke into activity principles both 
conservative and progressive which have been hitherto in abey- 
ance. 

On such grounds as these, then, nationality is no fancy. It 
is true it is very difficult to talk about it in ‘diplomatic forms, 
because the questions relating to it concern facts,—matters in 
which the fact makes the right,—and not names and conven- 
tions. It is less easy to state than to feel the difference between 
a merged and a subjugated national existence, especially in cases, 
like that of Ireland, where it must be admitted that in the be- 
ginning there was a long period of mere subjugation, which left 
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its traces even at a recent time. It is only by endeavouring 
to arrive at a nice appreciation of historical facts that we can 
avoid Mr. Carlyle’s deification of force on the one hand, and the 
Young-Ireland refusal to allow any prescriptive bar to national 
rights on the other. There will often be grievous errors in the 
estimate ; but no person who takes interest in public affairs can 
at the present time shrink from attempting it. 

Italy is remarkable as presenting a collection of bad polities, 
which are also anti-national; while the people are inspired by 
an intense feeling of nationality, which seems the more real, 
inasmuch as it has gone on perpetually strengthening, without 
having ever as yet attained its object. In this very fact we 
see its best hope. It appears to be not a scholarly recollection, 
but a modern living growth. The world, all self-conservative as 
it is, nevertheless does not repeat itself. A resuscitation, a reju- 
venescence, is always suspicious. Age is a great power while the 
links of continuity are unbroken ; but once snap the chain, and 
it is weary work to live on draughts from the well of the past. 
It is a misrepresentation to represent Italy as being in this case. 
Politically, she has yet to live; and the anxiety which has long 
filled all minds respecting her, and the sense that she cannot for 
ever continue in her present position, are good evidence that a 
power is astir in her members which will vindicate her right to 
live. How is she at present constituted ? 

Italy (with the exception of the Piedmontese kingdom) is 
susceptible of a twofold division—into conquered territory, and 
states whose governments are supported by foreign powers. The 
Austrian province of Venetian Lombardy constitutes the first 
division ; Tuscany and the small duchies, the kingdom of Naples, 
and the Papal States, constitute the second. In this last, again, 
the Papal States must be distinguished from the others, inas- 
much as the latter are but the satellites and advanced posts of 
Austria, while the former is subject to the interferences, and 
placed under the so-called protection, of the whole Catholic 
world. The condition of the conquered territory is by far the 
best, if we have regard to mere guarantees for mild government. 
The satellite states are much in the same position as that in 
which the kingdom of Oude recently was; that is to say, the 
power which maintains their governments has nothing to do 
with their internal administration, and cannot be made respon- 
sible for it. Tuscany has had one or two mild princes, who 
have reigned long; and the majority of her subjects are quiet 
people. She is therefore at present comparatively prosperous 
and happy. Naples is governed by Bourbons of the worst sort, 
and she is for ever oppressed and turbulent. The natural checks 
and responsibilities exist in neither case. Austria is ready to 
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keep down the people. She has no interest in seeing them 
contented or strong, but the contrary. The Roman govern- 
ment, if we look merely to the birth of its members, is the 
most Italian of all; but being confined to a priestly caste, and 
propped by foreign armies, it loses all the benefit which it might 
otherwise derive from this circumstance. The Papacy has never 
enjoyed much authority among the educated classes in Italy 
itself, Ever since the close of the rev olutionary wars, Austria 
has maintained much the same attitude. She has not been 
actively aggressive. She has simply let it be understood that 
she is ready to assist governments against their subjects, when 
called in. In her menaces and demonstrations, as at Ferrara in 
1847, she has sought the colour of treaty stipulations, and has 
taken care to ‘show her teeth within (or but just outside of) the 
limits of law. She always holds out that she cares for nothing 
but the security of her own possessions ; and it is scarcely likely 
that she has any plans for actually extending her Italian domi- 
nion. This astute policy renders her peculiarly difficult to deal 
with. She does not alarm the jealousies of the lesser states 
under her protection. Her protection is insidious, it is true, as 
regards Jtaly and Italians ; but scarcely so as regards their rulers. 
She is, we think, by no means disposed to encroach on them, 

provided only that they will act in accordance with her - policy, 
and admit her suzerainty. It is not unlikely that she may con- 
template the absorption of Tuscany in the future; but the Roman 
states would present the same obstacle to Austrian conquest as 
to every other plan for the unity of Italy; and no menaces 
appear to be directed against Naples. To two things she is 
to the drawi ing together of the bonds of 
Italian unity, because Venetian Lombardy would so be drawn 
more out of her sphere in the direction of national independence ; 
and also to the extension of really liberal institutions in Italy, 
which would disturb her internal polity, and would indirectly, 
but no less powerfully, have the same effect of bringing out 
the national character of her Italian states. She does not dis- 
claim this attitude by barely admitting the right of independent 
states to form leagues, and to promote internal reforms—Austria 
has always stuck too close to legality to question such simple 
principles; but she has conclusively shown, in Naples, in Tus- 
cany, and in the Legations, and more recently in Parma, that 
she recognises no legitimacy in that popular pressure which 
alone can transform a despotic into a free state; and she has 
lately stated such to be her policy in the most arrogant terms. 

Whichever way we turn, therefore, whether we consider nation- 
ality as the means, and internal improvement as the end, or 
internal development as the introduction to the glories of 
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nationality (and one view or the other, or both, must lie at the 
root of all wishes for the improvement of Italy), Austria stands 
in the way, a principle of pure evil. In one of his odd accesses 
of diplomatic candour, Lord Palmerston, by a despatch dated 
the 30th November 1848, instructs Sir George Hamilton, then 
English Minister at Florence, to say to the advanced Liberal 
Montanelli, then in power there, “if he [Montanelli] speaks 
again on the necessity of driving the Austrians out of Italy,”— 
“that if the Italians could accomplish this purpose by their own 
means, nobody could justly object to their doing so; and nobody 
can doubt that such an emancipation would greatly contribute 
to the welfare and happiness of Italy.” This is, in fact, the 
one clear thing about the Italian question. Men of all parties 
agree in it, from the most moderate of the Moderates to the 
most exalted among the Republicans. The means of effecting 
it, and the hopes of seeing it done, can only be estimated after a 
review of the state of parties in Italy, and the attitude of neigh- 
bouring states in recent times. 

Very soon after the close of the revolutionary war, and the 
reinstatement of the old sovereigns throughout Europe, ferments 
began in Italy. The governments followed the ordinary ways of 
restored governments; and the popular movements had little of 
that distinctness of conception or steadiness of purpose which 
afford so much ground for hope in the present Italian counsels. 
The real vassalage of the small states to Austria only began to be 
felt. The disregard that was to be paid to the little that Eng- 
land had been able to do for constitutional government at Vienna 
was then showing itself for the first time. The Italians had yet 
to receive one more lesson as to the emptiness of the promises 
made by revolutionary parties in France. There was no general 
uprising of all Italy, nor was there any where to be found any 
sufficient “covering army” to protect those separate states which 
took the initiative in besieging their own governments. The 
events of 1821 and 1831 ended in the discomfiture of the popular 
party, which from that time began to divide into the two classes 
whose dissensions are among the greatest Italian dangers. Jo- 
seph Mazzini sought to organise abroad a party with whom the 
unity and independence of Italy, it is true, superseded every 
other consideration, but who saw only one way to the object, 
and that a sudden and revolutionary one. Mazzini’s views are 
so clear, and are set forth with such eloquence, and the uncom- 
promising honesty and virtue of the man are so conspicuous, 
that it is difficult for those who seek his ideas at the fountain- 
head to escape being carried away by them; and it is with some 
sadness that we yield to the belief that he is not destined to save 
Italy in his own way. It is, however, essential to any sort of 
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understanding of the Italian question to appreciate his argu- 
ments at their proper value, and entirely to dismiss the notion 
that he is a crazy and bloodthirsty fanatic, to whom argument is 
unknown. He is most valuable, as indicating where difficulties 
lie; and nothing but disappointment can ensue. from neglecting 
these, and expecting a Piedmontese deliverance to take place in 
a, manner and with results concerning which we are told nothing 
but that the one will be satisfactory, and the other unlimited. 
“The men,” says Mazzini, “ who reject the republican idea 
with unreasoning antipathy are evidently as much in the wrong 
as those who make of it the sine gud non of their political action. 
A republic may be a good or a bad thing, according to time and 
place. There is no general identical solution to the problem. 
Such could not be the case, unless the moral and intellectual 
education of humanity were every where identical. Govern- 
ments cannot be improvised. They must spring from the very 
heart of the people—from the history, the education, the social 
organisation, the habits and tendencies of the country.” Start- 
ing with these premisses, he inquires how Italian society has 
grown up, and what its crowned heads and its nobles have done 
for it; and he finds that their services have been very small. 
“The Italian tradition is eminently republican. In England 
the aristocratic element has a powerful influence, because it has 
a history: well or ill, it has organised society: it has created a 
power, snatched from royalty, by conquering guarantees for the 
rights of the subject; it has founded in part the wealth and the 
influence of England abroad. The monarchical element has still 
great influence over the tendencies of France, bécause it also 
claims an important page in the national history; it has pro- 
duced a Charlemagne, a Louis XI., a Napoleon; it has contri- 
buted to found the unity of France; it has shared with the 
commons the risks and the honours of the struggle against 
feudalism ; it has surrounded the national banner with a halo of 
military glory. What is the history of the monarchy and of the 
aristocracy of Italy? What prominent part have they played 
in the national development? What vital element have they 
supplied to Italian strength, or to the unification of the future 
existence of Italy? The history of our royalty in fact com- 
mences with the dominion of Charles V., with the downfall of 
our last liberties ; it is identified with servitude and dismember- 
ment; it is written on a foreign page, in the cabinets of France, 
of Austria, and of Spain. Nearly all of them the issue of foreign 
families, viceroys of one or other of the great powers, our kings 
do not offer the example of a single individual redeeming by 
brilliant personal qualities the vice of subalternity to which his 
position condemned him ; not a single one who has ever evineed 
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any grand national aspiration. Around them, in the obscurity 
of their courts, gather idle or retrograde courtiers, men who call 
themselves noble, but who have never been able to constitute 
an aristocracy. An aristocracy is a compact independent body, 
representing in itself an idea, and from one extremity of the 
country to another governed, more or less, by one and the same 
inspiration: our nobles -have .lived upon the crumbs of royal 
favour ; and if on some rare occasions they have ventured to 
place themselves in opposition to the monarch, it has not been 
in the cause of the nation, but of the foreigner, or of clerical 
absolutism. The nobility can never be regarded as an historical 
element: it has furnished some fortunate condottieri, powerful 
even to tyranny, in some isolated town; it has knelt at the feet 
of the foreign emperors who have passed the Alps or crossed the 
sea. The original stock being nearly every where extinct, the 
races have become degenerated amidst corruption and ignorance. 
The descendants of our noble families at Genoa, at Naples, at 
Venice, and at Rome, are, for the most part, specimens of abso- 
lute intellectual nullity. Almost every thing that has worked 
its difficult way in art, in literature, or in political activity, is 
plebeian. In Italy the initiative of progress has always belonged 
to the people, to the democratic element. It is through her 
communes that she has acquired all she has ever had of liberty ; 
through her workmen in wool or silk, through her merchants of 
Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Pisa, that she has acquired her 
wealth ; through her artists, plebeian and republican, from Giotto. 
to Michael Angelo, that she has acquired her renown; through 
her navigators,—plebeian,—that she has given a world to hu- 
manity; through her Popes,—sons of the people even they,— 
that until the twelfth century she aided in the emancipation of 
the weak, and sent forth a word of unity to humanity: all her 
memories of insurrection against the foreigner are memories of 
the people: all that has made the greatness of our towns dates 
almost always from a republican epoch: the educational book, 
the only book read by the inhabitant of the Alps or the Trans- 
teverin who can read, is an abridgment of the history of the 
ancient Roman Republic. This is the reason why the same 
men who have so long been accused of coldness, and who had in 
fact witnessed with indifference the aristocratic and royal re- 
volutions of 1820 and 1821, arose with enthusiasm and with a 
true power of self-sacrifice at the cry of St. Mark and the Re- 
public, God and the People! These words contained for them a 
guarantee. They awoke in them, even unconsciously to them- 
selves, the all-powerful echo of a living past, a confused recollec- 
tion of glory, of strength, of conscience, and of dignity.” 
Mazzini considers that the modern condition and wants of 
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his country point the same way as his historical deductions. In 
saying that it is his peculiar merit to fix on independence of 
foreigners, and especially of Austria, as the one thing needful 
for Italy, we only mean to assign to him the highest place among 
those who in recent times have branded this idea on the Italian 
mind. But his conclusion is, that Italy can never be independent 
as long as it is divided; and that foreign countries would for 
ever make use of the jealousies subsisting between the present 
states to obtain a pernicious influence in the Peninsula. Seeing 
no hope of ejecting Austria by Italian arms alone, without the 
united action of all Italians, he always objected to the idea of a 
kingdom of North Italy, on the ground that while it fell far short 
of the aspirations of his own friends, it would at once excite the 
jealousy of Rome, Tuscany, and Naples, and disincline them to 
hazard all on the chances of a war which was to end in aggrand- 
ising Piedmont. Distrust of a merely federative organisation 
for Italy (of which Germany certainly does not present any very 
inviting specimen) makes Mazzini a political Unitarian. The 
question, then, arises, where the unity is to come from. There 
are but three alternatives—the union ofall Italy under one of its 
present princes, under some new prince, or under a republican 
form of government. Mazzini, when the war of independence 
began, saw no Italian prince equal to the occasion. He did not 
believe that Naples, Rome, and Florence would willingly ac- 
knowledge the primacy of a Turinese king, unless the House of 
Savoy, forgetting all care for its own immediate safety, and 
throwing itself upon the Italian sentiment, performed services so 
brilliant and so successful as to insure the elevation of a Savoyard 
prince upon the shields of an enfranchised multitude of warrior 
freemen. For this he was prepared. To such a king he would 
have sacrificed his darling republic. He even admits that if the 
force of circumstances had created a kingdom of North Italy, and 
compelled the other governments of the Peninsula to acknow- 
ledge it, it might have been acquiesced in. But he saw in Charles 
Albert only “the Hamlet ofmonarchy.” Driven unwillingly into 
the war by the dread of losing Genoa, the dread of revolution- 
ary movements at home, and of a Lombard republic at his doors, 
allured by the prospect of acquiring the Milanese as an aggrand- 
isement to his dynasty,—an ambition which was traditional in 
his house, and which had more than once been nearly attained,— 
the king was not only reasonably suspected of being too small in 
his aims, too cold and timid in his resolves, but had other fatal 
disadvantages. Austria, at the very beginning of the war, gave 
out by her diplomatists that she would pursue no advantage on 
Piedmontese territory. Wherever this transpired, it was enough 
to shake Italian confidence in a king who, though he might 
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gain by Italian victory, would not share Italian ruin in case of 
defeat. But besides its obvious practical bearing, this policy on 
the part of Austria was known to be hers by tradition, and was 
connected with an attitude on the part of Piedmont, which, as it 
had been held through a long historical period, might easily be 
supposed necessarily connected with her position. She had been 
a border state, maintaining a restless military independence by 
vacillating between France and Austria ; convenient to both as a 
barrier, and therefore, though constantly attacked, never crushed 
by either. These were not hopeful antecedents. Charles Albert, 
moreover, was personally obnoxious for having in early life de- 
serted an insurrection which looked to him as its leader, and 
having signalised the first years of his reign by what the now 
stanch friend of his dynasty, Signor Gallenga, describes as “ ter- 
rible means of repression,’— means so terrible, indeed, as to 
inspire Gallenga himself, as he tells us, with the design of assas- 
sinating the tyrant. Small blame to Mazzini, then, if he approved 
Prince Metternich’s penetration in saying, “ An Italian monarchy 
does not enter into the idea of the factious,—a positive fact must 
turn them from the idea of a monarchical Italy ; the possible 
king of such u kingdom exists on neither side of the Alps,—they 
are marching straight towards a republic.” Thus, from the sup- 
posed necessity of making a single state of Italy came a seem- 
ing politic defence of that republican course which seemed to 
Mazzini the only noble and beautiful one. Another great change 
was involved. Rome was necessary to a united Italy. Any 
other capital would be inconceivable ; any Italy which did not 
include her would be an abortion. The downfall of the ponti- 
fical power was therefore a necessity. With these conceptions 
chimes in the only belief of Mazzini which we fecl justified in 
calling a sheer fanaticism, the identification (namely) of the start- 
ing-point for a religious regeneration of Italy (and through her of 
the world) with a particular geographical centre. With Mazzini 
that centre is Rome. His new religion, whose ensign is “ There 
is no God but God, and the People is his Prophet,” and which 
claims a special inspiration for the assembly of believers, is to be 
enthroned there on the ruins of the Papacy. To us this is but 
another form of the old delusion of Popery,—a too great reliance 
on a mystical, collective, inspired triumphant hody,— an expecta- 
tion of seeing the highest glories of religion manifested in reli- 
gious organisations, in place of treating the organisation as a 
transitory, relative, ‘partial, imperfect help to the fears and fight- 
ings of the indiv idual soul. We feel in the dim chambers of 
consciousness for 
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Mazzini thinks that he can see them, hewn in shining marble, 
planted on his own Capitol, with the angels ascending and de- 
scending between the eternal city of this earth, and the city 
which is eternal in the heavens. We have all heard of “ an ore 
mystery.” We do not think Mazzini’s “ Roman mystery” 
charlatanerie like that; but we can as little acknowledge that 
Rome is the predestined perpeiual seat of the manifestations of 
the Holy Ghost, as we can attribute the same dignity to Jeru- 
salem or to Sinai. 

We have been thus particular in stating Mazzini’s ideas, 
because, although they are all to be found in “his short and ac- 
cessible work, Royalty and Republicanism in Italy, yet never- 
theless the works of his opponents, which contain ideas much 
more familiar to the English mind, and which are echoed by the 
Times newspaper and those who swear by the Times, have so 
successfully raised the cuckoo-cry of “frenzy” and “ fanaticism” 
in connection with his name, that the difficulties which he has 
set himself to solve, and the reasoning power which he has forged 
into a weapon of high temper in the ‘glowing fire of his patriotic 
and religious fervour, are apt to be forgotten. 

The ideas of his opponents can be more compendiously stated. 
Gioberti, Balbo, and D’Azeglio, accepted to the full the doctrine 
that Italy, to be free and prosperous, must be independent of 
foreign influence. Perhaps they added to their hatred of Austria 
a little more wholesome dread of France than the Mazzinians. 
They preached loyalty in the several Italian states, abstinence 
from conspiracy, a reconciliation between peoples and their 
princes, the cry for constitutions, and a federal league to expel 
the barbarian. Gioberti looked more to a papal, Balbo to a 
Piedmontese primacy. 

And here let it be admitted that Mazzini showed considerable 
foresight in prophesying the failure of the Moderates in the 
immediate objects of the war of independence. There was a 
total want of genius and self-abandonment in Charles Albert. 
He was wasting his time about fortresses, and keeping an open 
road back to Piedmont, when he should have been sealing the 
passes of the Alps against Austrian reinforcements. He was 
clutching at the extension of his own kingdom by votes and 
political action, when the hero of the occasion should have felt 
that his destiny was in his sword, and that no royal dominion in 
North Italy was worth a straw unless it was established by ac- 
clamation. The ill-fated Pope was unsettling the minds of his 
subjects by disowning the acts of his own generals and stultify- 
ing the declarations of his own ministers. The Neapolitans were 
constitution-making and quarrelling at home, and holding their 
grasp of Sicily, when every thought and effort was wanted for 
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the war, and when the king’s hands should have been strength- 
ened at every forward step, the Liberals at the same time taking 
care to keep him straight in the path of independence. Thus 
far we go with Mazzini, that we firmly believe that tlie unifying 
principle of Italian nationality is to be found in the hearts of 
the people, not in the policy or ambition of any one prince 
or company of princes. We differ as to the meaning of “the 
people,” and the mode of its action. 

We have not yet adverted to the attitude of France ; and in 
the secrecy which envelops the designs of her present ruler, her 
past tendencies and aims should be scanned. M. de Lamartine, 
in his work entitled Le Passé, le Présent, et Avenir de la Répub- 
lique, tells us very frankly what the ideas of his party were. If 
Piedmont succeeded, France was to seize Savoy and Nice, not 
being able “ to allow, or to allow without misgiving, that a power 
of the second order, at her very door, should suddenly alter into 
one of the first.” If Piedmont failed, France was to come in as 
protector, and to assume a leading influence throughout Italy, 
and Lombardy, as well as Venice, was to have “a political exist- 
ence, constitutional and semi-national,” “ guaranteed by the joint 
protectorate of France and England, the basis of Italian emanci- 
pation.” M. de Lamartine has quite recently gone still further in 
the statement of his notions of Italian politics. According to the 
Cours familier de Littérature, Italy was to grow up to maturity 
as a federal union, “‘ somewhat analogous to the Hellenic con- 
federation of the towns, kingdoms, and republics of the Pelo- 
ponnesus and the islands, wader the protection of the Mace- 
donian phalanxes. No doubt there would have been agitations, 
blind restlessness, anomalies, inexperience, collisions, rivalries, 
excess in resistance; but the active armed mediation of France 
would have been a dictatorship of common safety—accepted from 
necessity, until the time when this amphictyony of allies could 
be replaced by the amphictyony of the Italians, established and 
armed in their own towns.” Non tali auvilio nec defensoribus 
istis, say we; and we wonder not that the Italians should have 
been very slow to invoke French assistance. The Piedmontese 
statesmen had an especial aversion to it, and it was not till their 
affairs were becoming desperate that it was solicited. General 
Cavaignac was then in power, and appears to have been as 
anxious as any English statesman for the maintenance of peace. 
His fear was lest the French feeling in favour of intervention 
should be too strong for him; and his object in obtaining the 
concurrence of England in a pacific mediation was, to have 
an answer to those of his countrymen who wished to see the 
army of the Alps set in motion. “A well-meaning honourable 
diplomacy! It wished,” says Signor Gallenga, “for justice ; but 
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it showed itself far more anxious—over-anxious—for peace. It 
forgot that durable peace should be grounded on justice ; that it 
can best be secured by him who sues for it, showing all the time 
that he has means to enforce it.” This is especially true of the 
English diplomacy of that period. Austria saw quickly enough 
that the friendly mediation meant nothing; and she fed the 
statesmen who liked to seem to play a liberal part with a few 
proposals which meant as little, but which they chose to con- 
sider as making it worth their while to proceed. It is matter 
for wonder to any one reading the correspondence that even the 
most wilful blindness could have been duped in so barefaced a 
way, and that Lord Palmerston’s faith in the power of political 
sermons, unsupported by arms, should have survived the lesson. 

Piedmontese statesmen, in 1848, counted upon two things— 
the internal prostration of Austria (which might have been deci- 
sive, if she had had her Hungarian and her Italian war on her 
hands at once), and the threat of French intervention. It was 
computed that Austria would retire, after less decisive Italian 
successes than would otherwise be necessary, for the mere sake 
of avoiding a conflict with those Gallic legions, which it was 
never intended to call in unless they could be brought in under 
such conditions as would not lay Italy at the feet of France. 
The game was played too fine. Lamartine’s government, which 
would have intervened (with the objects now candidly confessed), 
fell before its aid was solicited, and before an unsolicited descent 
could take place. Austria knew that she might neglect the 
French danger from the commencement of the Palmerston- 
Cavaignac negotiations. 

Let us now approach the existing and future Italian question, 
having due regard to the new elements imported into it since 
the events of 1848-9. We must choose whether we will follow 
Mazzini or not; and if the expression of English opinion is to 
have any weight with those who own his leadership, its organs 
must show that they appreciate both his motives and his argu- 
ments. 

We admit, then, the alarming difficulties which beset the 
notion of a federal Italy ; we admit that the external sources of 
peril to its independence and its good government would be in 
great measure removed, if its union into a single strong state 
could be effected. But we do not believe that this is yet possible. 
Granting that a revolutionary movement of the whole of Italy, 
from the Alps to the sea—such a convulsion as that which 
destroyed the French monarchy—could annihilate the Austrian 
power in Venetian Lombardy ; and granting too that, as far as 
Austria alone was concerned, the rest of Europe might either 
stand neutral, or marshal its forces on opposite sides, one moral 
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obstacle would still remain—the influence of the Papacy. 
Mazzini’s first error is to undervalue the black-frocked army 
which the Pope can bring into the field. The great Napoleon 
committed no such error. Is it credible, that while Europe is 
governed, as we see it governed, by despotic monarchs, who 
rule, in opposition to the intelligence of their kingdoms, by 
virtue of the’ ignorance and superstition of the masses who be- 
lieve in the Pope, its rulers should neglect such an ally, refuse 
his prayers for reinstatement, and throw him upon the tender 
mercies of a Roman Republic? What if he found it for his 
interest to play the game of Liberalism all over the world? It 
is true that we, for our parts, should have more confidence in 
priestly instincts remaining true to the cause of despotism,—in 
the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven continuing to 
preserve fairly amicable relations with the power of the keys of 
the coffers of earth. But we cannot believe that governments 
biased by every interest and every passion against revolutionary 
movements should neglect so excellent an occasion as would be 
presented by the solicitations of a suppliant Pope. Nor can we 
think that Italy would be able to stand against the combination 
which would be made against her. The great powers are accus- 
tomed to having bits of territory and bits of influence, within 
her borders, and would be likely enough to agree on the way of 
making and keeping her disunited. A strong and united Italy 
is no continental beau idéal. We have seen what French repub- 
licans think of it ; and we should not place much more confidence 
in Bonapartists or Orleanists. Germany, with all her pedantic 
enthusiasm about her own nationality, has no disposition to 
fraternise with Lombardy. Rome is the 70d or of Mazzini; 
and the Pope is the protégé of France and Austria, who have 
been accustomed to look on North Italy as a mutually-con- 
venient debateable land, where each has some hold, and where 
the two have often contended. 

We further incline to the belief that Mazzini is correct when 
he says that at present nothing but a universal republican revo- 
lution in Italy would accomplish its sudden unification, or direct 
its forces to an irresistible combined onset against the Austrian. 
He must have the benefit of the admission that this expedient is 
yet untried. The question is, whether it can be tried, or ought 
to be desired. On this head we must speak with some diffidence. 
On the general European considerations which strengthen the 
Pope, we are in as good a position to form an opinion as others. 
Of the dispositions of Italians we have but imperfect and con- 
tradictory information. It is nevertheless our persuasion that 
such a rising would not represent the deliberate, permanent 
sense of the Italian people, properly so called. It is contrary to 
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our political faith that such risings are to be the constructive 
influences of modern Europe, however necessary they may be as 
besoms of destruction. The wild rush of impassioned genius 
which from time to time seems to lift a whole nation to heaven, 
even as it buoys up the solitary soul of a national prophet, has 
its use,—has more than its use, in any low material sense ; for it 
has a sacredness and a power which few earthly things possess. 
But the power of popular passions and affections is beneficially 
felt in ordinary life only when they vivify institutions, and are 
kindly mixed with coarser and heavier matter. Mazzini says 
that those who think as we do have no faith. He is wholly 
wrong. We believe in the same elements as himself; but we 
believe that noble agencies act by slowly transforming manners 
and institutions, not ‘by sudden and violent convulsions. 

Mazzini exclaims against modern monarchists for having no 
real monarchical passion like that which cried, “ My God, my 
king, and my lady-love!” He says, that their “ passive, inert ac- 
ceptance, without affection or veneration,” is merely “ the result 
of moral cowardice, of a blind fear of the people, to whose up- 
ward movement they desire to oppose monarchy as a barrier.” 
Not so. Monarchy has, it is true, become little more than a 
symbol with constitutionalis sts ; but it is the badge of a political 
faith as distinct and assured as his own ;—a faith in minorities. 
We believe in the people ; but we believe that a people is a com- 
posite and not a simple body; not a single organ, which, as in 
the lower forms of animal life, fulfils all functions in succession, 
but an organism, whose parts ‘and functions are not mutually in- 
terchangeable. We believe that in all political life of which we 
have any experience there must, and ought to be upper classes 
that these are the natural organs of the very people itself for 
purposes of government; and that the primacy which falls to 
their share in the order of nature is not to be resigned by them 
with impunity. Mazzini deifies popular passion. We too can 
glory in its majestic and beautiful manifestations ; but, like all 
passion, it cannot be allowed its full sweep. Great is inspiration, 
whether religious, poetical, or patriotic ; but it is not by inspira- 
tion that the practical business of the world can be transacted. 

Having this strong faith, we cannot but see the phenomena 
of recent Italian politics by its light. Believing that the Mode- 
rates were right in theory, we can put but one interpretation on 
the lead which they took in the Italy of 1848. Mazzini says 
that the Republicans waived the immediate prosecution of their 
designs for the sake of trying the experiment wished by the 
Moderates, and in order not to throw away a single chance of 
union. This could not have been unless the bulk of influential 
society had been anti-republican. We are forced to believe that a 
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republican victory would have been the victory, not of the whole 
nation, but of a section only; and if of a section only, not the sec- 
tion which could be trusted with unlimited power. Straws show 
the set of the wind; and we know that the Roman parliament, 
before and at the time of the Pope’s flight, was overawed by the 
galleries, and that its votes were influenced by their shouts. Sure 
and certain is the instinct of distrust which waits on that mani- 
‘festation. Let monarchy be confessed to be but asymbol. We 
are all Republicans ; but Mazzini has identified himself with the 
Republicanism of numerical majorities. We do not believe that 
in 1848 this was the political creed which was entitled to rule in 
Italy. Without attaching credence to the imputations of ter- 
rorism after the Pope’s flight so freely cast on the Republicans of 
Rome, the general acquiescence in their rule on the part of the 
country is easily to be accounted for. Boldness in seizing the 
reins of power is a great thing in perplexed times ; and the pre- 
sence of an invading army was calculated to rally all men round 
ade facto government. The Moderates really and truly put their 
creed in abeyance for the sake of national union. 

Have the changes of these last years been in favour of repub- 
licanism in Mazzini’s sense? We apprehend not. The great 
fact of the time is the maintenance of constitutional government 
by the Sardinian kingdom. We now hear in Italy the name of 
a wealthy, aristocratic, parliamentary minister, skilled in debate, 
and bidding for the leadership of the national party. We find 
that Manin, one of the most respected of republicans, the head 
of the Venetian government during its trying career, counsels 
reliance on Piedmont, and looks to that quarter for the salvation 
of Italy. Men ofall parties admit that no extemporised govern- 
ment was ever better conducted than the Venctian; nor was 
Manin himself a man deficient in firmness or in love for re- 
publican principles. He was one of the very few who resisted 
the incorporation of Venice with the kingdom of North Italy ; 
and he only yielded at last to the determined pressure of the 
cities of the mainland,—a pressure, by the way, the existence of 
which is undoubted, and a striking proof that many, even of the 
urban populations, had no mind for Mazzinism. He had pre- 
viously shown his firmness in another way, by telling the crowds 
in St. Mark’s Place very plainly that no government could sub- 
sist on the terms of defending its every step in the public square. 

What, then, are the hopes of Piedmont for itself; and what 
would be the bearing of its prosperity on the general Italian 
question ? 

Addressing Englishmen, we have nothing to do but to assume 
that the primd facie case is in favour of Piedmontese well-doing. 
The characteristic of a government at once strong and free is, 
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that in the presence of an extended franchise the upper classes 
of the state are nevertheless its men of affairs. There is no 
good augury for a democracy where the arbitrary power at the 
base of the state deters the men of leisure and culture (who will 
necessarily be of the opulent class) from seeking public station. 
An oligarchy, and its worst form, a bureaucracy, on the other 
hand, demoralises both the governors and the governed, from the 
absence of responsibility for the one, and of a political education 
and status for the other. Of course, what we seek is, not a mo- 
nopoly of office for the upper classes, but a constitution in which 
their natural precedence will be left to work out its legitimate 
consequences, and will be rather cherished than broken down. 
This would seem to be the case in Piedmont. Representatives of 
all opinions can get into parliament; but the upper classes have 
their full share of the seats. Mr. St. John’s honest and useful 
though very prejudiced book gives the following summary of the 
electoral laws : 

“The House of Deputies of the Sardinian States is composed of 
two hundred and four representatives, of whom twenty-two come from 
Savoy, twenty-four from Sardinia, and one hundred and fifty-eight 
from what are called the Italian provinces of Terraferma. The elec- 
toral law was promulgated by Charles Albert in 1848, shortly after the 
Constitution (March 4th). Its basis is tolerably large. The Piedmon- 
tese elector is required to possess only a comparatively small qualifica- 
tion ; that is to say, must pay not less than forty francs of direct tax- 
ation, or must belong to certain liberal professions. In the province 
of Savoy, Nice, Oneglia, San Remo, Genoa, Chiavari, Levante, Novi, 
Savona, Albenga, and Bobbio, a payment of twenty francs is sufficient. 
. No religious belief interferes with the exercise of the electoral right. 
All electors must have reached the age of twenty-five, must know how 
to read and write (a clause that very properly excludes two-thirds of the 
population), and must not have been subject to any criminal punish- 
ment, or be in a state of declared insolvency or judicial interdiction. 

Any one may be elected, provided he be a subject of the king, have 
completed the age of thirty years, and be in the enjoyment of his civil 
and political rights. The absurdity of requiring any further qualifica- 
tion for a represent&tive, except the confidence of his constituents, has 
not been repeated from England. 

The deputies are elected for three years ; their mandate expires of 
itself at the end of that time. 

There are, as I have hinted, some citizens who may be electors 
independently of all payment of taxes, as professors in the public 
schools, acting members of the Royal Academy, &c. On the other 
hand, there are citizens who cannot be elected deputies; as paid 
and removable functionaries in the judicial order, members of the 
diplomatic corps on a mission, intendants-general of divisions or 
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functionaries and royal paid employés greater than a quarter of the 
total number. In case such a proportion be overpassed in the elec- 
tions, the house is to draw lots for the names of those whose elections 
are to be annulled. When the number of employés is complete, all new 
elections of such persons are null and void. 

The country is divided into two hundred and four electoral colleges. 
Each college names a deputy. The electoral colleges are convoked by 
the king. 

A Piedmontese election very little resembles an English one. The 
voting is by ballot; and the experiment seems to be successful in 
every way. Our members of parliament are very fond of praising Pied- 
mont, but they never by any chance hit upon this topic. They do 
not like to remind the country, that in a constitutional monarchy on 
the Continent secret voting is carried on so well, that we never hear of 
sorry knaves selling and sorrier knaves purchasing yotes, directly or 
by their agents. Wealth may sometimes exert undue influence.” 

Such being the composition of the Lower House, we are 
further reminded of English ideas by the existence of an Upper 
House, the privileges of whose members flow from the crown, 
and which comprises most of the old aristocracy (the seats, how- 
ever, being not hereditary, but held for life only), and by the 
fact that the sentiment of reverence for the kingly office is still 
widely diffused among the aristocracy and the lower classes, 
while it is much weaker in the middle class. The working of 
the constitution is commended to English good opinion by two 
facts. In the first place, Piedmontese legislators have shown 
themselves to be statesmen by not acting like children, who dig 
up the seeds they have sown to see whether the roots are strik- 
ing. They have not begun destroying the stability of their polity 
from the outset by a fretful logical discussion of first principles, 
and perpetual agitation of theoretical organic changes. “ ‘The 
compilation of the statute,” says Signor Gallenga, “ was hastily 
proceeded with; it was, in the main, but a copy of the French 
charter of 1830; and, by a strange coincidence, it came out 
hardly a score of days after its prototype had been torn to pieces, 
like an old rag, by a Parisian mob; it came into operation in 
the midst of all the throes of the Lombard war; its Upper 
Chamber—the list of senators—was drawn up by the king when 
plunged into the gravest difficulties of the first campaign. Never- 
theless the Piedmontese were too wise to quarrel with their im- 
provised statute, or to wish for the immediate modification of its 
provisions. All they asked for was a certain amount of orderly 
rational freedom; the equality of all subjects before the law ; 
uniformity of taxation ; inviolability of person and property; the 
right of petition and association, and freedom of the press.” In 
the next place, the first efforts of the legislature have been di- 
rected to putting a wealthy and arrogant priesthood under the 
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law. Special priestly jurisdiction and immunities have been abo- 
lished; but “to disengage the civil law from all ecclesiastical 
interference” in respect to marriage, breaking cloister, and other 
things, it has been necessary to begin by going to the source of 
church insolence, by diminishing the preposterous numbers of 
the clergy and the overgrown wealth of church-dignitaries. We 
believe that the extent of former abuses, and the nature of the 
moderate and tentative reforms which have as yet been made, are 
both but imperfectly known in England. The statistics of the 
question will be found fully stated in Signor Gallenga’s valuable 
history. Suffice it to observe, that the church was “a church 
whose revenue exceeded one-tenth of that of the whole landed 
property in the kingdom; a church whose bishops, canons, &c. 
revelled in a wealth vastly above that which is deemed a com- 
petency for similar dignitaries in other Catholic communities.” 
There is a clergyman for every 214 inhabitants, while the pro- 
portion in Belgium is one in 600, and in Austria one in 610. 
“There are Piedmontese bishops whose revenue is above 100,000 
francs ; that is, double the stipend allowed to the French or Bel- 
gian primate, and equal to that of all the Belgian prelates put 
together.” The revenue of chapters is sixteen times as large as 
that of Belgium, a country of about the same population. Not- 
withstanding this vast aggregate wealth, there were 2540 parish 
livings with incomes under 500 francs, and to eke out these, and 
for other ecclesiastical purposes, the state paid in general and 
local taxation about 5,000,000 of francs! Under these circum- 
stances, tie confiscation of all church-property, and the conver- 
sion of the clergy from a proprietary to a salaried order, was, it 
seems, proposed, but pretty generally disapproved :—a.proof that 
here, at all events, influences were at work to counteract any 
tendency which there might be to a system of pure govern- 
mental centralization. At last, after many struggles, a law has 
been passed taxing the dignitaries and wealthier incumbents, 
and suppressing some convents, and a great number of chapters 
and sinecures; the proceeds of the measure being vested in a 
mixed commission, under government influence, to be applied 
to church purposes, in lieu of the former state contribution. 
As a last resource, the bishops presented a specious scheme of 
voluntary self-taxation, on condition of the abandonment of the 
obnoxious bill. The king was deceived by it. He changed his 
ministry, and “conferred with liberal statesmen of every shade 
to see if any could be found to whom the bishops’ proposition 
might seem admissible.” He did not succeed; but he attempted 
no coup-d état, and did not even seek reactionary counsels. Count 
Cavour returned, and the bill was passed. 

The diminution of the numbers of the secular clergy seems 
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for the present to be left to existing agencies. By old con- 
cordats, Sardinian bishops, though nominated by the Pope, 
must be presented by the crown; and the crown is at present 
keeping sees vacant as they fall in. The lessening of the emo- 
luments and power of the clergy is moreover counted on for 
decreasing the number of the aspirants to holy orders. 

The slight and imperfect sketch which our limits allow of 
the Piedmontese constitution, and of the course which a lead- 
ing reform is taking under it, contains in itself the statement 
of abundant grounds of hope. Most of them are obvious at 
once to an English reader, and we shall comment on one or 
two only. 

It is characteristic of a constitutional system, that resistance 
has its place there as well as progress. We do not refer to 
artificial checks in the state machine, devised without reference 
to national traditions,—though continental Liberals attribute a 
liking for such devices to English thinkers,—but we take the 
position of the Romish church in Piedmont. We find that it 
is, de facto, a great power; that the people at large are not 
prepared for a total rupture with the Pope; but that there is a 
steady set of national intelligence towards curbing the priest- 
hood. The revolutionary way would be to take the most ad- 
vanced principles, and make a clean sweep of every thing which 
stood in the way of their logical consequences; to apply such 
a force, that resistance would vanish from the problem. The 
constitutional way is to gain one small practical step at a time. 

But that is not all. The constitutionalist not only pockets 
small gains with a cheerful countenance,—that is but half his 
quality; the other half is that he takes care that what he gets 
he will win as a right, not receive as a favour. The Pied- 
montese would not get relief from taxation by favour of the 
bishops. Their pecuniary gain was to be also a political victory. 

Another matter of congratulation is, the good faith of the 
king. This is admitted on all hands. He is a re galantuomo. 
All that Mr. St. John can find to say against this is, that he 
would like to see a Washington on the throne; not satisfied 
with keeping his word, but ever anxious to develop popular 
liberties. We, for our parts, look on this stanchness to en- 
gagements as the one essential matter. The pedagogue king is 
by no means a true constitutional creature. It is not a king’s 
business to develop liberties; it is his business to recognise 
and protect what is established. We repeat it, distrust is the 
great bane of continental politics. Banish that from any cor- 
ner of Europe, and you have there a safe seed-plot for liberty 
and progress. Confidence is the indispensable condition of 
obtaining time for growth. What are called “revolutionary 
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excesses” are the result of its absence. Slavery to logic is a 
great mischief; but the habit of rushing to extreme courses 
mainly proceeds from the feeling that there is no security for 
the retention and improvement of limited concessions. An 
Englishman ought to know more of the genesis of constitutions 
than Mr. St. John appears to do. Our Tudors, our William 
of Orange, did not set themselves to the task of being ciphers 
on theory. They exercised the power they had, and were not 
disposed to part with any that they could help. But they 
knew their limits; and when they gave up a prerogative, it 
was not asked for again. Elizabeth was a re galantuomo in 
her time, and so was William. It was only when a slippery 
race like the Stuarts were on the throne that revolutionary 
measures were necessary. 

Before leaving the bright side of the subject, we will cite 
what Mr. St. John himself concedes to the Piedmontese con- 
stitution: 

“Freedom in Piedmont has produced great and probably inefface- 
able results. It has destroyed many intolerable grievances ; but it has 
done something better. It has called into existence, or rather allowed 
the development, of a considerable class of citizens who are ready to 
perform the duties and accept the sacrifices necessary to the victory of 
truth. Its very existence, even under difficult and unfortunate con- 
ditions, is a promise to the rest of Italy, and a threat to its corrupt 
governments. ‘To all who value moral over material advantages the 
condition of Piedmont must appear immeasurably superior, not only to 
that of the whole peninsula, from Lombardy to Naples, but to that of 
France.” 

The case has its less satisfactory symptoms. The worst is, 
the general apathy on the subject of elections. Mr. St. John 
admits that there is little corruption of the electors. He asserts 
that the corrupting influences are reserved for the representa- 
tives, and are exercised only too successfully. He also says that 
the Radicals cannot conscientiously return any but men of their 
own party, and that they fear a coup-détat if they return too 
many of those. To these two causes—the uncertainty of the con- 
duct of representatives when they fall under the influences of Turin, 
and the fear of provoking violent absolutist measures— Mr. St. 
John refers the apathy to which we have alluded. He gives one 
detailed account of an election for Sassari which, if in all respects 
authentic, ought to prevent Englishmen from loading Count Ca- 
vour with unqualified panegyric. It seems that the electoral col- 
lege whose proceedings are in question contained 427 electors, 
and was composed of two sections. When they were first called 
together there appeared only fifty-one electors in the first section, 
who divided their votes between six candidates; and thirty-three 
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in the second section, who divided their votes between seven 
candidates. There was a second trial between the two candidates 
who had the highest number of votes, but still upwards of 250 of 
the 427 electors held aloof. Of the 154 votes given, the govern- 
ment candidate obtained ninety-two, beating his opponent by a 
majority of thirty. This second election had been preceded by a 
government circular, recommending Sassari, “if it wished to 
improve instead of destroying its material welfare” (‘that is,” 
says Mr. St. John, “if they wished to have roads and bridges’’), 
to add a deputy to the ministerial majority. The transaction 
was commented on in the Chamber; and Mr. St. John heard 
Count Cavour boldly defend such interference as necessary to the 
existence of constitutional government ! 

We gather pretty much the same character of Count Cavour, 
allowing for the opposite biases of the writers, from the works 
of Mr. St. John and Signor Gallenga. ‘“ At heart an aristocrat, 
a hater profani vulgi” (these are Signor Gallenga’s epithets), he 
always used to be considered a member of the reactionary party 
in internal politics; and Mr. St. John says, that till he went to 
the Paris conferences he spoke with contempt of Italy and “ the 
Italian idea.” He differs, however, from his predecessor D’ Azeg- 
lio, in seeing the necessity of filling the offices of state without 
reference to aristocratic connections; and it throws great light 
on his character and policy to be assured, as Mr. St. John assures 
us, that he evidently makes a great study of the art of parlia- 
mentary debate as practised in England. Though his family is 
old, his wealth is the result of his own and his father’s exertions. 
As regards the chief offices of the state, he will admit “ no 
brother near the throne.” “The towering ambition of the prime 
minister,” says Signor Gallenga, “fully commensurate with his 
rare energy and unequalled ability, brooks not only no rival, but 
even no sharer of authority, in those departments at least which 
he takes immediately into his own hands. With the exception 
of La Marmora for war, and Paleocapa for public works, Cavour 
will hardly admit any but men of mediocrity into his council.” 
Signor Gallenga is enthusiastic when he speaks of the talents 
of the “ massy-headed, hundred-handed, sleepless, indefatigable 
financier ;”” but he nowhere attributes to him any real generosity 
of political sentiment. On the whole, we seem to see a keen and 
powerful man, not overburdened with scruples, naturally falling 
in with the despotic party, till he perceives that new times require 
new measures; but then, probably without much natural predi- 
lection, boldly and firmly selecting parliamentary government as 
his line, and aiming at being the founder of a new race of Italian 
statesmen. We can easily understand that there is some (per- 
haps too much) foundation for the charge made against him of 
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endeavouring to rule by the adroit administration of patron- 
age. The idea is too prevalent on the Continent that constitu- 
tions are devices for substituting the rule of corruption for that 
of force; and Count Cavour’s antecedents are not such as to 
entitle us to be surprised if he has somewhat of the Walpole 
about him. We have still less doubt that these charges are greatly 
exaggerated, and that those who make them are incapable of 
assigning their due weight to the legitimate causes which make 
a raw Radical member, for the first time invested with political 
responsibilities and brought into the society of educated politi- 
cians, shrink from acting on the “ advanced” principles that 
previously seemed to him the only right and reasonable ones. 

We can see nothing in the characteristics of Cavour hitherto 
adverted to that ought to be dangerous to the state. We can see 
ample reason for checking him by a prudent, watchful Opposi- 
tion ; ever ready to strengthen his hands when the national dig- 
nity is concerned, not prone to thwart him in details and beat 
down his prestige by a system of petty harassment, but at the 
same time forcing him to notice and respect its resistance to all 
courses savouring of bureaucratic absolutism. That his system 
occasions apathy instead of measured opposition, is a .proof that 
Piedmont is not as yet secure in the possession of those qualities 
which guarantee the stability of a constitution. 

The essence of constitutional genius, is to be able to make 
the best of a de facto government. If the body of anation is bent 
upon and fitted for popular government, it ought to be able to 
secure it through monarchical and aristocratic forms ;—always 
provided that military coercion and terrorism, whether exercised 
by means of a native standing army, or imposed by a threaten- 
ing foreign power, are removed. It is not the good but the bad 
workman who complains of his tools. Republicanism is of many 
kinds. The republicanism of Mazzini and other continental 
liberals is a republicanism of numerical majorities, seeking to 
govern—not a city like medizval Milan, or Florence, or ancient 
Athens ; not a limited district protected by its political neutrality, 
comprising few extremes of wealth and poverty, and which has 
hardly within living memory admitted any aristocratic distinc- 
tions, like a Swiss canton ; not a new and thinly populated region 
like the United States, where individual energy rises to the top 
in every department, and where foreign interference is unknown, 
—but an old European land, with its crowded and stationary and 
habit-ridden population, and all its class distinctions, and all the 
dangers and difficulties arising from its relations to bordering 
countries. It is a new thing. History has not led up to it, even 
in republican Italy. Its establishment would involve the.over- 
throw, not of a court or a staff of functionaries, but ‘of a whole 
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social system, and must be admitted to be full of doubt and dan- 
ger. The fear is lest ballast should be wanting. Surely the men 
who use the language which we have no doubt Mr. St. John very 
faithfully reports are not calculated to work such a system. Their 
grand characteristic appears to be an utter want of political pa- 
tience ; and it is this lack which more than any thing else would 
make us fear to trust the vessel of the state to European repub- 
licans. They ask for unlimited power because they are not equal 
to the duties of an Opposition. They do not know how to apply 
that firm and temperate pressure at the fitting time which is the 
true instrument of popular power ; and as a man who fails in one 
profession thinks his talents require one more arduous, and ac- 
cordingly attempts it, instead of trying back to some easier call- 
ing, so. these men, finding that they can make little use of the 
opportunities given to citizens of a free parliamentary state, sup- 
pose that they need nothing but unfettered power. Any thing 
but a pure democracy “ necessitates too much compromise and 
maneuvring.” The alternations of ins and outs—resistance, in 
fact, of any kind, any thing but the arbitrary will ofa single party 
—is a mere system of trickery and corruption. The only true 
polity is that which insures the Radicals being always “in” with 
an enormous parliamentary majority. Some of the formule of 
the Czar Nicholas and the Emperor Napoleon III. might very 
easily be adopted by these gentlemen. The want of an apprecia- 
tion of the true duties and limits of opposition appears to us the 
great danger of Piedmont. If her young liberal blood sullenly 
holds aloof from the government, and merely awaits an oppor- 
tunity of substituting something different, we shall cease to re- 
gard her as holding the hopeful position which we trust she does. 
Where is to be the end of letting successive insurrections grow 
out of chronic distrust? Suppose Valerio or Brofferio in the 
place of Cavour. Will not he, too, have his turn, and be accused 
of corruption and what not? Such attempts as we have cited to 
carry government influence into elections should be firmly re- 
sisted. But let the resistance lose all taint of insurrection. Let 
the minister feel that the will of the people is a power which he 
must respect, but that it will be felt only within the forms and 
spirit of the constitution. 

In one word, the qualification of our confidence in the suc- 
cess of the Sardinian constitution, considered with reference to 
internal agencies merely, lies in this, that it yet remains to be 
proved whether or no the popular spirit will repel the corrupting 
or dragooning elements of bureaucratic despotism which form the 
great danger of modern states. We cannot flatter ourselves that 
the bane is altogether absent, and every thing depends on the 
prompt and energetic use of the antidote. 
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But Piedmontese freedom is subject to another danger, which 
bears with equal directness on the general Italian question,— 
the proximity and power of Imperial France. This danger like- 
wise must be frankly stated in England; for we do much mis- 
chief by applauding all kinds of fair appearances across the 
water, and seeming to sanction much of which we are in reality 
profoundly ignorant. Speaking of the laws regulating the press, 
Signor Gallenga says : 

“ By the original statute all suits for libel were to be tried by a 
jury—an institution introduced into the state only for political offences ; 
but by a bill- brought forward by the Government in February 1852, 
that part of the law was modified, and these suits have been referred to 
the ordinary magistrates. It was a measure of cruel necessity, adopted 
at the suggestion, or rather upon the demand, of arrogant neighbours, 
especially of France ; and we may feel all the pain and humiliation it 
must have brought upon its originators. To screen the country from 
all quarrels with the same overbearing powers, undignified, and, if not 
arbitrary, at least vexatious measures have been occasionally, and are 
still, deemed unavoidable. The meek and tolerant D’Azeglio himself 
was, in 1853, compelled to avail himself of his discretionary powers as 
a minister towards aliens to banish a Russian democrat, Golovine, guilty 
of no other crime than the reproduction, in the Journal de Turin, of a 
letter by the minister himself, published in 1848, and containing some 
severe strictures upon the Austrian government.” 


We apprehend that Austrian dictation is now over in Pied- 
mont. Arrogance on the one side, and unwilling compliance on 
the other, have been succeeded by hostile demonstrations on both ; 
and while Austria concentrates her troops near the frontier, and 
fortifies Piacenza, Sardinia sets herself to render Alessandria 
once more impregnable, going about the work in no quict way, 
but loudly calling on her citizens to show their patriotism by 
bringing voluntary contributions to the work. Meanwhile, it is 
understood that Napoleon smiles upon constitutional Piedmont. 
At the Paris Conferences, at all events, it was clear that the 
French and Sardinian statesmen understood one another. More- 
over, on one occasion, according to Mr. St. John, the minis- 
terial press welcomed with a chorus of praise the work of a 
Neapolitan named Trinchera, which proposed the division of the 
whole Italian peninsula into two parts—a kingdom of the North 
under Victor Emmanuel, and a kingdom of the South under 
Lucien Murat, disposing in this summary way even of the pon- 
‘tifieal rule. In fact, we have no doubt that French influence is 
in the ascendant at Turin. Considering the threatening attitude 
of Austria, it is impossible that Piedmont should not seek to 
secure at least the passive, and probably the active, amity of her 
other dangerous neighbour. We do not seck to gloss over the 
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danger to liberty which these relations imply ; but we believe it to 
be a danger which must be incurred, and which can be guarded 
against. Piedmont is on the move, and cannot isolate her- 
self from all her neighbours alike. What her citizeis can do 
is, to cherish their own institutions, and by active participation 
in politics to give them such a hold through the length and 
breadth of the land, as to insure their being developed in a rea- 
sonably independent way. While it is foolish to talk as if the 
French despotism were not full of peril to states like Piedmont, 
we see no ground for despondency. We believe that the states- 
men of that country are fully alive to-the critical nature of their 
position. ‘Throughout the events of 1848-9 a wholesome jea- 
lousy of France was every where apparent ; and many a passage 
of suppressed bitterness in Signor Gallenga’s recent book shows 
that at least one deputy would have applauded the Marquis 
Pareto with heart and soul when he said in answer to a question, 
“The French will not enter Piedmont unless requested ; and as 
they will not be requested, they will not enter.” 

How, then, does the position of Piedmont bear upon the 
general Italian question? It is clearly idle to speak as ifa 
speedy and sudden deliverance from foreign tyranny and domes- 
tic dissension were being contrived at Turin, and only waited 
to be revealed. It is also, to say the least of it, highly uncer- 
tain whether Count Cavour has even made a beginning; and 
whether his plan, proposed after the Paris Conferences, for the 
withdrawal of the Austrians from the Legations, and the taking 
of their place by the French troops now in Rome, pending 
the organisation of a national force, will be carried into effect. 
Nevertheless we think that there are slowly-working germs of 
hope in the néwly-stirred soil. 

In the first place, the moral effect of the position of Piedmont, 
as a free government at full work in Italy, can hardly be over- 
estimated. ‘The words “moral effect” are often used idly and 
with little thought—on the one hand, to signify influence exer- 
cised without actual conflict by him who can threaten potently ; 
or, on the other hand, to signify a supposed efficacy of good 
example in converting sinners,—an efficacy which in political 
life is apt to remain in supposition. We use the words in nei- 
ther of those senses. Piedmont, if she consolidates her liber- 
ties, will have a.great moral effect : first on Europe generally, by 
furnishing a logical answer to the prejudice against the Italian 
capacity for self-government; secondly and chiefly, on Italy 
itself. It is the latter which we can hardly over-estimate. Na- 
tionality is altogether a creature of the mind, and its growth and 
recognition depend on moral causes. Many things must com- 
bine to render its existence possible. The ideal elements exist 
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in Italy in profusion; but their realisation has been so long 
awaited, that they may well be insufficient for the scepticism of 
those practical men without whose aid they cannot be realised. 
Piedmont connects the idea with the facts. Its existence must 
justify the undefined hopes of the masses, and furnish a ready 
answer to the doubts of the cautious few. The anomaly of 
Austrian dominion is palpable to the dullest, when a free Italian 
nation, with an Italian life of its own, strengthens her Italian 
fortresses on the Austrian borders. To the class of moral in- 
fluences is also to be referred the fact,that Piedmont is becoming 
the resort of men of intellectual and social weight from all parts 
of Italy. The effect produced by the mere spectacle of these 
men speaking freely on Italian subjects, as the honoured adopted 
children of a free Italian state, cannot fail to be incalculable. 
It is not for those who have a real faith in Italian nationality to 
doubt the impulse given to their cause by Piedmont. 

When we leave the sphere of moral influence, and try to 
anticipate the time when, and the mode in which, Piedmontese 
power is to become available in the struggle for Italian liberty 
and independence, we are met by the greatest difficulties. Let 
not the English mind rest on a blind confidence in the destinies 
of Piedmont. If we are to do our own duty on the Italian 
question, we must keep our eyes and our ears wide open to 
catch the real import of every event. Picdmont is not strong 
enough to fight single-handed with Austria, nor can we point 
out any compendious way to a true Italian league, unless the 
fall of the Neapolitan Bourbons should enable another free Italian 
state to hold a thoroughly national course in the south. The Maz- 
zinians will tell us either that the Piedmontese connection with 
the Western alliance was the work of men who would thankfully 
join both Austria and France in a conspiracy against freedom, 
or that the old game of French and Austrian rivalry in Italy is 
about to be renewed, with Piedmont for the time enlisted on the 
side of France, being allured thereto by baits which it is never 
intended to allow her in reality to grasp. We can at once ap- 
preciate the dangers of Italy, if we figure to ourselves Piedmont 
overreached by France, and playing the French game; Naples 
side by side with Austria in a liberticide war; and the plains 
of the Peninsula once more deluged with fraternal blood. It 
would be fatal to be blind to such dangers. We shall not be so 
presumptuous as to dogmatise on the countervailing hopes. 

Only be this remembered. very fresh step in Italy is 
fraught with danger. Her deliverance, on any theory, is a matter 
far more of faith than of sight. Spectators can but fix their 
hopes on those elements which seem to them richest in national 
strength. We have not faith in democratic convulsions. We 
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long to see a country in which the sentiment of liberty is dis- 
joined from that blind levelling spirit which France has so fatally 
impressed on many minds. We would fain hope that Mazzi- 
nian republicanism may yet be replaced, not only in Italy, but 
throughout Europe, by something more like our English repub- 
licanism. It is the despotism of numerical majorities, and not 
the mere absence of monarchial forms, that the Moderates of 
Europe are resolved not to have. If revolutions come, they must 
be looked manfully in the face, and, if possible, not be merely 
shrieked at. Meanwhile, we think it augurs well for any coun- 
try when the breathless expectation of such tornadoes, be it an 
ardently hopeful or an affrighted expectation, is superseded by 
the work of gradually erecting free institutions, and strengthen- 
ing them against their enemies. A free Italian country, with a 
press, and a parliament, and a noble army under the control of 
responsible ministers, and impregnable fortifications building on 
the side next Austria ;-—is not this in itself‘a sure and certain 
hope for the Italian cause,though we cannot as yet see the point 
at which the new forces are to be used? If we really believe in 
Italian nationality, we cannot doubt that the occasion will arise. 
It may be that Count Cavour’s scheme for the evacuation of the 
Roman States by the French and Austrians may be carried out, 
and may involve the attainment of constitutional liberties at 
Rome under the guarantee of a Piedmontese army. It may be 
that Piedmont is destined to shield a roused Neapolitan people 
from those who have no right to withhold them from dealing re- 
tribution on their oppressors, and that England and France would 
bear her harmless in such a maintenance against Austria of the 
principle of non-intervention., Italy is full of contingencies. We 
would not dwell overmuch on the Western alliance. It would be 
cruel to hold out the expectation that England and France would 
be ready now to back Piedmont in an unprovoked crusade against 
Austria, or indeed that France would at any time be eager to create 
for herself a Mediterranean rival in a united Italy. But the pro- 
vocation may come from Austria, and in such a form as to insure 
the antagonism of the Western powers. It is not for us to pro- 
phesy the future of Italy. Her revelation, like all revelations, will 
probably come in the form and at the time least calculated on 
beforehand. We can but look for the seeds of strength within her 
borders ; and we claim for Piedmontese liberty that it be admitted 
to hold a new and high place among the hopes of Italy—one 
more development, and in a very new and very right direction 
—an additional chance for Italy and for Europe. One benefit 
at least will accrue from her position: her politicians will be 
able to instruct Europe on the real bearings of Italian questions. 
It is, in itself, the beginning of better days, that we look forward 
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with reasonable confidence to receiving enlightenment from such 
@ source. 

Our fear in reference to the attitude of England is lest we 
should be contented to follow the lead of France too submissiv ely. 
The place where the time for action now seems to be ripening 
is Naples. An English fleet would be supreme at Naples; and it 
cannot be suppose d that the French emperor, having regard to 
his own position in France, would venture to oppose England 
were she to take a vigorous initiative in protecting an anti-Bour- 
bon movement there against Austrian interference. Napoleon 
himself favoured the recent Italian discussion at Paris, and on 
his invitation England spoke out, through Lord Clarendon, with 
a plainness which his colleagues have since endeavoured to ex- 
plain away. England must not be at the beck of a French 
emperor, to give an air of liberalism to his diplomacy, and then 
stop when her own principles and declarations bind her to go on. 
The French alliance will be an evil instead of a good if the 
ancient pride of England permanently submits to a secondary 
position. Selfishness is frequent enough, but legitimate self- 
assertion is one of the most commonly neglected of duties. We 
look for it at the hands of our rulers. 





Art. VII—SYDNEY DOBELL’S POEMS ON THE WAR. 


England in Time of J Var. By Sydney Dobell, author of “ Balder,” 
and “The Roman.” London, 1856. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Aw utter incapacity in a man to criticise himself adds very 
seriously to the labour of others who have to discharge that 
duty. Mr. Dobell is scarcely at the pains even of rough-hewing 
his poetry. He is like a sculptor who should present us with a 
block of marble, with here a toe finely carved out in it, and 
there a finger —here the indication of a rounded arm, and there 
a delicately chiseled nose,—and should ask us to admire the 
statue thus shadowed out, and executed only in some few arbi- 
trary details. His thoughts and fancies flow like the sounds 
from an instrument of music, struck by the hand of a child,—a 
jumble of sweet and disconnected notes, without order or har- 
mony. There is an utter absence of the faculty which looks 
on what it has made and sees that it is bad, and discards it 
accordingly. The reader is harassed by the constant convic- 
tion forced upon him of a shallow and easily self-satisfied 
artistic nature, which can be content to go on producing new 
masses of crude thought and hasty expression, instead of pa- 
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tiently labouring till some single poem, however short, has 
received all the perfection it is in the power of its author to 
bestow. There are few men of ordinary intellectual activity 
who could not, if they chose, vent a rude rhythmical and 
rhymed torrent in any assigned number of volumes, and inter- 
sperse it with more or fewer gleams of real beauty and power. 
Men of sense and taste are deterred from the attempt by some 
true knowledge of the proportion of the valuable to the com- 
monplace in what it is in their power to produce. Men of cul- 
tivation are familiar with the productions of genius ; they have 
learned to know and feel something of what goes to form a good 
poem. Completeness is necessary to them,—they shrink from 
what is chaotic. Their first effort is to give form and whole- 
ness to their imaginative productions ; and failing in this, they 
acknowledge their incapacity, and find a field for their energies 
elsewhere. A man who has been so unhappy as never to learn 
the great lesson that he must finish his work before he sends it 
out, lies under this disadvantage, that he is very liable to be 
misled in comparing his own productions with the poems of 
others. He will always be found instituting a mental compa- 
rison between the pearls and diamonds he has sown among his 
sand, and some arbitrarily disconnected phrase, or simile, or 
thought, in the poet he would rival. He is blind to the fact, 
that although his own fine thoughts and fine images are merely 
fine thoughts or fine images, and are just as good, or perhaps 
better, looked at singly than in the connection in which he has 
placed them, the others are living portions of a work of art, 
and injured by separation from a whole to which they give, 
and from which they receive, additional beauty. 

That Mr. Dobell has ‘an imaginative genius of more than 
ordinary richness his pages bear abundant evidence. It by no 
means follows that he is a poet. He prefers to let the waters 
from his spring trail in desultory ragged streamlets wherever 
the inclination of the ground may chance to lead them, rather 
than to lead them through defined channels, selected for the 
variety and harmony of their course. The field of literature is 
marshy with small and wasted driblets of genius; and poetry, 
such as this before us, springs, indeed, from a fountain more 
copious than is common, but could not possibly be worse hus- 
banded, or more idly allowed to run to waste. Such poetry ex- 
cites a momentary attention from the brilliancy of some of its 
expression, and the occasional real beauty of sentiment and 
wealth of imaginative ideas which it discloses; but human 
readers will not take the good and the bad in such close con- 
junction. It is impossible to derive permanent pleasure from 
a set of verses which have at least as much to repel as to 
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attract. Men won’t read such things twice. They make an 
effort, say they are fine, and forget them. More labour, more 
cultivation, more thought, than these poems bear any trace of, 
are requisite to enable a writer to hold a place in the field of 
English poetry. A man who can write some of the things we 
find here, and is content to write other things we also find,— 
who has got so much at his command and does so little with it, 
—aiust rest satisfied to be applauded by the Athenwum, and to 
pass into swift oblivion. 

Mr. Dobell has another more positive fault. He is not 
simple. He is thinking how Dobell shall say something 
striking. All he writes is disfigured by affectation. No 
writer will be affected who gives the direct and simple, 
though the highest and fullest, expression to his thought— 
who is occupied only with the effort to speak himself most 
completely. He, on the other hand, will always be affected 
who is thinking how to write most effectively. A trained 
mind is as liable to this error as any other: but it has this 
advantage, that it will recoil from the results when it sees 
them ; and if it cannot be simple, will avoid at least the more 
glaring results of being otherwise. But where a man has the 
richness of Mr. Dobell’s mind without the restraints either 
of natural simplicity or a cultivated taste, the utmost he can 
produce is a wilderness of ill-combined and _ ill-contrasted 
thoughts and fancies, which seem brought together under 
only one dominant requisition—that all must be fire. This is 
the one sine qué non. And the condition must be confessed 
to be well adhered to. All is not intelligible, all is not true ; 
much is not profound, much is but a whirlwind of imagery, 
raising only the dust of an idea; but all is fivre—all is effec- 
tive. It is the poetry of Posters. It should be printed in large 
capital type, and posted in the desert places of the metropolis. 
It calls aloud for attention. Morison and Rowland would 
like to know the secret of it. It involves a terrible expen- 
* diture of words; but expense in this direction is no object 
though readers like ourselves may grumble somewhat at the 
“damnable iteration” which distinguishes Mr. Dobell’s style. 
Some of the more striking features of what may be called 
the emphasis of repetition so prominent in this book are an 
importation from America, where Mr. Edgar Poe invented a 
particular form of it, of which Mr. Dobell has availed himself 
very largely. The essence of poetry is truth: the essence of 
affectation is untruthfulness. A man who strives to give 
poetic expression to the real passions which a sailor and his 
mistress feel in the anticipation and fulfilment of their meet- 
ing will write a poem, if he is capable of writing poetry at 
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all: a man who bends himself to say on this subject some- 
thing very striking, very:forcible — something which nobody 
has said before—which shall be utterly new, and very sure to 
elicit admiration—writes this sort of thing: 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


*¢ Tumble and rumble, and grumble and snort, 
Like a whale to starboard, a whale to port ; 
Tumble and rumble, and grumble and snort, 
And the steamer steams through the sea, love. 


I see the ship on the sea, love, 

I stand alone 

On this rock, 

The sea does not shock 

The stone ; 

The waters around it are swir led, 

But under my feet 

I feel it go down 

To where the hemispheres meet 

At the adamant heart of the world. 
O, that the rock would move! 

O, that the rock would roll ‘ 
To meet thee over the sea, love ! 
Surely my mighty love 

Should fill it like a soul, 

And it should bear me to thee, love ; 
Like a ship on the sea, love, 

Bear me, bear me, to thee, love! 


Guns are thundering, seas are sundering, crowds are wondering, 

Low on our lee, love. 

Over and over the cannon-clouds cover brother and lover, but 
over and over 

The whirl-wheels trundle the sea, love, 

And on through the loud pealing pomp of her cloud 

The great ship is going to thee, love ; 

Blind to her mark, like a w orld through the dark, 

Thundering, sundering, to the crowds w ondering, 

Thundering ever to thee, love. 


I have come down to thee coming to me, love. 
I stand, I stand 

On the solid sand, 

I see thee coming to me, love ; 

The sea runs up to me on the sand: 

I start—'tis as if thou hadst stretched thine hand 
And touched me through the sega, love. 

I feel as if I must die, 

For there’s something longs to fly, 

Fly and fly to thee, love. 

As the blood of the flower ere she blows 

Is beating up to the sun, 

And her roots do hold her down, 

And it blushes and breaks undone 

In a rose, 

So my blood is beating in me, love. 
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I see thee nigh and nigher, 

And my soul leaps up like sudden fire, 
My life’s in the air 

To meet thee there, 

To meet thee coming to me, love, 
Over the sea, 

Coming to me, 

Coming, and coming to me, love. 


The boats are lowered : I leap in first, 

Pull, boys, pull ! or my heart will burst ! 
More! more !—lend me an oar !— 

I’m through the breakers ! I’m on the shore ! 
I see thee waiting for me, love ! 


A suddei storm 

Of sighs and tears, 

A clenching arm, 

A look of years. 

In my bosom a thousand cries, - 

A flash like light before my eyes, 

And I am lost in thee, love!” ~ 
There are admirable strokes intermingled here, as in all this 
poetry. Such an idea as 

‘¢ The sea runs up to me on the sand: 

I start—’tis as if thou hadst stretched thine hand,” 
has truth and beauty; but the tenor of the whole is false, 
strained, and affected. His description is of the same order : 

‘* T mused beneath the straw pent of the bricked 

And sodded cot, with damp moss mouldered o’er, 

The bristled thatch gleamed with a carcanet, 

And from the inner eaves the reeking wet 

Dripped ; dropping more 

And more, as more the sappy roof was sapped, 

And wept a mirkier wash that splashed and clapped 

The plain-stones, dribbling to the flooded door. 

A plopping pool of droppings stood before, 

Worn by a weeping age in rock of easy grain. 

O’erhead, hard by, a pointed beam o’erlapped, 

And from its jewelled tip 

The slipping slipping drip 

Did whip the fillipped pool whose hopping plashes ticked.” 

It is the characteristic of this, and of much modern poetry, 
not to use imaginative forms and language as the expression 
of thought or sentiment, bit to use thought and sentiment 
as a nucleus about which to amass imaginative forms or lan- 
guage. The idea, which should be central and all-important, 
is utterly subsidiary to the costume in which it is dressed. Mr. 
Dobell’s poetry is, like flounces and crinoline, beautiful enough, 
but heaped in most outrageous excess about a very thin young 
person in the centre of it. He aims at the reverse of con- 
centration. His problem is: Given this idea; how much 
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poetry can I spin about it? Often he descends merely to 
amassing printed matter by virtue of endless repetitions. 
Often, again, he aims at effect by mere accumulation of one 


phrase or word. 


Thus : 


WIND. 


*¢ Oh the wold, the wold, 


or : 


ce 


Oh the wold, the wold ! 

Oh the winter stark, 

Oh the level dark, 

On the wold, the wold, the wold! , 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold ! 

Oh the mystery 

Of the blasted tree 

On the wold, the wold, the wold! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold! 

Oh the owlet’s croon 

To the haggard moon, 

To the waning moon, 

On the wold, the wold, the wold! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold ! 

Oh the fleshless stare, 

Oh the windy hair, 

On the wold, the wold, the wold ! 


Oh the wold, tke wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold ! 

Oh the cold sigh, 

Oh the hollow cry, 

The lean and hollow cry, 

On the wold, the wold, the wold ! 


Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold ! 

Oh the white sight, 

Oh the shuddering night, 

The shivering shuddering night, 
On the wold, the wold, the wold !” 


Ah, weary, weary day, 

Oh, weary, weary day, 

Oh, day so weary, oh, day so dreary, 
Oh, weary, weary, weary, weary, weary, 
Oh, weary, weary !” 


In this sort of writing arithmetical-formule might be advan- 
tageously employed. ! 
Wordsworth gives us the cuckoo and the echo in four lines: 


6é 


Yes, it was the mountain echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound, 
Answering to the shouting cuckoo, 
‘ae . ns 
Giving to it sound for sound. 
GG 
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Imagine Mr. Dobell giving full effect to this idea on his 
favourite scale. Nothing less than shouting cuckoo through 
a quarto volume would afford him sufficient scope. 

We confess we have little patience with the whole school 
of which Mr. Dobell is one of the most prominent members. 
Raggedness, want of finish, and exaggeration, which, as it 
necessarily must, often takes the form of distortion, are its 
characteristics. Fuseli tried the same thing in painting. He 
too sought for grandeur in what was strained and astonishing 
in the medium of his art. He more than exaggerated—he 
exasperated every thing. No man could sit on a stool without 
the muscles of his leg standing out as if he were engaged in a 
struggle for his life. People took snuff glaring at one another 
like tigers; and an elderly lady was always made as like 
Tisiphone as the artist could attain to. He too had genius, 
and even great genius ; and wasted it by the want of simplicity 
and truthfulness. He too was once thought a great painter ; 
and the rapid extinction of that brief notoriety, which was the 
sole and just reward of powers even so ample as his, misapplied 
as they were, may serve as a warning to those who are in- 
dulging the same false aims in another form of art. 
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Art. VIII—PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON OUR PRESENT 
THEOLOGY: NEWMAN—COLERIDGE—CARLYLE. 


The Arians of the Fourth Century; their Doctrine, Temper, and 
Conduct, chiefly as exhibited in the Councils of the Church be- 
tween A.D. 325 and_A.D. 381. By John Henry Newman, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College. Second edition, literally reprinted from 
the first edition. 8vo. London: E. Lumley. 1854. 

Callista ; a Sketch of the Third Century. By Dr. J. H. Newman. 
12mo. London: Burns and Lambert. 1856. 

The Defence of the Archdeacon of Taunton, in %ts complete form. 
Royal 8vo. London: J. Masters, and J. H. and J. Parker. 1856. 

Notes, Theological, Political, and Miscellaneous. By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Edited by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A. Lon- 
don: Moxon. 18538. 

Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes, delivered at the 
ordinary Visitations in the years 1848, 1845, 1846. By Julius 
Charles Hare, M.A., Archdeacon. Never before published. With 
an Introduction, explanatory of his position in the Church with re- 
ference to the Parties which divide it. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Co. 1856. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures. A Series 
of Sermons by Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Cambridge: Macmillanand Co. 1854. 

St. Paul and Modern Thought: Remarks on the Viens advanced in 
Professor Jowett’s Commentary on St. Paul. By J. Llewelyn 
Davies, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incum- 
bent of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
1856. 

Passages selected from the Writings of Thomas Carlyle. With a 
Biographical Memoir. By Thomas Ballantyne. Post 8vo. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1856. 


“Turoxocy,” says Mr. Macaulay, in his mischievous way, “is 
not a progressive science.” It may, however, be retrogressive ; 
and it is sure to repay flippant neglect by lending its empty space 
to mean delusions. To its great problems some answer will 
always be attempted: and there is much to choose between the 
solutions; however imperfect, found by reverential wisdom, and 
the degrading falsehoods tendered in reply by the indifferent and 
superficial, Even in their failures, there is a vast difference be- 
tween the explorings of the seeing and the blind. We deny, how- 
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ever, that Christian theology can assume any aspect of failure, 
except to those who use a false measure of success. It is not in 
the nature of religion, of poetry, of-art, to exhibit the kind of 
progress that belongs to physical science. They differ from it-in 
seeking, not the phenomena of the universe, but its essence,—not 
its laws of change, but its eternal meanings,—not outward nature, 
in short, except as expressive of the inner thought of God: and 
being thus intent upon the enduring spirit and very ground of 
things, they cannot grow by numerical accretion of facts and 
exacter registration of successions. They are the product, not of 
the patient sense and comparing intelligence which are always at 
hand, but of a deeper and finer insight, changing with the atmo- 
spliere of the affections and will. Instead of looking, therefore, 
for perpetual advance of discovery in theology, we should natur- 
ally expect an ebb and flow of light, answering to the moral con- 
dition of men’s minds: and may be content if the divine truth, 
lost in the dullness of a material age, clears itself into fresh forms 
with the returning breath of a better time. 

With hope thus moderate, in no confidence that the millen- 
nium is due at present, but certainly in no despair of larger visions 
than to-day’s, we propose to glance at the newer characteristics 
of English theology ; to trace their origin and deviation from the 
data of the antecedent generation ; and to indicate any common 
point towards which their several lines of direction may seem 
to converge. Few thoughtful men, who havc lived through the 
greater part of the present century, can fail to be more or less 
aware of a vast change in the religious ideas and spirit of the 
time,—a change surely to a higher mood of faith, and even of 
doubt. <A rapid survey of its social conditions, and of its chief 
authors, living and departed, may help us to appreciate its mag- 
nitude and tendency. 

Prior to the peace of 1815, the disposable activity of the Eng- 
lish mind was bespoken for the most part by the excitement of 
European politics. What religious movement there was arose 
out of the contagion of “ French principles,” or the recoil from 
them; and was so subservient to the antagonism of parties in the 
state as to acquire no independent or scientific character. The 
disaffection of Ireland, and its threatened invasion by Napoleon, 
gave an anti-catholic direction to the zeal of the day, and enabled 
the “Clapham sect,” favoured by the prejudices of the king and 
the influence of Mr. Perceval, to attain a position disproportioned 
to its merits. After the close of the war, the numbers and social 
importance of this party continued to increase. There were large 
arrears of domestic politics to be dealt with; and the prominence 
held by the Catholic question for twelve or fourteen years made a 
watchword of the “ Bible-cry,” placed the “ Evangelicals” in the 
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van of the “ Protestant interest,” and Irish zealots in the van of 
the Evangelicals. This temporary leadership was not favourable 
to their permanent power. A fatal taint of political agitation in- 
fected the system ; and once committed to the keeping of Hiber- 
nian rhetoric, it was spoiled for the quiet depths of the English 
mind. 

One by one the elements of the political struggle succeeding 
to the war were discharged. The disabilities were swept away ; 
the House of Commons was reconstituted; the municipalities 
were reformed; slavery was abolished. These great enterprises 
of action and resistance being over, and the strain of conflict 
withdrawn, attention was free for more reflective interests, and an 
inner movement began to replace the outward. The several reli- 
gious parties, disengaged from their civic campaign, were sent 
home to their spiritual husbandry, and thrown upon their intrin- 
sic resources of genius and character. The time, ever so critical 
for church and doctrine, had come at last,—the time of searching 
thought and quiet work. Other charity than would serve upon 
the hustings,—a deeper gospel than was known at apocalyptic 
tea-tables,—a piety stimulant of no platform cheers, became in- 
dispensable in evidence and expression of the Christian life. Espe- 
cially at the centres of intellectual light,—the Universities, where 
the speculative faculties are trained,—were the reigning systems 
sure to be tried by the severest tests. Who could abide the day 
of reckoning? What party, formed amid the tastes and admi- 
rations of the previous age, could prove itself equal to the larger 
problems of a new time? Discharged from the work of middle- 
class agitation, and scrutinised by academic eyes, what had Evan- 
gelicism to show? Its men of genius?—if it has higher names 
than Wilberforce and Martyn, we never heard them. _ Its litera- 
ture ?—its favourites were Hannah More and Robert Montgo- 
mery. Its divinity ?—it attained the altitude of Scott, Romaine, 
and Sumner. Its art ?—the accomplishments of a modern day- 
school go beyond it. With faint appreciation of scholarship, and 
entire dislike of philosophy, it seemed studiously to repel the 
approaches of intellectual men; and accordingly had been illus- 
trated by the devotion of no great mind. Its preachers, impercep- 
tive of the English standards of good taste and reverence, could 
hardly be distinguished from Dissenters. Its creed, ar endless 
chain of inflexible links, could only revolve in the same technical 
groove, and could apply itself to no resistance that lay out of its 
meridian. The cold-blooded rapture with which the most dismal 
pictures were drawn of this redeemed world, and a divine eco- 
nomy sketched which tortures every moral affection, plainly 
showed that the scheme was no longer realised, and had passed 
from an inner life to an outward opinion. The ecclesiastical doc- 
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trine of the party was moreover purely Erastian, and left no intel- 
ligible barrier to separate the Anglican Church from the crowd of 
Nonconformists at home, and the unepiscopal Protestants abroad. 
These features had been little noticed while the merits which 
balanced them were still fresh ; while the race of idle and worldly 
clergymen was disappearing before the new earnestness; while 
great philanthropic enterprises were led by the followers of Si- 
meon; while the fact remained conspicuous, that there was a 
Christianity to be recovered for the land, and that these men had 
stepped forth to do it. But in the third decade of this century 
their “ first works” had grown familiar; their weaknesses had 
become fixed ; their type of character had cleared itself of its acci- 
dents and taken shape. It caught the fastidious eye of Oxford ; 
and ere long, beneath that fine perception all the blemishes were 
brought out. A series of criticisms began, at first cautious and 
respectful ; but gradually assuming a wider range and an igtenser 
spirit, they assailed the Evangelical party with every weapon of 
antipathy which could be drawn from the armory of imagination 
or logic, Scripture or history. The weariness and distaste felt at 
Oxford towards the Church-Calvinists supplicd the first impulse 
to the Tractarian movement; and it was chiefly with a view to 
displace them that a new theology was advanced. As its lines 
were filled in, and it acquired consistency and depth, a positive 
inspiration of genuine faith supervened and left all party passions 
behind. The great agent in this work was John Henry Newman; 
without an estimate of whose genius and influence only two- 
thirds of the theological history of contemporary England could 
be written. In him and the Oxford ecclesiastical reaction we 
have our first source of the modern development; not exactly 
first in time, or perhaps even in importance, but most conspi- 
cuous and best-defined, and therefore most tempting to begin 
with. 

The sister University became the officina of no “ Tracts ;” 
and so no one talks of a “ Cambridge theology.” There is such 
a thing, nevertheless ;—at least there is a theology, perfectly 
distinct and characteristic of the age, formed by Cambridge men, 
and born with the impress of Cambridge studies, though not 
elaborated on the spot. Coleridge taught at Highgate ; but he 
poetised and learned at Jesus College half a century before: and 
the men through whom chiefly his Platonic gospel has passed 
into the heart of our generation, Julius Hare and Frederick 
Maurice, acknowledge the same alma mater. To those who are 
familiar with the writings of these eminent teachers, it will not 
appear fanciful if we trace the origin of the school to intellec- 
tual revolt against their academic text-books, Locke and Paley. 
Empirical psychology and utilitarian ethics are the permanent 
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objects of Coleridge’s hostility; and their removal is with him 
the prior condition of any morality or religion at all. It was 
reserved for Professors Sedgwick and Whewell, at a later time, 
to dethrone upon the spot the two established potentates in philo- 
sophy. But the murmurs against them had long been gathering. 
Their school had not stood still, and in its advance had become 
encumbered with able but inconvenient allies; betraying, in 
Bentham and James Mill, the tendencies full-blown which it 
had been often reproached with secreting. Long before the 
Genius of the place, starting at the shadow of its own philosophy, 
recoiled and took shelter with an elder faith, the sensitive and 
religious mind of Coleridge had not only found refuge there for 
himself, but opened an asylum for other wanderers, and lighted 
up a chain of posts to show the way. The movement, com- 
menced in reaction from inadequate metaphysics, never rested 
till it found the legitimate repose of a satisfying theology. In 
naming the accomplished Chaplain of Lincolu’s Inn as the most 
distinguished representative of this type of religious thought, we 
do not overlook the marked individuality which assigns to him a 
place of his own. But this very freedom and freshness in the 
disciple will be found characteristic, as of Plato’s so of Cole- 
ridge’s disciples. Mr. Maurice may well protest against the 
absurd classification which, under the common designation of 
“ Broad Church,” ranks him in the same series with Whately, 
Powell, and Williams,—men whose first principles and whole 
method are the most precise contradictories of his own, however 
congenial with him they may be in resistance to unchristian nar- 
rowness and unworthy fears. But he has always affectionately 
claimed his affinity with the author of the dids to Reflection, 
and cannot be displeased if we seek him, with Julius Hare, in 
the parlour of the Highgate sage. In the philosophical reaction 
proceeding thence to penetrate the whole substance of Chris- 
tianity, we find the second element in the modern development. 
It would be a curious problem of literary geography to trace 
the stream of French intellectual influence which has passed 
through Edinburgh, to effect .its infiltration into the English 
mind. Certain it is that the action of continental culture on 
North Britain has been more immediate and conspicuous than 
on South; and in return, the writings of the “ Scottish school” 
have met with a recognition in Paris and Geneva which they 
never obtained in England. The genius of the country inclines, 
on one side, to the Gallican type of Reformed theology; on the 
other, to the material sciences in which Paris, on the whole, has 
borne the palm. Playfair, Leslie, and Dugald Stewart, in their 
mathematical and physical expositions, have the peculiar im- 
press of French neatness and precision. David Hume, scarcely 
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English in his style, was still less so in the easy play of his 
logic, and the careless completeness of his Pyrrhonism. And 
the answers which his own countrymen gave to him were pre- 
cisely such as the metaphysical orthodoxy of the Faculté des 
Lettres approved and reproduced. Again and again may be 
noticed a certain sympathetic or concurrent change in the 
speculative temperature of Edinburgh and Paris. During the 
depression of France after the Restoration, the reaction against 
the opinions and tastes of her revolutionary period was every 
where strong in Europe; and met in Edinburgh with no check 
from any fascinating system or powerful mind. The phrenology 
of Gall, the criticism of Jeffrey, the rhetoric of Brown, could not 
assuage the deeper thirst now beginning to be felt. Something 
else was needed than a new form of the discarded materialism, 
and frecthinking, and sensationalism of the last age. In truth, 
Scottish logic and metaphysics had run dry, and by resort to 
them was no baptism of regeneration to be found. While many 
still wandered there in hope, there came out of the desert a 
Scottish vates, who had descried an unexhausted spring, and 
led the way to it by strange paths. Thomas Carlyle gave the 
first clear expression to the struggling heart of a desolate yet 
aspiring time, making a clean breast of many stifled unbeliefs 
and noble hatreds ; and if unable to find any certain Saviour for 
the present, at least preparing some love and reverence to sit, 
‘clothed and in right mind,” for the Divine welcome, whenever 
it might come. Is the reader surprised that we keep a niche for 
the author of Hero-Worship in our gallery of theologians? Be 
it so. The officials of St. Stephen’s were also surprised at the 
proposal to put Cromwell’s effigy among the statues of the kings. 
We will only say, that whoever doubts the vast influence of 
Carlyle’s writings on the inmost faith of our generation, or sup- 
poses that influence to be wholly disorganising, misinterprets, 1m 
our opinion, the symptoms of the time, and is blinded by current 
phraseology to essential: facts. With this conviction, we must 
treat the /iterary reaction represented by him as the ¢hird ele- 
ment, completing the modern development. 

To these three movements, distinguished by the names of 
Newman, Coleridge, and Carlyle, must be mainly ascribed the 
altered spirit, in regard to religion, pervading the young intellect 
of England. In proceeding to notice them one by one, we must 
be content with a slight glance at their most salient features. 
And we must wholly pass by many secondary, though far from 
unimportant, streams of separate influence which have swelled 
the confluence of change. The operation of Arnold’s life,—of 
Whately’s writings,—of Channing,—of the younger Newman,— 
of Theodore Parker,—of Emerson,—on the temper and belief of 
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the age, has in each case been considerable. But we limit our- 
selves to the prophete majores. Moreover, it is only on the 
Jresh powers, cutting into original directions, and making road- 
ways of thought where before was the forest or the flood, that we 
propose to dwell. Whilst these have been working their way, of 
course the old tendencies have not quitted the field, or lost their 
hold. The elder orthodoxies, the elder scepticisms, of esta- 
blished type, are still alive; and now and then, during the last 
thirty years, have put forth startling reassertions of their vitality. 
In Comte the physical, in Strauss the historical, negation of 
theology, may be said not only to reappear, but to culminate. 
And each of these, again, has its group of related phenomena: 
the Logic of Mill, the hypothesis of the Vestiges (and, we would 
add, the greater part of the replies), the Psychology of Herbert 
Spencer, and the propaganda of Secularism, tracing the course 
of the Positivist tendency ; while the freer hand which scriptural 
criticism every where displays, its more open fecling for the human 
element in the gospel,—qualities which, most conspicuous abroad, 
are yet familiar to us in Bunsen, Stanley, and Jowett,—indicate 
a direction from which the Leben Jesu has rendered it impos- 
sible to recede. These, however, are but the newest steps on 
beaten tracks of thought. Since the age of Bacon (nay, for that 
matter, from the days of Socrates), we have known that to seek 
only natural law, was the way to find only natural law; and 
since the time of Semler, there is no excuse for surprise if the 
critique of Scripture persists in demanding some modification of 
our faith. To lay down the true bridge from inductive science 
to the living God,—to settle the relation between the human 
and the divine factors in the process and monuments of revela- 
tion,—these are not new difficulties ; nor is it an original device 
to fall into despair at them, and declare that the problems can 
be worked only on their finite side. Comte and Strauss, there. 
fore, we disregard, at present, as mere continuance-phenomena,— 
rather clenching the past.than opening the future. They do 
but modify the equilibrium of given conditions: and our purpose 
is to describe the dynamic clements which have introduced un- 
expected movement. : 

The marvellous results of the High-Church reaction have 
nearly effaced the remembrance of its local and personal begin- 
nings. It was busy at Oxford long before the first “Tracts” 
appeared ; under an aspect, however, which gave little promise 
of the Newman-ia (to borrow a witticism of Whately’s) after- 
wards developed. Some thirteen years before the Tracts were 
advertised, two undergraduates had an epistolary controversy 
together on the subject of baptismal regeneration; and the cor- 
respondent who took the evangelical side was John Henry New- 
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man. The doctrine, therefore, was in vogue eré its appointed 
advocate was converted. In truth, Dr. Charles Lloyd, who filled 
the chair of Divinity (Regius) from 1822, and the see of Oxford 
from 1827 till his death in 1829, was, throughout this period, 
obnoxious to the Evangelicals as the avowed representative of 
an opposite school, to which also Hawkins, Pusey, and Keble 
belonged. But the “ Catholic” tendency of this group of 
friends was marked by other symptoms than the later Tracta- 
rian. Dr. Newman has remarked, that “ the same philosophical 
elements” will “lead one niind to the Church of Rome ; another 
to what, for want of a better word, may be called Germanism.” * 
IIe is pleased to add, that the determination towards the Tiber 
or the Rhine will depend on the person’s “ sensibility or insensi- 
bility to sin.” Perhaps, also, a little on his knowledge or ignor- 
ance of the German language and literature ; without some ac- 
cess to which, “ Germanism’’ would seem to be impossible, and 
therefore, in the given case, Romanism inevitable. The Pre- 
Newmanites at Oxford were not unfurnished with modern, in 
addition to ancient, scholarship; and, accordingly, were known 
to look with hope and favour on the aims of a scientific theology, 
and to be quite above the conventional disparagement of Ger- 
man research to which a blind cowardice resorts. Indeed, 
Dr. Pusey’s first publication, dedicated to Bishop Lloyd, was a 
defencet+ of the “ Theology of Germany” against the strictures 
of Mr. Rose in his Cambridge University Sermons. This little 
book, which, we believe, has long been suppressed, bears curious 
witness to the deflection of the Oxford movement from its ori- 
ginal path. The author explains the extravagancies of Rational- 
ism by the absurd “ stiffness” and intolerable “ orthodoxism” 
which preceded and provoked them: he welcomes the aid of 
Kant and Schelling in transition to a higher faith: he treats the 
dangerous crisis as over, and the healthy renovation of theology 
as in progress. Nor are his particular judgments of men and 
books less remarkable than the general course of 1.3 argument. 
Of Lessing he speaks (p. 51) with warm affection, as “ probably 
more Christian,” despite his scepticism, than his orthodox oppo- 
nent Goze; and (p. 156) as, “ perhaps rightly, preferring Pan- 
theism to the then existing systems.” He recognises (p. 177) 
De Wette’s “really Christian faith,” obscured though it might 
be by adherence to the philosophy of Fries. Schleiermacher 
receives (p. 115) the highest praise. Bretschneider is justified 
(p. 154) for attempting, in the Prodadilia, to bring the Johan- 


* Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 71. 

+ An Historical Inquiry into the probable Causes of the Rationalist Character 
lately predominant in the Theology of Germany. By E. B. Pusey, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, 1828. 
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nine question to an issue. And it is strange to hear (p. 80) 
from the nominal father of “ Puseyism,” that the “ gratia minis- 
terialis,”—the efficacy of the sacraments and offices, though ad- 
ministered by evil men,—is “ an absurd and pernicious fiction.” 
That a book abounding in such estimates should be laid by this 
particular author at the feet of an Oxford bishop and Regius 
Professor ; and that the successors to that divinity chair should 
be first Dr. Burton and then Dr. Hampden, are clear indications 
of a theological tendency, present and powerful in the early 
years of the anti-evangelical movement, but superseded and dis- 
charged at a later stage. 

In 1829, Bishop Lloyd made his mortal exit. Superfluous 
German and defective “ sensibility to sin” having thus with- 
drawn to other scenes, there was room for “ the same philosophical 
elements,” with proper “sensibility” and no German, to enter 
from the other side, and, slipping to the front, lead on whither 
that happy set of graces tends. For a while it seemed doubtful 
which of the two paths the Oxford High Church was to take— 
Germanism or Romanism—theological advance or ecclesiastical 
retrogression: and the events of that year curiously show how 
little either section of the party understood its own instincts and 
could take its proper attitude. It was the memorable year of 
Catholic emancipation and Sir Robert Peel’s rejection at Oxford. 
At that election we find Dr. Pusey among the strenuous sup- 
porters, Dr. Newman among the vehement opponents, of the 
minister and his Relief-bill: the former reputed to be “ one of 
the most liberal members of the University,” the latter in close 
“union with the most violent bigots” of “ the No-popery party ;”* 
the future Anglican in the camp of the liberals—the future Ro- 
manist in that of the Orangemen! Yet Newman had already 
betrayed the tendencies which ere long possessed him entirely, 
and become separated by them from his former associates of the 
same school. Not only had his private opinions opened out, 
from 1823-6, into something like “ full-blown Popery,” + but he 
had evinced on their behalf that unrivalled power of personal 
influence which few sensitive minds can resist, and which carries 
with it a restless passion for its own exercise. He was, indeed, 
foiled in his first conflict with the Evangelical party, and in his 
first attempt to dictate a policy to his own; but his was not a 
power which depended on external success; it was a spiritual 
ascendency, yielding like the air to local strokes of force, but 
remaining circumambient and elastic still. The minute-book of 
the Oxford Auxiliary Bible Society probably records the earliest 
public evidence of his alienation from his undergraduate faith. 


* Life of Blanco White, vol. iii. p. 131. 
t See F. W. Newman’s Phases of Faith, p. 11. 
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Already remarkable for the force and fervour of his preaching, 
and not yet an object of theological suspicion, he had been ap- 
pointed third secretary to the society in 1826, on the suggestion 
of Dr. Symons (present Warden of Wadham College), and with 
the approval of Dr. M‘Bride (now Principal of Magdalen Hall), 
and other distinguished supporters of the Low Church. No 
sooner had he accepted the office than an anonymous circular 
appeared on the breakfast-table of sundry clergymen of the place, 
lamenting that the society was in the hands of the low party ; 
urging the importance of effecting a change, and pointing out a 
rule which conferred a vote on ev ery clerical subscription of half- 
a-guinea. It was soon whispered that this paper was not un- 
known to the new secretary; though one af least of his near 
friends felt secure in denying his connection with it, and was 
proportionately disturbed to find it really his production. The 
design, thus commenced in secret, soon threw off all disguise. 
The draft of the annual report, drawn up in the usual unctuous 
style by the first secretary, Mr. Hill (Vice-Principal of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall), came before the committee for discussion. The 
new secretary moved some two hundred and fifty amendments, 
which would have struck out all the Scripture adaptations and 
* gracious” jargon from the document, and turned it into such 
English as he might use. He lost his amendments,—his office, 
—and all further confidence from the Evangelical party. 

The loss, however, of his tutorship in Oriel, involving as it 
did a breach with Dr. Hawkins (the Provost), was more signi- 
ficant in relation to the subsequent course of Anglicanism. In 
conjunction with two out’ of three co-tutors (the elder Froude 
and Mr. [afterwards Archdeacon] Robert Isaac Wilberforce), he 
had requested that the Oriel men might be distributed into four 
separate sets; and that of these, one » might be assigned to each 
tutor as his pastoral charge. The request was refused by the 
Provost, on the reasonable ground that, by the proposed arrange- 
ment, the students would fall, in cach case, under the exclusive 
power of one man’s mind, instead of experiencing, as was in- 
tended, the influence of the whole tutorial body. The disap- 
pointed petitioners resigned ; and from that moment the preacher 
at St. Mary’s, checked in his operations within his college, laid 
himself out for religious action beyond its walls, and raised his 
Church and Littlemore into a power of the first order in the his- 
tory of English religion. 

“The death of Dr. Lloyd removed his chief external check at 
a time when his internal resources for influence were fast matur- 
ing. The Divinity chair and the episcopal office were no longer 
united; and scientific theology lost the shelter of the mitre. 
The subtle intellect and resolute will of John Henry Newman 
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were left without a rival: not indisposed to crush as dangerous 
the explorations of German criticism, which probably suggested 
nothing but scepticisms to his outside gaze ; and impelled to organ- 
ise, out of the safer materials of patristic and ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, where he was at home, a scheme of doctrine with clear 
passages between the parts, with commodious stowing-place for 
every doubt, and foundations buried out of sight. We presume 
it must be ascribed to the influence of his friend, that Dr. Pusey 
never followed up the direction on which he had so well entered 
in his “ Inquiry” concerning Rationalism; and that a few years 
later (in 1836) he was ready, in his turn, to employ against Dr. 
Hampden the very same unworthy weapons which he had wrested 
from the hand of Mr. Rose. When he had succumbed, all am- 
biguity as to the course of the movement ceased. The assault 
on Evangelicism from the side of free learning was silent ; the 
guns spiked, the batteries abandoned. All was to be done from 
the entrenched positions of Past Authority, and the communica- 
tions surrendered with the open road of Future Truth. Though 
some cautious years had still to pass ere the full bearings of the 
new system were displayed, the absence of divided command ac- 
celerated its development, and simplify its history. The preacher 
of St. Mary’s was undisputed choregus: and the analysis of his 
personal theology preserves the essence of the whole reaction. 
Whence arises that strange mixture of admiration and of dis- 
trust, of which most readers and hearers of John Henry Newman 
are conscious? Often as he carries us away by his close dia- 
lectic, his wonderful readings of the human heart, his tender or 
indignant fervour, there remains a small dark speck of misgiving 
which we can never wipe out. The secret perhaps lies in this,— 
that his own faith is an escape from an alternative scepticism, 
which receives the vefo not of his reason, but of his will. He 
has, after all, the critical, not the prophetic mind. He wants 
immediateness of religious vision. Instead of finding his eye 
clearer and his foot firmer the deeper he sinks towards the ulti- 
mate ground of trust, he hints that the light is precarious, and 
that your step may chance on the water or the rock in that 
abysmal realm. The tendency of the purest religious insight is 
ever to quit superficial and derivative beliefs, and seek the primi- 
tive roots where the finite draws life from the Infinite. The 
awfulness of that position, the direct contact of the human spirit 
with the Divine, the loneliness of communion when «all media of 
church and usage are removed, do not appal the piety of noblest 
mood. With Dr. Newman the order is reversed. He loves to 
work in the upper strata of the minds with which he deals, de- 
tecting their inconsistencies, balancing their wants, satisfying 
them with the mere coherence and relative sufficiency of their 
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belief, but encouraging them to shrink from the last question- 
ings. With himself, indeed, he sometimes goes deeper, and de- 
scends towards the bases of all devout belief; but evidently with 
less of assurance as his steps pass down. The ground feels to 
him less and less solid as he penetrates from the deposits of 
recent experience into the inner laboratory of the world ; and it 
is only when he stands upon the crust, and takes it as it is, that 
he loses the fear lest it rest upon the flood. His certainties 
are on the surface, and his insecurities below. With men of 
opposite character, often reputed to be sceptical, doubt is at the 
top, and is but as the swaying of water that is calm below, and 
sleeps in its entire mass within its granite cradle. He seems to 
say within himself, “ There is no bottom to these things that I 
can find ; we must therefore put one there ; and only mind that it 
be sufficient to hold them in, supposing it to be real.” He deals, 
in short, with the first truths of religion as hypotheses, not known 
or knowable in themselves, but recommended by the sufficient 
account they give of the facts, and the practical fitness of belief 
in them to our nature. He denies the existence for our mind of 
any thing dvu7roSeroy, and treats even our highest persuasions as 
a provisional discipline, wholesome for us to retain, whether they 
be harmless errors or eternal truths. Nor is this radical scep- 
ticism merely implied at second-hand: it receives direct and 
repeated statement as a philosophical principle. In his History 
of the Arians,* the author explains the distinction drawn by the 
Fathers between SeoAoyia and occovoula, between absolute and 
relative truth in regard to God. An “economy,” we are told, 
is a representation not corresponding with the real nature of 
things, but reduced into adaptation to our faculties, and substi- 
tuted for the truth in condescension to our incapacity. It is not 
simply the broken view which alone we can seize of transcendent 
realities, given for apprehension but not yet apprehended ; it is 
a “pious fraud,”’—a -benevolent cheat,—directly put upon us 
by the Creator himself, to stand as the moral equivalent of a 
missing verity. Now, what does the author include under this 
class of representative illusions? Does he, like the Fathers, con- 
fine the application to the doctrine of the Incarnation and his- 
torical manifestation of God in Christ, as opposed to his inner 
and Absolute Essence? Far from it. He reduces to the same 
head the revelation to us of moral laws ; and the suggestion, by 
sensible phenomena, of an external material world; and the 
aspect of design and purpose which the cosmical order assumes 
in the eyes of “the multitude.” Are these things, then,—these 
porphyry pillars on which our very life is raised,—nothing but 


* Pp. 43, 44, 
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appearance,—“ shadows,” “ beguiling the imaginations of most 
men with a harmless but unfounded belief”? So does our au- 
thor regard them: and in his idealism saves nothing whatever, 
so far as we can find, from the realm of fantasy. Alike in the 
world of sense and in the temple of the spirit “man walketh in 
a vain show.” In this way the very antithesis from which he 
starts disappears: he gives such an extension to the system of 
economy as to swallow up the theology altogether, and to present 
God to us as never and nowhere doing any thing but “ simu- 
lating” on our behalf. Not only are we kept at a distance from 
all realities ; but the representations amid which our minds are 
imprisoned are, or may be, false representations ;—false in the 
same way and degree as the assertion that the Mosaic dispensation 
was unchangeable, though all the while it was destined to be abo- 
lished. Alas! have we here no key to our author’s fondness for, 
an esoteric and exoteric presentation of doctrine ?—for a mys- 
tical as well as a literal exegesis ?—for a disciplina arcani ?—for 
doubling the aspect. and expression of all that is offered as truth? 
If the yniverse and God set the example of being scenical, what 
shall hinder religion from becoming histrionic? 

Yhe hypothetical nature of even the most fundamental pro- 
positions in theology,—their dependence on assumptions which 
not our vision but our blindness compels us to make,—is strongly 
asserted in the following paragraph of the fourteenth University 
Sermon; on the Theory of Developments in religious doctrine : 


“Tt is true that God is without beginning, if eternity may wor- 
thily be considered to imply succession ; in every place, if He who is a 
Spirit can have relations with space. It is right to speak of His 
Being and Attributes, if He be not rather super-essential ; it is true to 
say that He is wise or powerful, ¢/ we may consider Him as other than 
the most simple Unity. He is truly Three, ¢f He is truly One ; He is 
truly One, 7f/ the idea of Him falls under earthly number. He has a 
triple Personality in the sense in which the Infinite can be understood 
to have Personality at all. Jf we know any thing of Him,—if we 
may speak of Him in any way,—i/ we may emerge from Atheism or 
Pantheism into religious faith—_¢f we would have any saving hope, 
any life of truth and holiness within us,—this only do we know, with 
this only confession we must begin and end our worship,—that the 
Father is the One God, the Son the One God, and the Holy Ghost the 
One God ; and that the Father is not the Son, the Son not the Holy 
Ghost, and the Holy Ghost not the Father.” (p. 353.) 


To a faith thus contingent on certain prior assumptions there 
could be no valid objection, if the assumptions themselves are re- 
garded as unconditionally sure. ‘ But the fatal thing is this, that 
every one of them is regarded by the author as an “‘economy”— 
as referable not to our knowledge but to our nescience—as rather 
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a mpatov weddos than a genuine “ first truth.” Reason would as 
soon suspect as trust them ;—nay, it is reason that traces them to 
their seat in our feebleness and incapacity, and enables us to put 
the case of their being false. If, in a fit of caprice, you choose 
to throw them all away and substitute their opposites, no one 
can show rational cause against you, or dispute the philosophical 
adequacy of your new hypothesis. Both doctrines, atheism and 
theism, our author more than once intimates, are theories that 
will hold water. “It is indeed,” he says, ‘‘a great question 
whether atheism is not as philosophically consistent with the 
phenomena of the physical world, taken by themselves, as the 
doctrine ofa creative and governing Power.”* In preferring the 
religious interpretation of the universe, we seize an hypothesis at 
a venture, impelled by the presumptions of a good heart. 

On every account we object to this statement of the ultimate 
grounds of religion. The author concedes far too much to the 
atheistic doctrine; and by treating it as an hypothesis puts it to 
a wrong test: for the question is, not whether its premisses, if 
true, will cover the phenomena; but whether its premisses (e. g. 
its notions of Force, Causation, Law) are true, or, on the contrary, 
confused and self-contradictory. He establishes a false variance 
between the rational and the moral faculties of the soul, and in 
consequence between philosophical and religious evidence; so 
that we are made to lose a truth by the one and then recover it 
by the other. Speculative Reason sends us to the Gazette, but 
Practical Reason steps in with copious assets and discharges every 
claim. We dislike to be made the sport of these experiments 
between imaginary rivals: we object to being drowned in the sea 
of speculation, just that the Humane Society of practical prin- 
ciples may rub us into life again. The intellectual and the moral 
functions of our nature have one and the same inspiration,—gain 
their vision by one and the same light; and it is only by a trick 
of artificial abstraction that faith can be said to suffer ruin from 
the one and receive rescue by the other. The postulates of morals 
stand, in their own right, as first principles in philosophy. But 
the essential fault of our author’s foundation lies in his Idealism. 
That the existence and perfection of God,—that the conflict of 
moral law with lower nature,—should be no more certain than 
the reality of an outward w orld, we may contentedly allow, pyo- 
vided that outward world be left to us as an immediate object, 
positively given to our knowledge by a veracious faculty. This, 
however, is precisely what Dr. Newman refuses to us. He treats 
the notion of a material universe as an “unfounded belief,” 
neutral at best as to truth or falsehood. Our moral faith, our 


* University Sermons, chiefly on the Theory of Religious Belief, p. 136. 
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religious faith, he sets on the same footing with our natural 
realism ; and then slips that realism away as a harmless beguile- 
ment, “simulating” yet masking the inaccessible fact.* The 
logical consequence is evident—is probably meant to be evident ; 
for sceptical desolation is found to be the best preparative for the 
shelter of an authoritative church. 

The relation of faith to reason is traced by Dr. Newman with 
a fineness and general truth of discrimination that remind us of 
Butler.t He rejects the rationalist conceptions of faith, as either 
the purely intellectual act of believing on testimonial and 
other secondary evidence, or the purely moral act of carrying 
out by the will what has been accepted by the understanding. 
The former confounds it with opinion; the latter with obedience. , 
He does not narrow the term to the Lutheran dimensions, to 
denote a reliant affection towards a person, and imply a grace 
peculiar to the Christian and Jewish dispensations. It is a moral 
act of reason, believing, at the instigation of reverence and love, 
something which goes beyond the severe requirements of the 
evidence. In matters of pure science, where we have to do with 
mere nature, the mind simply follows the vestiges of proof. But 
in concerns of man and God we necessarily carry into every pro- 
cess of judgment antecedent presumptions which colour our whole 
thought, and interpret for us the external signs given to direct 
us. To a cold intellect these presumptions will be wanting; and 
it will construe the spiritual as if it were physical. To a bad 
heart they will be dark suspicions; and it will believe its own 
shadow. ‘To an affectionate, faithful, humble mind they will be 
clear trusts; and it will “think no evil,” and “hope all things.” 
It is in this yielding of the reason to the better suggestion—this 
casting of one’s lot with the higher possibility, that faith con- 
sists. Obedience to conscience partakes therefore of the nature 
of faith ;t and implies, wherever found, a seed of grace and an 
offer of salvation. The great heathen world is thus brought 
‘within the compass of a divine probation ; and faithful men, true 
to their gifts and guidance, are scattered through all lands and 
ages. It is characteristic of the judgments of faith, that they are 
immediate and intuitive, detached and unsystematic; whilst those 
of wisdom are mediate and reflective—the explicit and connected 
contents of implicit acts of trust. Wisdom is therefore the end 
of that Christian culture of which faith is the beginning,$ the 
eriotnun of morals, as opposed to mere adnO7s Soéa. It springs 
from the exercise of Reason on the data of Faith. The same 
Reason, exercised on the data of Sense and Perception, constitutes 


* Arians of the Fourth Century, pp. 44, 45. University Sermons, p. 350. 
t See especially University Sermons, 1x. x. x1, Essay on Development, ch. vi. § 2. 
{ University Sermons, 11. yp. 19 ct seqq. § Ibid, x11. p. 283. 
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the scientific intellect; whose scrutiny, thus working in alio’ 
genere, can never alight upon moral discoveries, or replace what 
has been let slip through non-acceptance of the presumptions of 
Conscience. Here lies the great mistake of Protestants, who 
begin with inquiry, expecting to end with faith—“ grapes from 
thorns, and figs from thistles.” Catholics, on the other hand, 
begin with faith, and develop it by inquiry ;* reverently taking 
the divine instincts, and drawing out their hidden oracles into 
the symmetry ofa holy philosophy. In this view the very 
materials of religious knowledge are present only to the tact of 
a pure heart; and our author is quite self-consistent when he 
affirms, in language curiously coinciding with his brother’s, that 
the moral sense—the “ spiritual diseernment”—is the legitimate 
judge of religious truth; the intellect having only to prepare the 
case and watch it with negative and corrective function. + 

In its broad ieatures; its linking of moral with religious 
reverence ; its separation of conscrence from understanding ; its 
distinction between implicit and explicit truth,—this theory of 
faith contrasts favourably both with the evangelical no-theory 
and the rationalist wrong theory. Did the author never quit its 
systematic statement, or, in quitting it for concrete application, 
never transgress its terms, we should thank him for removing 
old errors without remonstrance for introducing new. When, 
however, we turn from his disquisitions to his tales, and observe 
the use to which he puts his doctrine in practical life, we start 
back in dismay, and ask ourselves whether what we had so much 
approved in thought can issue in what we must utterly disapprove 
in action? In the sermons we seem to understand the statements, 
and with full heart assent to them that “faith must venture some- 
thing ;” that in order to finish by knowing, you must commence 
by trusting; that self-surrender in the dark to conscience clears 
up into open-eyed wisdom. Nor should we seriously object to 
the exhortation, “ Believe first, and conviction will follow,” so 
long as we may construe the “ belief”’ to mean simple reliance on 
instinctive impressions of the good and true, and the “ convic-* 
tion,” a reflective apprehension of their ground ; and may there- 
fore read the lesson thus: ‘‘ You must do the right before you can 
know it.” First, however, an uneasy wonder stops us when we are 
told that in early times men became Christians, not because they 
believed, but in order to believe ;{ and that the characteristic doc- 
trines of the Gospel were not offered to them till after they had 
bound themselves to the church by baptism. Next, the real 
meaning of these ill-favoured general statements becomes shame- 
fully apparent in a particular instance in Loss and Gain, where 


* Loss and Gain, p. 103, + University Sermons, 111. pp. 40, 44, 45. 
} Arians, p. 78. Loss and Gain, p. 348, 
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the hero, a puzzled Protestant, unsatisfied with English church- 
parties, but an entire stranger to the Romanist system and wor- 
ship, is passionately urged by a recently “perverted” friend to 
take his hat and walk straight away into confession and adoption. 
He does not at the moment yield to the advice; but a little later 
he follows it, without any great advance in his mental prepara- 
tion, and before ever witnessing a service in a Catholic church. 
Thus is the word “faith” degraded to the sense of “trying the 
experiment of an unknown religion, and obeying it at hazard ;” 
and has no further reference to conscience, which stands quite 
neutral towards a church not yet appreciated. There is still, 
however, a lower step to be taken. Dr. Newman does not attempt 
to disguise the shock given to the moral feeling and taste of new- 
comers by many things inseparable from Romanism. How does 
he counsel them to deal with their distress? To respect it as a 
sacred sign? to follow their own highest perception at all risks? 
No; but to suppress and smother it; to consider that they must 
not expect to get through without dirt, and to hope that things 
will look cleaner when the eye has become used to them. And 
this, proh pudor ! he also calls “faith ;” having at last turned it - 
right round, and brought it to mean the contradiction of con- 
science,—the placid swallowing of what is offensive to the moral 
sense. In short, he makes it convertible with mere “taking on 
trust,’ without regard to the felt quality of the thing taken. 
Whether you yield to what commands, or to what scandalises, 
your natural reverence, you equally satisfy the conditions of our 
author’s “faith.” The word thus becomes an engine that will 
work either in advance or in reverse: whether you believe your 
conscience or disbelieve, it keeps you on the pious track. 

The practice of professing a creed “ in order to believe’’ has 
long been a favourite with the casuistry of Oxford: Arnold, 
troubled with doubts about the doctrine of the Trinity, was re- 
commended by his friend Keble to take a parish, and avow the 
doctrine several times per week, and multiply the meshes of his 
entanglement with it. Every Oxford tutor, we believe, could quote — 
instances in which scepticism of greater extent has been met with 
similar advice. Without discussing the pleas advanced in defence 
of such counsels, we will test their character by an imaginary 
case, exhibiting the conditions in the simplest form. In a reli- 
gious and highly accomplished family, connected on all hands 
with the church, an erring son, let us suppose, becomes ena- 
moured of the “ doctrine of circumstances ;” and passing through 
the mere fatalistic stage, settles into resolute and open-eyed 
atheism. No nobleness of character or confusion of thought 
beguiles him (as happier natures are beguiled) into the illusion 
that moral distinctions remain when divine realities are gone: 
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and his life exhibits no violent inconsistency with a creed which 
disclaims responsibility. Among hisnumerous clerical connections, 
one, we will suppose, is captivated with the new formula, that 
men are to become members of the church not “ because they be- 
lieve, but in order to believe :” and, acting on this rule, addresses 
him to the following effect : “You say you disbelieve the exist- 
ence of a God ; but you are in no condition to judge, for you have 
never tried the hypothesis of theism. Your first step must be to 
grant it for experiment’s sake, to act as if there were a God, and 
become a guasi-Christian. Join the church; diligently profess 
the creeds; take the sacrament ; be constant in your prayers ; 
expostulate with the heresies of others; and in due time Jdelief 
will follow.’ It is easier, perhaps, to conceive such counsels 
offered than to imagine them accepted. For completeness’ sake, 
however, let us suppose their influence for the moment to prevail. 
A sudden transformation is visible. The atheist looks up his 
prayer-book, and is seen twice a day at church: he audibly says, 
“T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, &c.;” he bows to 
the east at the name of the Lord Jesus Christ; he hears the 
warning from the altar to “search his own conscience” “ not 
after the manner of dissemblers with God,’ and answers it by 
boldly partaking at “the holy table.” He plays the Pharisee 
towards pure and pious friends, needing his rebuke for their 
“ neological” tendencies. His fictitious zeal at last outstrips 
the pace of his spiritual counsellor; to whom he points out cer- 
tain worldly-minded friends as requiring to be brought to a 
* sense of their condition.” The clergyman declining so delicate 
an office, the spell of his influence is broken; his hopeful novice 
throws up with disgust “the hypothesis of a God,” relapses into 
the atheism which had never really left him for an hour: and 
“ Richard is himself again.” 

That we have not misconceived the natural issue of this sort 
of experiment, critics of human nature will perhaps allow. That 
the experiment itselfis a legitimate offspring of the parent maxim, 
the logical reader will hardly question. But between logic and 
life, it will be said, bridges are scarce; and, in practice, these 
extreme cases never find the means to cross. Those who speak 
thus can have had little access to the inner history of the present 
age. When the time comes for its sincerest biographies to ap- 
pear, the truth will often prove “stranger than our fiction.” 

The theory of Christianity which Dr. Newman’s writings 
present deserved better at his hands than to be given as an 
hypothesis and an “ economy.” Stript of perverse adjuncts, and 
checked at its points of deflection, it assumes the aspect of a re- 
ligious philosophy, combining, with an unusual sense of propor- 
tion, the chief truths of Christian morals and faith. In its 
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results it concurs, of course, with the Catholic doctrines; but it 
brings them out in fresh connections and with reference all round 
to the rival teachings, from the midst of which the expositor 
himself has emerged into them. The briefest notice of the main 
features must content us. 

The human soul cannot lose its essentially moral constitution. 
Free and responsible still in the heathen notwithstanding the 
fall, and in the Christian though brought under grace, it has 
never sunk below the capacity, and never rises above the obliga- 
tion, of obedience. The sense of duty is intrinsically the highest 
authority,—the ultimate ground of all ecclesiastical pretensions. 
The “objective authority” of the church, which is peculiar to 
revealed religion, would have nothing to rest upon, were it not 
for the prior “ subjective authority” of conscience, which belongs 
to natural religion. The dispensations of God are not, therefore, 
restricted to the Hebrew course of history : they are universal 
as the human conscience, and every man has his trust of light 
and grace. Even special revelation must be regarded as probably 
given at different times to all nations; no tribe being without 
traditions of supernatural events. The distinction in favour of 
the Jewish race is simply that with it alone have the facts been 
preserved by authentic records and media. And as the inspira- 
tion of God is not restricted by limits of place, so neither does it 
die out with time. He speaks to us still, and enables us to add 
to our store; not, indeed, by taking any new point of departure, 
but developing and applying the divine data,—by resolving the 
vision and concrete thought of the Son of God into the compo- 
nent ideas and living truths which it yields to holy reflection. 

In its very nature religious truth is se/f-evidencing,—evolved 
from the mind rather than deposited on it: and the care of the 
teacher or the church must be directed less to any intellectual 
elaboration of proof than to prepare the temper and posture of 
the receiving soul, and waken into consciousness the elementary 
experiences of reverence and faith. Christianity itself is self- 
evidencing, and by its inherent power makes way where no books 
of evidences could carry it. Indeed, a// its doctrines are really 
given, and have actually been found, in natural religion. Only 
they came to wise and good heathens on the vague authority of 
a divine principle, instead of a divine agent. The one grand gift 
of the Gospel to the human mind is that, by the Incarnation, it 
has determined the personality of God, and His relations of cha- 
racter and affection towards man. This, and not what is called 
the “ doctrine of the Cross,” is the specialty and living kernel of 
the Gospel. 

Christianity, however, is not adequately described as a reve- 
lation of truth ; or even as a saving transaction: rather is it (in- 
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clusively, indeed, of these) a divine Institute in perpetuity for 
helping man to “ cleanse himself from sin.” His fallen nature, 
though not ruined or bereft of its free-will, is in a state of moral 
infirmity, requiring supernatural aids; and these the Christian 
economy provides. First, the Son of God became incarnate, “non 
amittendo quod erat, sed sumendo quod non erat,” reconciling in- 
finitude with personality, and purifying the nature He adopted 
and through whose experiences He passed. Next, the sacrificial 
merits of this act are distributed by a perpetual re-incarnation in 
the Eucharist, and, with modifications, by the other sacraments, ~ 
as vehicles of grace. But again, the spiritual purification which 
is thus freely given to faith for past evil does not close the con- 
tingencies of the future. Only in proportion as the grace of 
faith leads to works and love, is it effectual for the time to come : 
so that the retrospect on Redemption does not close the prospect 
of Retribution, and within the Gospel there is still a Law. Bap- 
tism, which washes out all prior sin, cannot be repeated: and 
subsequent transgressions must be cleansed away either by the 
penances and absolution of the church, or by the expiations of 
purgatory. Throughout his doctrine our author provides a re- 
sponsible place for the human will, and constructs a true “ moral 
theology.” His antithesis between grace and nature shows itself, 
not by opposing faith to morality, but by importing into morals 
an interior contrast between the tastes of the natural and of the 
religious conscience ; the latter going beyond the mere human 
rectitudes, and producing ascetic virtues,—regarding life as pe- 
nitential and expiatory, if not endowed with positive and blessed 
promise to self-sacrifice. 

On the mere Romanist appendages to this scheme,—the In- 
vocation of saints, the Mariolatry, the Apostolic Succession, &c. 
—we mean to say nothing. They are chiefly remarkable for 
having raised up in their defence the obnoxious but highly im- 
portant “ doctrine of development.” In the absence of any plau- 
sible support from Scripture, it became necessary, if they were 
to be retained at all, to widen the source of doctrine, and give an 
interpreting and determining power to the church. In order to 
reconcile Protestants to this, it was maintained that for them too, 
not less than for the Catholics, the letter of the Bible was insuffi- 
cient, unless read by the reflected light of later ecclesiastical de- 
cisions. Neither the doctrine of the Trinity, nor the usage of 
Infant Baptism, could be gathered from the sacred writings alone. 
Such questions as those respecting an intermediate state and the 
remission of past-baptismal sins are raised, but not solved, by the 
Gospels. Nor can Scripture determine its own canon, or its own 
inspiration. To set it up as a self-sufficing objective authority, 
is to apply it to a purpose for which it is not intended or adapted. 
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On the other hand, traces abound upon its page that it has been 
composed on the principle of development, that is, with a view 
to an ulterior determination of many things which it leaves in- 
determinate. The statement of the Logos-doctrine in the proem 
of St. John’s Gospel is but the germ in which the true doctrine 
of Christ’s higher nature lies: and till successive heresies had 
started the questions dormant within it, and given occasion for a 
verdict on them, the right solution could not disengage itself from 
the possible wrong ones. The prophecies quoted from the Jewish 
Scriptures in the Christian seem inapplicable, till we are fur- 
nished with the double meaning or non-natural sense ; and to 
bring this fully out required the experience of a later time, when 
the necessary tendency of literal and historical interpretation to 
Arian rationalism had been made evident in the exegetical school 
of Antioch, and the connection of the mystical method with 
orthodoxy and piety had displayed itself in the catechetical school 
of Alexandria. From all these symptoms it is gathered, that the 
Christian system, not excepting its primary principles, is only 
implicitly given in the canonical books; that the seed of truth, 
once consigned to human souls as its receptacle, more and more 
clearly evinced its nature and discriminated its species by the 
growths into which it opened; that the tact of the church in 
recognising the genuine characters, and in rejecting the spurious 
or mixed, became finer with continued exercise, and the aid of 
prior definitions ; that instead of testing the later by the earlier, 
we are to interpret the earlier by the later, and import the ex- 
plicit doctrines of the fourth and fifth centuries into the rudi- 
mentary expressions of the first. Protestants must either denude 
their creed to its mere embryo, or let it assume the proportions 
of full-blown Romanism. 

The state of this controversy is curious. The assumption on 
both sides is, that either the Bible or the Church is impregnable, 
and achieves all our protection from error for us: the only ques- 
tion is, which of the two it is. To put this to the test, each party 
tries to discredit the favourite refuge of the other. Dr. Newman 
does not scruple to discharge a volley.into the intrenchment of 
Scripture, in order to show the Protestants that it may be made 
too hot to hold them, and “ compel them to come in” to his 
stronghold. They reply by a hot fire at his church-bastions, to 
convince him that they may be knocked about his head. Is it 
surprising if both are pretty well riddled ; if neither is found to 
be designed for the purpose to which it has been applied ; and if 
a change of the whole’ ground should be the clearly indicated 
result ?- By no documentary process, no construction of title- 
deeds, be they canonical or ecclesiastical, of the first century or 
the fourth, can you draw forth the oracular system which you 
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seck. Rail off what plot of history you will, the human, with all 
its liabilities, will be there. Wander where you will on its un- 
enclosed spaces, the divine, with its eternal teaching, will not be 
absent. For discriminating the true from the false, the acci- 
dental from the essential, in morals and religion, whether drawn 
from the special Christian data, or from the entire life of hu- 
manity, something more is needed than to draw an arbitrary line 
round a select group of books, or a favoured series of centuries. 
“ Objective authority” in religion there doubtless is ; but vested 
in a Person who is eternal, and not therefore a fixture of chro- 
nology; speaking to us through all the media of His life in hu- 
manity, and not therefore separable from the “ subjective au- 
thority” of conscience, or discoverable without it; and though 
uniquely manifested in the “ Word made flesh,” yet owned by 
us even there only through the same Word in hearts already 
tinctured with the Christian consciousness. 

Looking back on the whole influence of Dr. Newman’s per- 
sonality and writings, we see in it a great preponderance of 
good. Bishop Thirlwall has justly acknowledged that the Oxford 
movement has given rise to more valuable writings in theology 
than had appeared for a long time previous to it. And though 
it arrested the pursuit of critical theology for a while, the post- 
ponement was amply compensated by a newly-awakened attention 
to the whole history of Christianity, and a far more searching 
look into the moral and spiritual conditions and effects of faith 
in the human soul. The prosecution of the critical theology 
will be resumed with larger, humbler, yet freer spirit, now that 
some deeper root has been found for Christian obedience and 
belief than an authority wholly external and contingent on a 
literary tenure. A sense of the universality and perpetuity of 
Divine grace,—of the sanctity of common duties and self-denials, 
—of the grandeur and power of historical communion and 
church-life,—of the true place of beauty and art in worship,— 
has deeply penetrated into the newer religion of England ;— 
chiefly, it is true, among the classes within reach of academical 
modes of thought and-feeling, but through them affecting the 
administration of parishes and manors out of number. For the 
reunion of religious and moral ends,—for the reconciliation of 
human admirations with holy reverence,—for the consecration 
of the near and temporal,—many a heart owes a debt of unspeak- 
able gratitude to the literature of the Oxford school. The one 
grand sin which we must set off against these merits, is a certain 

“want of unconditional and ultimate trust in their own principles. 
Their system has too often the appearance of being constructed 
on purpose as a refuge from doubts they dare not face. Their 
intellectual men have been fond of playing with fire, and flinging 
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about brilliant scepticisms, eating into the very heart of life, for 
the chance of inducing flight into their protecting fold. It is 
hard for a proselyte of terror to become a child of trust : and the 
brand of fear deforms the forehead of this party. “To obey,” 
they say, ‘is easier than to believe: so we will begin from the 
conscience, that we may end with assurance.” Good: but see 
that you obey out of the belief you have, instead of with a view 
to a belief which you have not. Conscience has a right to you 
through and through, and must be served without terms: and 
vainly do you mount her sacred steps on knees of painful penance, 
if the thought of your heart be to escape from the outer expo- 
sures and threatening skies of doubt, into the shelter of a ready 
temple and the sympathy of a mighty throng. The deepest 
form of scepticism is seen in the mind which is in haste to 
believe ; which resolves, by some violent spring, to make an end 
of darkness, whether the light attained be God’s or not; which 
is not content to follow precisely and only where He shows, 
and cannot rest upon the trustful word, “ My soul, wait patiently 
for Him.” Something of this wnfaith lurks in the spirit of the 
new Catholic party. They recognise the ambassadorial creden- 
tials of Conscience, and show you on its casket of secrets the 
very signet of the King of kings :—on opening the despatch-box, 
you find they have stuffed in all the creeds. The self-deception 
involved in this is not always unmixed with artifice. All such 
policy is a half-conscious attempt to suborn God’s Spirit on 
behalf of our own desires and prejudices, and against the doubts 
and scruples which may be truly His. 

Transferring ourselves now from Oxford to Cambridge, we 
acknowledge at the outset that the place has much less to do 
with the party, in the case of the philosophical movement led by 
Coleridge, than in that of the ecclesiastical represented by New- 
man. Yet it was before the University of Cambridge that Julius 
Hare* first produced the fruits of his meditations at the feet of 
the poet-philosopher: and it was in Trinity College chapel that 
he preached the sermons which mark most clearly his theological 
position.t The Highgate sage had gone to his rest at the very 
beginning of the Oxford movement (in 1834), and left his dis- 
ciples to deal with the phenomenon according to their own lights. 
Mr. Hare had visited the Eternal City, and witnessed there some 
things which indisposed him to trifle with the honest heart of 
Protestantism. ‘JI saw the Pope,” he used to say, “ apparently 
kneeling in prayer for mankind: but the legs which kneeled 
were artificial ; he was in his chair. Was not that sight enough 


* Sermon on “the Children of Light,” preached before the University in 1828, 
+ Sermon on “the Law of Self-sacrifice,” 1829 ; and Sermon on “the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost,” in 1832. 
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to counteract all the csthetical impressions of the worship, if 
they had been a hundred times stronger than they were?”* He 
saw at once the part that he should take; and in his first 
sermon, preached before the clergy of the diocese of Chichester, 
he vindicated, from the words, “ Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world,” the living presence of the invisible 
Word in His own Person against the sacerdotal delegation 
claimed, and virtually substituted, by the Tractarians. Pro- 
foundly Lutheran in his conception of “ faith,” and jealous of 
all interposed media between the Church and her Divine Head, 
he resisted at the outset the dangers of an official theocracy with 
an absent God. The offence given to some hearers by this 
sermon made him hesitate for a time to accept the office of 
Archdeacon of Lewes. But in overruling his objections, Bishop 
Otter rightly interpreted the character of his mind; of which the 
recent sermon was only a partial expression ; and which, though 
impulsive and unsystematic, had too many open and susceptible 
sides, too rich a culture, and too real a spiritual depth, to restrict 
its sympathies to any exclusive party. 

In fact, the polemic attitude for the moment assumed towards 
the Anglicans by no means expressed the characteristic of, his 
school. A much deeper and earlier antipathy had called it into 
existence, and shaped it into form.. Coleridge, as all his readers 
are aware, was in early life a preacher among the Unitarians. 
Though never having a permanent pastoral charge among them, 
he was once on the point of settling as a minister at Shrews- 
bury: and, in withdrawing, he assures the congregation that, 
while he prefers a freer mode of life, “active zeal for Unitarian 
Christianity, not indolence or indifference, has been the motive 
of my declining a local and stated settlement as a preacher of 
it.”+ His early poems, and the name of his eldest son, attest 
the fervour with which he embraced the philosophy of Priestley 
and Hartley, as well as the “ Psilanthropism” of the sect. By 
the side of the French atheism of the day, these opinions wore a 
conservative aspect towards Christianity; in the presence of the 
political “ Church-and-King” vulgarity, they seemed generous to 
liberty ; in the total oblivion of deeper speculation, and the abso- 
lute dominance of physical method, they satisfied the demand for 
compactness and system in philosophy. But only the dearth of 
other waters, and the parching of that desert time, could detain 
him at this spring. His natural thirst was ever feeling its way to 


* See Introduction, page xxvi. (understood to be by Mr. Maurice) to the 
Visitation Charges of the Archdeacon of Lewes, in the years 1843, 1845, 1846 ; a 
charming sketch of Hare’s character and position, as rich and wise as it is 
affectionate. 

t Letter, dated Shrewsbury, Jan. 19, 1798, to Mr. Isaac Wood, High Street, 
Shrewsbury. Christian Reformer for 1834, page 840, 
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more congenial fountains. His speculative creed had never pene- 
trated the unconscious essence of the man, but lay as a texture 
about him, without growing into the fibres of his heart. In 1796, 
he records, in a private letter, his experience under sore affliction : 
« My philosophical refinements and metaphysical theories lay 
by me in the hour of anguish as toys by the bedside of a child 
deadly sick.”* “Never, in short, was the genius of a man more 
out of its element. An infirm will, a dreamy ideality, a preter- 
natural subtlety of thought, and intense religious susceptibility, 
were thrown among a people eminently practical and prosaic, im- 
patient of romance, indifferent to intellectual refinements, strict 
in their moral expectations, scrupulous of the veracities but 
afraid of the fervours of devotion. The strength and the weak- 
ness of each party were vehemently antipathic to those of the 
other: and their inevitable divergence once begun, the aliena- 
tion became rapidly complete. Coleridge was a born Platonist, 
who could not permanently rest content, with Locke, to seek all 
knowledge in phenomena, or, with Paley, all good in happiness : 
and on the first opening of his cage of experience, he darted out, 
and took to his metaphysic wing. 

It was Kant who first lifted the bar and set him free; and 
who, with Schelling, inspired him to seize that border territory 
between psychology and theology, which had long been declared 
adream-land. If any where the relationship can be really wit- 
nessed between the human spirit and the divine, it must be on 
the awful confines of the two; and by taking stand on the ground 
of our highest consciousness, we may perhaps be able to pass to 
and fro across the line, and find the breadth of any common 
margin there may be, and note where, on the one hand, it sinks 
into pure Nature, and on the other, rises into the absolute God. 
Here, then, he worked in both directions,—upwards and down- 
wards,—till the two tracks met: with results which, so far as 
our present object is concerned, may be briefly indicated. 

Dr. Newman has himself drawn attention to a remarkable 
concurrence between his own conceptions and Coleridge’s, re- 
specting the sources and limits of natural religion in the human 
mind.t They agree in seeking the germ of devout belief in 
the experiences of conscience ; in recognising the essentially reli- 
gious character of morality ; in making faith the prior condition 
of spiritual knowledge, and vindicating the maxim, Credo, ut 
intelligam. Newman, however, represents the moral feeling 
more as a blind instinctive datum to be accepted; Coleridge, 
more as cognitive power, looking on reality with open eye. And 

* Letter to Mr. Benjamin Flower, Editor of the Cambridge Intelligencer. 


Monthly Repository for 1834, page 654. 
b_l{t University Sermons, 1. p. 24, note. 
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further, with Newman there is no other original spring of divine 
knowledge: while Coleridge allows us an intellectual as well as 
a moral organ for the apprehension of God. Beyond and above 
the Understanding, which generalises from the data of perception, 
gathers laws from phenomena, frames rules from experience, 
traces logical consequence and adapts means to ends, he en- 
thrones the Reason, which seizes a different order of truths—viz. 
the necessary and universal,—in themselves inconceivable, in 
their absence confradictory; and in a different way—viz. intui- 
tively and immediately, not mediately or through a process. 
The former (Verstand) has the field of Nature (that which is 
born,—the originated and transient) for its object, and belongs 
to our natural part as its seat; and is therefore not peculiar to 
us, but shared by other animal races,—whose so-called “instinct” 
is not specifically distinguishable from adaptive intelligence. The 
latter (Vernunft) has the realm of Spirit (the super-natural, to 
which the predicates of time and space are inapplicable) for its 
object, and for its seat in us our spirit or supernatural part. 
Tad we, in combination with our sentient capacity, only under- 
standing, though in ever so eminent a degree, we should remain 
mere living ¢hings,—with an honourable place in the records of 
natural history, but leaving the registers of morals and religion 
still blank and clasped. The Reason by which a higher life be- 
comes possible divaricates into two functions,—the cognitive and 
the active; the former giving the roots of all our Ontological 
thinking,-—the ideas of Cause, of ‘Unity, of Infinitude, &c.; the 
latter furnishing the postulates of all Moral action,—the ideas of 
Freedom, of Personality, of Obligation. Both the speculative and 
the practical reason have a voice in our primary religious faith. 
But the former, alone and by itself, would give us merely an on- 
tological “ One,” a Spinozistic Absolute,—the residuary God of 
the a priori demonstrations : necessitating, no doubt, a self-sub- 
sistent Infinite of which atheism can render no account, but 
leaving us unassured how far predicates of character may be 
transferred to its mysterious subject. Hence the chief applica- 
tion of speculative reason in theology must always be critical 
rather than creative; to slay in single combat each successive foe 
that may arise; but not to proclaim for whom it is that the 
champion stands, and for ever keeps the field. On the other 
hand, the practical reason or conscience reveals to us the Holy 
God, who is the proper and positive object of our faith; who is 
doubtless more or less clearly apprehended in proportion to the 
purity of our discerning and reflecting faculty, but who lurks sus- 
pected or half-perceived in the darkest hearts ;—if no otherwise, 
at least in their fears and compunctions: for “remorse is the 
implicit creed of the guilty.” 
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The will, as empowered to carry out the ideas of Reason in 
the realm of Sense,—to make Spirit of avail in Nature,—is by its 
very function super-natural, and cannot be entangled as a consti- 
tuent in the very system which it is to influence from above. 
Only the divinely-free can achieve that passage. A footman will 
run your errand across the town ; but it needs a winged Iris or a 
sandalled Hermes to bear the messages of gods to men. It is 
precisely in the freedom of the will that a person is distinguished 
from a thing, and becomes a possible subject of moral law. And 
so is it in the recognition of a good other than the sentient, of 
an authority transcending all personal preference, of a right over 
us and our whole cargo of “ happiness,” actual and potential, that 
the sense of Duty and the conditions of morality begin. Hence 
Edwards and the necessarians, Priestley and the materialists, 
Paley and the Epicureans, depict a universe from which all moral 
qualities and beings, divine or human, are excluded : and whether 
reasoning down from God as absolute Sovereign, or up from man 
as simply sentient, miss whatever is august and holy in its life. 

From the distinction drawn between nature and spirit, it fol- 
lows that there cannot be such a thing as “natural religion.” 
All religion must be spiritual, springing as it does exclusively 
within the supernatural element of us. Nay, more; all religion 
must be revealed, if by that word we mean, “ direcily given by 
Divine communication,” as opposed to mediate discovery of our 
own. For what and whence are those primary ideas of conscicnce 
which constitute or presuppose our deepest, though not our full- 
est, faith? Are they of our own making ?—of our own finding ? 
Have we any thing to do with their genesis? Do they not re- 
port to us of the necessary and eternal? And are they not the 
presence with us of that Eternal, whereof assuredly nothing tem- 
poral and finite can report? Is there not profound truth as well 
as piety in the couplet : 
‘¢ None but Thy wisdom knows Thy might : 

None but Thy Word can speak Thy name !” 


The reason in us is not personal to us, but only the manifesta- 
tion in our consciousness of the infinite reason, presenting us 
with its supernatural realities, and intrusting to our will their 
divine rights over our world. It is thus the common ground of 
the divine and the human, the essential base of their communion, 
the Logos which is at once the objective truth and the subjective 
knowledge of God. 

These results have thus far been reached psychologically, by 
beginning with the data of the human soul and tracing their in- 
dications upward. But, to meet it, Coleridge also descends, by 
an ontological track, from the Absolute One to His expression in 
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the finite,—a Platonic Logos or Son of God; to whom we are to 
refer at once the physical kosmos, the divine process in history, 
and the intimations of reason and conscience. Through this me- 
diator, found alike at the foot of our speculative dialectic and at 
the summit of our moral analytic, do God and man meet and sus- 
tain living relations. 

But St. John identifies this Logos with the historical Christ ; 
in whom, therefore, the Infinite reaches not only finite, but con- 
crete and personal manifestation. It is the glory and joy of our 
humanity that He took it into Himself; and conquering sin in it, 
purified it, and gave it a seed of higher life. Through uttermost 
self-sacrifice, He reconciled its deepest, sorrows with complete per- 
fection ; redeemed it and drew it to God; and made manifest in 
time the eternal facts of His infinite love,—His personal union 
with our nature,—and the law of self-sacrifice as the deliverance 
of His universe. 

If we rightly understand the theologians of this school, they 
do not intend, when they speak of the divine assumption of our 
nature, to limit their reference to the individual life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The Son is united not with this or that particular 
man only, but with humanity itself as atype; and constitutes, as 
He ever has constituted, the ground and life of all its good. The 
blending of the two natures is not a biographical but an “ eter- 
nal” fact, belonging to the essence of their relation. The parti- 
cular Incarnation of the evangelical history “reveals and realises” 
the universal truth; to which all its exceptional and marking 
features,—miraculous birth, agony and crucifixion, resurrection 
and ascension,—stand related as symbols to the reality,—as 
passing phenomena that tell the tale of an eternity. They are, 
indeed, more than this; because they are not,—as symbols may 
be,—mere signs or instruments of suggestion; but are homo- 
geneous with the thing signified, and integrated with it as its 
highest momenta. 

Following out this interpretation of the redemptive operation 
of the Son, we may conceive of it in two ways: as in reality 
always going on, although unrecognised; and as at length re- 
vealed in a plenary Incarnation, so as to be henceforth turned 
out from the unconscious to the conscious state. This last change 
is in itself a spiritual revolution of the highest order,—like the 
burst of a universe only felt, and by inches, before, on the eye 
touched by the finger of Christ. By ceasing to be latent,—by 
being given to our faith,—the redeeming agency is at once raised 
to a higher power. Now that we know who it is that pleads and 
strives with our evil nature, we can freely go to meet Him, and 
He may act from within our will as well as from without. His 
life-giving energy is quite another thing,—since not a thing at 
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all, but a person,—not even a “ better self,” but a Divine other- 
than-self; and confers upon the soul a “new birth.” From the 
life of nature, conscious of only Self disturbed by an impersonal 
law, we emerge into the life of the spirit, set free by faith, and 
admitted to personal communion of trust and love. The transi- 
tion into the “ new birth” is the chief element in the redemptive 
act of the Son. The continuous power of holier life in the heart 
thus regenerate is the sign and function of the Holy Spirit. 
Both these,—the crisis of change and its spiritual sequel,—are 
indeed full of mystery on their objective or Divine side. But 
from the subjective or human side it is easy to perceive how the 
consciousness of a Divine Person blended with the humanity of 
each of us, and the source in it of whatever is higher than we, 
may be really a new seed of life within us, giving us a holy living 
Object in place of a repulsive ethical abstraction, and awaken- 
ing all the powerful affections that ever seek a Personal Centre 
of repose. 

From the whole complexion of this scheme it will be gathered, 
that the Original Sin countervailed by redemption is not dirth- 
sin (which would be natural disease, not moral evil); and that 
the redemption is not an extinction of punishment, but a de- 
liverance from sin. It is not that God is paid off, but that man 
emerges “a new creature.” The “evil ground” there is in the 
human will,—the downward gravitation of self,—the need of a 
Diviner to draw us to any good by the sacrifice of self,—are 
simple facts accessible to every man’s self-knowledge. And we 
are well aware that, coexisting with our free agency, they are not 
our malady, but our fault. Coleridge and his school every where 
denounce the Calvinistic doctrines of hereditary depravity and of 
penal satisfaction, as turning man from a person into a thing, 
and denying to God all moral attributes. The primary condi- 
tions of any true theory of redemption are, that the whole oper- 
ation takes place on humanity; and that it both finds and leaves 
man a free agent. Neither of these conditions is complied with 
by any form of the Calvinistic scheme. 

Some of the peculiarities of Coleridge most familiar to theo- 
logians,—his tetrads and pentads, his doctrine of Church and 
State, his denial of the documentary inspiration of the whole 
Bible,—we pass by; not from any slighting estimate of their 
importance as parts of an organic whole, but in order.to insulate 
the one character,—of religious Realism,—which is the inner 
essence of the system itself, and the living seed of its develop- 
ment in the school of Mr. Maurice. It is chiefly from inappre- 
hension of this character, and from the inveterate training of 
the English mind in the opposite habit of thought, that so many 
readers complain of obscurity in the writings of the Chaplain of 
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Lincoln’s Inn. We do not deny that his meaning is at times 
difficult to reach ; for it is apt to be delayed too long by his 
scrupulous candour of concession, his modest shrinking from 
self-assertion, his preference of the sympathetic to the distinctive 
attitude. But we venture with some confidence to assert, that 
for consistency and completeness of thought, and precision in 
the use of language, it would be difficult to find his superior 
among living theologians. It is the old question,—what do you 
mean ‘by a clear or -distinct thought? Do you mean a mental 
image or representation of something, like your conception of a 
perceptible object or of a finite portion of space or time? Then 
certainly you will not cease to complain of Mr. Maurice’s in- 
distinctness; for he speaks and thinks of Spirit, and Righteous- 
ness, and God, as realities without mental picture and yet closely 
known; and he treats the notions of Infinitude and Eternity as 
something else than “ negative ideas,’—the finite and the tem- 
poral with all the meaning emptied out. If, however, by “clear- 
ness of idea” you mean, not “ the idea of a limit,” but “ a limit 
to the idea,’—if your conditions are satisfied, provided thought 
does not run into thought, but each keeps its own place and 
function with exactitude, ~—then you might as reasonably charge 
indistinctuess on Mr. Mill or Archbishop Whately as on Mr. 
Maurice. Many parts of his doctrine we are quite unable to 
follow with assent; but we see no excuse for the absurd distor- 
tions of his peculiar Christianity, with which the party-organs of 
Church and Sect have long abounded. Critics who have read 
any one of his practical or historical essays, with some feeling of 
its clear and life-like charm, ought surely to know that if his 
theology seems difficult to them, it cannot be from his want of 
practised thought and literary skill, and must arise from their 
not having at present found his latitude. 

Coleridge, commencing in reaction from a scheme of mate- 
rialistic necessity, gave great prominence to his assertion of free- 
agency. Not till he had effectually set humanity on its feet 
again, did he proceed to identify the intimations of its moral 
reason with the indwelling life of the Divine Word. Mr. Maurice 
is caught up by this last thought, and has become its organ to 
the present age; and so intensely does it possess him, that we 
fear his losing sight too much of the prior truth from which the 
start was made, and reducing man into a mere prize, to be con- 
tended for between the Satan and the God within him. Push- 
ing the claims of a diabolical being far into the evil phenomena 
of our nature, and those of a Divine Being over the whole of the 
good, he thins away the space for the free human personality 
till it becomes at times quite evanescent. This is a danger ever 
incident to the wish of humility, that nothing should be ‘claimed 
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for self,—that all should be referred to God. But it must be 
restrained from reaching its ultimate limit ; or else the ground 
of morals sinks again away, and, in ‘pantheistic guise, universal 
necessity absorbs us all once more. We say, “in pantheistic 
guise ;” for, be it observed, the two personalities—the Human and 
the Divine—must ever appear and disappear together: they are 
the two terms of a relation which wholly vanishes on the merg- 
ing of either; and though, with safety to both, there is room for 
considerable variety in the theory of their respective functions, 
yet should an eye of reverential caution be kept (especially in 
our day) on the limits of the problem where the foci fall into 
each other. If, however, Mr. Maurice has too nearly approached 
this danger, it is under the inspiration of a truth than which 
there is no greater. The assumption of humanity by the Eternal 
Word may be construed from above downwards, so as to illus- 
trate the character and agency of God; or from below upwards, 
so as to throw light on the spiritual experiences of man. In the 
former view, it gives to our trust and worship One whose chosen 
life is in our spirits, who moulds us into unities not our own,— 
of family, of nation, of church,—who is not wearied by our per- 
verseness, but, still pressing His righteousness upon us, is ever 
redeeming what else were lost. In the latter view, a singular 
sanctity is imparted to the inner facts of our own existence and 
the invisible springs of the world’s history. All that we inade- 

quately call our ideals, the gleaming lights of good that visit us, 

the hopes that lift again our fallen wills, the beauty which Art 
cannot represent, the holiness which life does not realise, the 
love which cannot die with death,—what are they? Not our 
higher, but a higher than we—the living Guide Himself, plead- 
ing with us and asking for our trust. The actual and concrete, 
on the other hand, which falls so immeasurably short of these 
fair types,—the false fact that lies ashamed beneath the true 
vision,—that is our poor se/f; in which is nothing but failure, 
disappointment, and negation. One simple and only thing is 
asked from us: to cease trusting this delusive self and go freely 
into the Hand that waits for us,—to exchange the tension of 
volition for the quiet of unreserved surrender,—-to pass from the 
chafing mood of “works” to the still heart of ‘ faith.” The 
great original sin of our nature is, that we reverse this order,— 
that we rely on ourselves and are afraid of God, and accordingly 
seek, by some act of ours, to buy Him off and be rid of His ter- 
rors and persuade Him to let us alone. Whether men endeavour 
to propitiate Him by relinquishing something that they have, or 
to serve Him by something that they do, they mistake their 
position, and measure themselves off against Him as if they had 
proprietary rights which they could abandon in His favour, or 

II 
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some availing righteousness which could satisfy His moral percep- 
tion. They aim at acting upon Him: and He is wanting to act 
on them ; and will persist till they drop their gifts, and know their 
failures, and freely come to Him as they are to be moulded by 
His thought. It was to bring about this removal of distrust 
towards God, to reveal the law of self-abnegation as Divine and 
supreme, that the Word became flesh, and passed through its 
grievous incidents, and entered into sympathetic pity for its sins 
and fears. The most alienated feeling, once apprehending this 
manifestation of Divine adoption, could hold out no more. Such 
an Incarnation, bringing to a focus the perpetual truth of the 
“God with us,” is not a humiliation of the divine nature so 
much as the glory and joy of the human, and discloses to us 
not a fallen world but a redeemed, with whose resistance the 
“ Spirit of holiness” will not for ever have to strive. It harmo- 
nises with “ the belief that man is not an animal carrying about 
a soul, but a spiritual being with an animal nature, who, when 
he has sunk lowest into that nature, has still thoughts and re- 
collections of a home to which he belongs, and from which he 
has wandered.” * 

The same mode of thought by which the individual life is 
thus turned into a sanctuary exhibits human society as in its 
essence a theocracy; and wins for the experiences and polity 
of the Hebrew race, as particular embodiments of a universal 
method, a meaning which Lessing’s hints ought long ago to have 
elicited. Not that we mean to press at all closely the analogy 
between the doctrine of the “ Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament,” and the “Thoughts on the Education of the Human 
Race.” They are alike in this: that they pull down the fences 
which had detached the Hebrew life from the great territory of 
human history, and find a universal function for even what is 
most exceptional in it. In their mode of procedure, however, 
they differ: Lessing seeking in the career of the Jewish people 
the rudiments of an unfolding idea; Maurice, the witness to 
eternal truths,—the manifestation by time-samples of infinite 
realities and unchanging relations. And this difference touches 
a characteristic of the liviné divine, which more than any other 
makes him a perplexity to his contemporary critics. So strong 
in most Englishmen is the “natural man,” as habitually to as- 
sume, till they discover whither the maxim leads, that “all we 
know is phenomena ;” or rather they turn all they know into 
phenomena, and contemplate nothing “under the form of eter- 
nity.” Even their theology is no exception. They dramatise 
it; drawing it out into an economy or plot, with different scenes, 


* Hare’s Charges, Introduction, p. xxi. 
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and progressive action, and crises of terror and of rescue, and a 
grand catastrophe to wind up the whole. Now the elements 
and incidents of this plan Mr. Maurice takes out of series, and 
redistributes in synchronous (or rather in timeless) relations. 
States of humanity which we are apt to represent as successive, 
and to string together as passages of an historical process, he 
treats as always coexistent in all men,—as abiding attributes or 
affections of their being. “ Original sin,” for instance, is not, in 
his view, a prior condition, giving way to “reconciliation” as a 
posterior ; but both exist together in all men. And so too 
Divine states, which we are commonly taught to dispose chro- 
nologically, cease with him to be separate. Christ the Saviour 
is usually believed to have first come at the “advent,” and to be 
identical in date with Jesus of Nazareth. But, in Mr. Maurice’s 
view, there never was a time when our race was not equally the 
abode of His “real presence.” ‘Man, according to his original 
constitution, was related to Christ ;”* who was in the heathen 
world while they were bowing to gods of wood and stone, and in 
Saul while yet the persecutor. The conversion on Damascus’ 
road, and the whole historical gospel, did but reveal a Divine per- 
son that had never been absent from our humanity. There was 
not—first, a lost Heathendom ; and then, to replace it, a redeemed 
Christendom: but always, and throughout both, One who was 
and is redeeming ; and many, alas, in each, who resist this recall 
of them from their outer darkness. This abolition of time-con- 
ditions, and redisposal of the same facts as essential and per- 
manent realities, gives the true key to our author’s most difficult 
writings. The transmutation it effects in the doctrine of “ eternal 
punishment” is but one example of its marvellous power of reju- 
venescence applied to a theology grown decrepit in routiie. 

The great strength of this school lies, we think, in its faithful 
interpretation of what is at once deepest and highest in the reli- 
gious consciousness of men; and its recognition, in this con- 
sciousness, of a concrete and living Divine person, instead of 
mere abstractions without authority, or the dreams of unreliable 
imagination. And we may well be grateful for a scheme which 
establishes a uniform constitution of our nature and our world, 
in steady relation to supernatural realities, broken by no revolu- 
tionary jerks or local exemptions; and which, therefore, opens a 
welcome to a scientific ethic, and metaphysic, and history. Nor 
is its strength merely that of fair promise and earnest appeal. 
So long as it advances on the ground of religious philosophy, it 
appears to us to make its footing good: and the first question- 
able step is, perhaps, at the point where it enters history, and 


* The Doctrine of Sacrifice. Dedicatory Letter, p. 21, 
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hands itself over from Plato to St. John. The identification of 
the eternal Logos with the historical Christ is at present left to 
rest upon external authority alone,—and that too the authority of 
a single evangelist. A thoughtful learner in this school might be 
brought by some Alexandrine Coleridge into a faith like Philo’s 
in the Divine Word, and set within the spiritual forecourt of this 
gospel. He might next, on testimonial grounds, be led to receive 
the whole evangelical series of external facts from Bethlehem. to 
the Mount of Ascension. And yet these two termini of his belief 
might remain in painful discontinuity: and we do not see that 
the links of relation have hitherto begn adequately supplied. If 
the whole stress is to be laid on the doctrine of the fourth gospel, 
the question becomes an anxious one, how far the evangelist’s 
thought has taken its complexion from the Master’s discourses, 
—how far infused it nto them. For surely, without reopening 
the discussion of authorship at all, the complete equalisation of 
tone in this gospel between the discourses and the narrative, ren- 
dering it often impossible to mark the boundary between them, 
is a fact of the utmost moment,—in itself accounted for in either 
way: and if the discourses are as unlike those in the other gos- 
pels as they are like the personal composition of St. John, the 
hypothesis most assuring to us respecting their historical cha- 
racter is at an undeniable disadvantage. Shifted from the au- 
thentication of Christ himself to that of even “ the beloved dis- 
ciple,” the Incarnation of the Logos in Jesus (in the sense re- 
quired by the theory) would rest on too doubtful a support: for 
who could say whether we had to do with the revelation itself, or 
only with the mould of thought into which the disciple threw it? 

That this difficulty has not been more felt by the Coleridge 
divines' is due, we believe, to the preoccupation of their minds 
with intense convictions, thirsting for that which assimilates with 
them or gains a glory from them. Broad providential lights on 
history, genial hopes of a less selfish human world, they open to 
us by their wisdom and their life. And there are parts of Scrip- 
ture, the Pauline Epistles eminently, and the Prophets in no 
slight degree, where a darkness readily breaks away at the ap- 
proach of their characteristic thoughts. Mr. Maurice’s Unity of 
the New Testament abounds with happy combinations possible 
only to a fine spiritual tact. But exegesis has work to do in 
which other gifts are of more avail than moral perception and 
religious insight: and then it is that these writers, like their 
favourite catechetical school of Alexandria, appear to us signally 
to fail. Who does not smile at Mr. Maurice’s explanation of the 
first chapter of Genesis? And where, in addition, critical judg- 
ment and dexterity are required, the result is still worse,—as in 
his treatment of the genealogies of Jesus. No deficiency in the 
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furniture of scholarship causes this phenomenon. It is simply 
that biblical and historical criticism never succeeds, except in 
striking out partial lights, when it engages minds deeply tinc- 
tured with any metaphysical or spiritual enthusiasm. The eye, 
accustomed to the eternal realities, loses the quick and flitting 
glance that best seizes the expression of nature and the phe- 
nomena of time. 

After all, the real force of this school is independent of sci- 
entific imperfections. They are believing men—afraid of no reality, 
despairing of no good, and resolute to test their faith by putting 
it straightway into life. They set to work to realise the kingdom 
of God in Soho Square and other nameable localities; and in 
their step towards this end there is as free, confiding, joyful 
movement, as if with their eyes they expected to see the great 
salvation. There is more of the future, we suspect, contained 
in their gospel than in any talking theology whose cry is heard 
in our streets. 

Hence we feel ourselves to be falling Jack a step, when we 
turn from the preacher of Lincoln’s Inn to the prophet of Chel- 
sea. The influence of the latter, vastly the more intense and 


. widespread, appears to us to have reached its natural limit, and 


taken up the portion of believers allotted to it. As a revolutionary 
or pentecostal power on the sentiments of Englishmen, it is per- 
haps nearly spent; and, like the romantic school of Germany, 
will descend from the high level of a faith to the, tranquil honours 
of literature. So long as Mr. Carlyle spoke with any hope to 
the inward reverence of men, and in giving voice to their spiritual 
discontents made them feel that they were emerging from mean 
scepticisms into nobler inspirations, he was a deliverer to captives 
out of number. But the early voice of hope has become fainter 
and fainter, first passing into an infinite pathos, and then lost 
in humorous mocking or immeasurable scorn: and men cannot 
be permanently held by their antipathies and distrusts, and cease 
to look for any thing from a rebellion that never ends in peace. 
He gets us well enough out of Egypt and all its filthy idolatries ; 
but, alas! his Red Sea will not divide, and the promised land is 
far as ever, and the question presses, whether “ we are to die in 
the wilderness?” For a just estimate of Mr. Carlyle as an his- 
torian and man of letters the time is not yet come. But his 
specific action on the religion of the age (of which alone we 
speak) already belongs in a great measure to the past, and is little 
likely to offer new elements for appreciation. 

It is difficult now to transfer ourselves back into the age, not 
yet faded however from living memory, when Boileau and Kames 
were great canonists in the world of letters, and criticism oecupied 
the mortal form of Dr. Blair. Of what stuff the young souls of 
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that age could be made we cannot imagine, if they really found 
nutriment in solemn trifles about the unities and proprieties,— 
the choice of diction,—the length of sentences,--the nature of 
tropes,—and the rhetorical temperature required for interjec- 
tion and apostrophes. Mr. Carlyle, among other contempora- 
ries, certainly rose with indignant hunger from such a table of 
the gods, symmetrically spread with polished covers and nothing 
under them. In mere analysis of the machinery of expres- 
sion or even thought, in rules for the manufacture of literary 
effects, he could find no response to the enthusiasm kindled in 
him by his favourite authors. The true ambrosia of the inner 
life was turned into dry ash by the legislators of belles lettres : 
and he was courageous enough to ask for the missing and im- 
mortal element. The same external direction had been taken by 
philosophy, and produced the same consciousness of a miserable 
void. The searching scepticism of Hume showed the dreary 
results to which the mere analysis of “ experience” compendiously 
led. And the devices of utilitarian cuisine for putting pleasure 
into the pot and drawing virtue out betrayed the loss of the 
very idea of morals. The very things which this desiccating 
rationalism flung off, were to Mr. Carlyle just the essence and 
whole worth of the universe: and to show that beauty, truth, 
and goodness, could not thus be got rid of, while impostors were 
hired to bear their name; that religion is not hope and fear, or 
duty prudence, or art a skill to please ; that behind the sensible 
there lies a spiritual, and beneath all relative phenomena an 
absolute reality,—was evidently, if not his early vow, at least his 
first inspiration. Surely it was an authentic appointment to a 
noble work: and on looking back over his quarter-century, no 
one can deny that it has been manfully achieved. 

By what providence Mr.Carlyle learned the German language, 
in days when the study of it was rare, we cannot tell. But 
through it he evidently was enabled to “find his soul ;” and 
gained confidence to proclaim the faith which was stirring from 
its sleep within, and at once woke up at the sight of its reflected 
image without. That revolt against rationalism which Dr. New- 
man apparently wsed, and directed for preconceived ends and in 
the service of an “economy,” presents itself in Mr. Carlyle with 
all its veracious freshness. The same positions that approve 
themselves to the Oxford Catholic as suitable hypotheses, and to 
the Highgate philosopher as rational axioms, are seized by the 
living intuition of the Scottish seer ;—that wonder and reverence 
are the condition of insight and the source of strength ;—that 
faith is prior to knowledge, and deeper too ;—that empirical 
science can but play on the surface of unfathomable mysteries ;— 
that in the order of reality the ideal and invisible is the world’s 
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true adamant, and the laws of material appearance only its al- 
luvial growths. In the inmost thought of men there is a thirst 
to which the springs of nature are a mere mirage, and which 
presses on to the waters of eternity. Extinguish this thirst by 
stupefaction of custom,—reduce thought to work without won- 
der,—and several delusions, both doleful and ridiculous, will 
speedily obtain high commissions in human affairs. The true 
marvel of Origination being lost, a “ cause-and-effect philosophy” 
will esteem every thing solved when it has shown how each 
nine-pin. in the universe knocks down the next. The spiritual 
germ and essence of humanity being forgot or denied, a “ doc- 
trine of circumstances” will discuss the prospect of furnishing to 
order any required supply of poets, philosophers, or able adminis- 
trators,—like so many varieties of farm-stock. The idea of a 
God-given freedom being dismissed with the phantoms of “ the 
dark ages,” a calculus of “ motives” will be invented for finding 
the roots of every human problem, and raising any given sentient 
man to any required moral power. The genuine ground of all 
communion with the Infinite having sunk away within us, all 
sorts of logical proofs, and logical disproofs, will quarrel together 
about primitive certainties that shroud themselves from both. 
In all these complaints, the substantive concurrence of our author 
with Mr. Coleridge is conspicuous. And though,.in his Life of 
Sterling, the humour has seized him to ridicule the “ windy ha- 
rangues” and dizzying metaphysics of the Highgate soirées, 
there was a time when he had no little faith in the same methods 
as well as large agreement in the same results. In his earlier 
essays, he too expounds the distinction between “ Understand- 
ing” and “ Reason,” and sets up the latter as the organ for ap- 
prehending the ideal essence, which is the true real of things. 
He speaks with reverential appreciation of Kant’s doctrine, both 
metaphysical and moral; and with hope as well as admiration of 
the several esthetic theories developed from similar beginnings. 
In short, he manifestly put an early trust in the philosophical 
method to which Coleridge remained faithful to the last. And 
not less manifestly did he soon break away from this path in 
despair ; and with characteristie vehemence thenceforth inveigh 
against the propensity to seek it as an illusion of disease. In 
1827, he defended the Kritik der reinen Vernunft against ignorant 
objectors, as reputed by competent judges to be “ distinctly 
thé greatest intellectual achievement of the century in which it 
came to light ;” and dwelt with approval on the rule that, in 
quest of the highest truth, we must look within, and thence 
work outward with the torch we have lit. Yet in 1831] he 
broached, in his Characteristics, his celebrated doctrine of 
“ Unconsciousness :”” which teaches that all self-knowledge is 
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a curse, and introspection a disease; that the true health of 
aman is to have a soul without being aware of it,—to be dis- 
posed of by impulses which he never criticises,—to fling out the 
products of creative genius without looking at them. In a word, 
the reflective thought on which, in the former year, he had relied 
for the purest wisdom, had in the latter become the sin and 
despair of humanity. ‘What can have befallen in the interval ? 
Had the author meanwhile tried the metaphysic springs, and 
after due patience found them, not simply “ saints’ wells,” with 
no healing in them, but poison-fountains, that made the sickly 
soul yet sicklier? We do not believe it: for there is nowhere 
any trace that the first clue of entrance into the German philo- 
sophy had been followed up ; and on the other hand, every indica- 
tion that Mr. Carlyle’s denunciation of metaphysics is the mere 
judgment of an intuitive genius on methods of reflection, which, 
however helpful to slower and more formal minds, it is not 
given him to take. Had he been able to retain and pursue his 
first hope,—had he taken the severe path of philosophical disci- 
pline, and surrendered himself to its promise of deliverance,—we 
hardly think that we should ever have heard that passionate cry 
of despair, which proclaims the distinctive glory of man to be 
his irremediable woe, and asserts that, in finding himself, he for 
ever falls from heaven. The preacher of this doctrine had al- 
ready started problems-within himself, to which no answer (as 
his own word declares) could be found but by faithful question- 
ing within: and it is a serious thing to go thus far, and yet not 
abide long enough to hear the reply. But instead of this, he 
flings away the very problems with a shriek, as the fruit by w hich 

par adise is lost ; repents of all knowledge of good and evil ; claps 
a bandage round the open eyes of morals, religion, art} and sees 
no salvation but in spiritual suicide, by plunging into the cur- 
rents of instinctive nature that sweep us we know not whither. 
This tragic paradox has, indeed, a generous source, and is even 
thrown up by a certain wild tumultuous piety. It springs from 
a deep sense of the hatefulness of self-worship, and the barren- 
ness of mere self-formation. It is a stormy prayer for escape 
from these ; only with face turned, alas! in the wrong direction— 
back towards the west, with its fading visions of Atlantic islands 
of Unconsciousness, instead of forwards to the east, where already 
the heavens are pale with a light, instead of a darkness, not our 
own. 

Though this despair of the highest objective truth could not 
fail, in the long-run, to produce pathetic and tempestuous results, 
yet for a while the mere deliverance from the negations of the 
empirical schools sufficed for a gospel: and the new sense of di- 
vine mystery and meaning, behind all that met the common eyé, 
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was little else in effect than a revelation. A certain consecra- 
tion fell on what had been quite secular before: and with this 
peculiarity, that its influence spread as an underground beneath 
the foundations of objects and pursuits previously disconnected, 
and became a common conductor of fresh reverence into them 
all. Literature, art, politics, natural knowledge, seemed to sit 
less apart from religion. Heave off the utilitarian incubus from 
above, and secret affinities begin to be felt at the roots of 
their life. When it is no longer “the sole aim” of poetry “to 
please,” of science to “ get fruit” for the storehouses of comfort, 
of government “to protect body and goods,” of sculpture and 
painting to minister to luxury,—they obtain ideal ends, which in 
essence melt and merge together; and all of them—beauty, 
truth, and righteousness—culminate in the reality of God. 
Whatever the theologians may say, the age owes a debt of rare 
gratitude to the man who, above all others, has awakened this 
new sense within its soul; has touched with a strange devout- 
ness many a class which book and surplice had ceased to awe; 
has taken the impertinent self-will out of the movements of 
pencil, pen, and chisel; and made even Mechanics’ Institutions 
ashamed of their incipient millennium of “ useful knowledge.” 
The influence of Mr. Carlyle’s writings, and especially of his 
Sartor Resartus, has been primarily exerted on classes of men 
most exposed to ‘temptations of egotism and petulance, and least 
subjected to any thing above them,—academics, artists, littéra- 
teurs, “strong-minded” women, “debating” youths, Scotchmen 
of the phrenological grade, and Irishmen ‘of the Young-Ireland 
school. In the altered mood of mind which has been induced 
in these various groups within the last five-and-twenty years we 
acknowledge a conspicuous good; and could even hear, with more 
of sadness than of condemnation, the passionate words that once 
burst from the lips ofa believer: ‘‘ Carlyle is my religion !” 

The unity, however, which our prophet’s mystic sense discerns 
among our human “ arts and sciences” is foo great: and we must 
retlaim from him a distinction whic, not even the fusing power 
of his genius can do more than blur and conceal. Not in the 
human and moral world only, but quite similarly in the physical, 
does he see the expression of the Infinite and Divine. Both are 
alike symbols of the one spiritual essence, which is hid from the 
blind, and revealed to the wise, in all. He does not, like Coleridge, 
separate nature and spirit into two reals, quite differently related 
to Him who is the source of both,—the one His moulded fabric, the 
other His free image,—but treats them indiscriminately as the 
vehicles of His manifestation, and phenomena through which the 
Divine force pours. This is not, indeed, done by sinking huma- 
nity into a mere object of natural history ; ; rather by raising the 
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objects of natural history up to the spiritual level, adding signi- 
ficance to them, instead of taking it fromus. But still, man is not 
permitted to remain quite sui generis : he is simply the highest of 
the countless emblems woven into the universal ‘“‘ garment of God.” 
The texture is one and homogeneous throughout :—in one sense 
all natural, as a determinate product in time; in another, all 
supernatural, as mysteriously issuing from eternity. The same 
comprehensive formula,—the appearance of the Infinite in the 
finite,—serves every where, and equally describes “ the lily of 
the field” and the Redeemer who interpreted its meaning. 

: Did we want to turn human life into a mere school of Art, 
hate might be nothing very fatal in the looseness of this doc. 
trine. An impartial conception of some Divine idea in every thing 
may clear away the film of sense, and open to view the life of 
much that else were dead. To rend away the veil is the grand 
condition for enabling the eye to see: whoever does this, may 
talk as he pleases of the realities behind; they will vindicate 
themselves. Yet even for truth of representation, and infinitely 
more for faithfulness of character and action, a distinctive rever- 
ence for man as more than natural, as the abode of God in a 
sense quite false of clouds and stars, as intrusted with himself 
that he may surrender to a higher,—is indispensable. For want 
of this, Mr. Carlyle loses all ground of difference between the na- 
tural and the right,—the out-come of tendency and the free crea- 
tions of conscience. He is tempted into excessive admiration of 
mere realising strength, irrespective of any higher test of spiritual 
worth. Whatever can get upon its feet, and persist in standing 
on this world, is vindicated in his eyes, and exhibited as a sam- 
ple of the “eternal laws :” while that which has nothing to 
show for itself except that it ought to be,—righteousness that 
knocks in vain at the door of visible “ fact,””-—meets with no 
sympathy from him, and is even jeered for its foolish patience 
in still sitting on the step with unremitting prayer. ‘True, he 
does not admit the rights of possession till after a pretty long 
term, and knows how to treat the “shams” and upstarts of 
to-day, the “ flunkey” powers that usurp more venerable place, 
- with withering scorn :—still, however, for a reason which would 
equally condemn an aspiration transcending human conditions, 
viz. because they are at variance with the laws of the actual, 
and are sure to be disowned by the baffling solidity of nature. 
Against the fickle multitude of momentary facts and popular 
Sonianon, he sides with the conservative aristocracy of natural 
laws ; but recognises no divine monarchy with prerogatives over 
both. The kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of nature being 
identical, neither transcending the other, but being related only 
as inuer meaning and outward expression, no margin is left for an 
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ideal other than the long-run of the actwal,—for an “ ought” be- 
youd the “ can,”’—for a will of God surpassing finite conditions. 
Hence Mr. Carlyle’s habit of resolving all ethical evil into “in- 
sincerity” and “ unveracity,”—surely a most inadequate formula 
for the expression of even commonplace moral judgments. Ex- 
tend these terms ever so much,—use them to denote unconscious 
as well as conscious self-variance,—nay, include in them also de- 
fiance of nature and outward possibility,—still, what far-fetched 
circuits must be taken before you can bring under such a defini- 
tion the sins of envy, covetousness, resentment, and prudent 
licentiousness! The root of this delusive conception of human 
goodness lies in the pantheistic assumption, that to fly in the face 
of natural forces is to withstand the highest that there is; and 
its fruit, when fully ripe, cannot fail to be an indifference to 
many a natural sin,—a lowering of the ideal standard of con- 
science, and a derision of baffled yet trusting righteousness. 
Every reader of Mr. Carlyle can remember painful instances of 
entire abdication of all-moral judgment on atrocious actions and 
abandoned men,—a Mirabeau and a September massacre : nay, 
even ridicule of the whole distinction of moral and immoral ap- 
plied to actions, as “the blockhead’s distinction ;” and many a 
hint that the difference lies only in the customariness (mores) of 
one practice as compared with another. Did it never occur to 
him to ask whether it is the human usages that make the moral 
sense, or not rather the moral sense that makes the human 
usages ? 5 

Yet this questionable doctrine, often provoked into expression 
by some senseless prudery or ungenial rigour, is very far from 
representing the author’s real and deepest mind. Flashes of 
purer light meet you not rarely, especially in his earlier writings. 
Who can forget how, in the hour of uttermost desolation, amid 
the wildest storm of unbelief, the sheet-anchor of the unhappy 
Teufelsdréckh was the “infinite nature of Duty; and in this 
form never, in his utmost extremity, did the Divine presence 
desert him? And are we not told, in many changing tones, 
that in obedience and reverence alone can any true freedom be 
found? that we are to recognise God in the higher life within 
us, as opposed to the pleasure-life? that we can find Him only 
by self-renunciation? In these ingenious days, when no one 
proposition is so rude as to contradict any other, some disciple 
of the “‘ many-sided” poet, or some proficient in the “ dialectic 
process,” may be able to harmonise such sentiments with the 
assertion that “man cannot but obey whatever he ought to obey.” 
At present we do not pretend to have reached the “ higher 
unity” in which appeals to our freedom coalesce with the asser- 
tion of universal necessity. 
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To pull up the fence between “ nature” and “ spirit?” within 
us is to throw the Understanding and the Character into the same 
field. We are therefore prepared, for the celebrated paradox, 
that intellect and goodness always go together ; so that, of men- 
tal insight and moral soundness, either may be taken as the 
measure of the other. If by “intellect” and “insight” is meant 
exclusively what Coleridge calls “reason,” this statement not 
only ceases to be a paradox, but becomes almost a truism : for it 
is the chief fynction of this power to make us conscious of moral 
truth and obligation; and the consciousness fades when faith- 
lessly neglected. But if these terms refer to what Coleridge calls 
“ understanding,’ —if the possession of this endowment consti- 
tutes a claim upon them,—then the doctrine is conspicuously 
false: for the “ adaptive intelligence,” being an animal faculty, 
is entirely separable from moral conditions; actually exists 
without them in many tribes of creatures; and in man simply 
rises to a quickness of generalisation and a skill in the use of 
means which imply nothing respecting the wise estimate or the 
faithful pursuit of ends. Low passions and selfish impulses are 
quite capable of enlisting on their behalf all the resources of this 
mental gift; their partnership with which gives us the idea of a 
satanic nature. Mr. Carlyle, we believe, means to say, that ¢his 
sort of “ understanding” he will not acknowledge as intellect ; 
it is a mere “ beaver” or “ fox” faculty, not to be noticed among 
the distinctions of man. Not till you have got beyond mechani- 
cal ingenuity and lawyer adroitness do you enter on the proper 
human territory ; within which, capacity and character go to- 
gether. This interpretation, throwing us upon Coleridge’s upper. 
region, reduces the maxim to an intelligible truth. But will Mr. 
Carlyle consent to take it with all its fair consequences? Will 
he, without flinching, read the truth both ways,—inferring either | 
term of this constant ratio (‘ intellectual’ and “ moral”) from 
the magnitude of the other? We know that, where he discovers 
(as in Mirabeau) great force of mind, he is ready to plead this in 
bar of all objections against character, and to insist that, in spite 
of appearances, such brightness of eye must carry with it sound- 
ness of conscience. But will he turn the problem round, and 
abide by it still? When he finds, deep hid in the retreats of 
private life, a goodness eminent and even saintly, a moral clear- 
ness and force great in their way as Mirabeau’s keen-sightedness, 
will he accept the sign in evidence of mighty intellect? Will 
he say that, notwithstanding the meek and homely look, high 
genius must assuredly be there? We fear not: at least, we re- 
member no instance in which the inference is set with its face 
this way ; whilst it is familiar to all his readers as an excuse for 
admirations startling to the moral sense. In truth, this maxim, 
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more perhaps than any other indication, expresses the pagan 
character of our author’s mind; his alienation from the distinct- 
ively Christian type of reverence, rather for the inner sanctities 
of self-renunciation than for the outward energies of self-asser- 
tion. His “hero-worships” certainly present us with a list far 
from concurrent with the “ beatitudes :”’ nor can we fancy that he 
would listen with much more patience than a Lucian or a Pliny 
to blessings on the meek and merciful, the pure in heart, the 
ever-thirsty after righteousness. For him too, as for so many 
gifted and ungifted men, the force which will not be stopped by 
any restraint on its way to great achievement,—the genius which 
claims to be its own law, and will confess nothing diviner than 
itself,—have an irresistible fascination. His eye, overlooking 
the landscape of humanity, always runs up to the brilliant peaks 
of power: not, indeed, without a glance of love and pity into 
many a retreat of quiet goodness that lies safe beneath their 
shelter; but should the sudden lightning, or the seasonal melt- 
ing of the world’s ice-barriers, bring down a ruin on that green 
and feeble life, his voice, after one faint cry of pathos, joins in 
with the thunder and shouts with the triumph of the avalanche. 
Ever watching the strife of the great forces of the universe, he, 
no doubt, sides on the whole against the Titans with the gods: 
but if the Titans make a happy fling, and send home a mountain 
or two to the very beard of Zeus, he gets delighted with the 
game on any terms and cries, “ Bravo!” 

The Sartor Resartus finds the manifestation of God in the 
entire life of the universe ; in visible nature; in individual man, 
and especially his higher mind; in the march and process of 
history ; and in the organic development of humanity as a whole. 
The author’s tendency, however, has increasingly been to retreat 
from all other media of Divine expression upon his favourite 
centre,—the genius and energy of heroic men. So much has he 
gathered-in his lights of interpretation upon this focus, as to in- 
cur the charge of setting up the personality of individuals as the 
single determining agency in the affairs of the world, and for- 
getting the larger half of the truth, that all persons, taken one 
by one, are but elements of a great social organism, to whose 
laws of providential growth they must be held subordinate. 
History cannot be resolved into a mere series of biographies : 
nor can the individual be justly estimated in his insulation, and 
tried by the mere inner law of his own particular nature. It 
would be a melancholy outlook for the world, if its courses were 
simply contingent on the genius and life of a few great men, 
without any security from a general law behind that they should 
appear at the right time and place, and with the aptitudes for 
the needful work. And, on the other hand, were the life of 
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nations to be expended in nothing’ else than the production of 
its half-dozen heroes ; were this splendid but scanty blossoming 
the great and only real thing it does, there would seem to be a 
wasteful disproportion between the mighty forest that falls for 
lumber and the sparse fruit that would lie upon your open hand. 
There is need, therefore, of some more manifest relation between 
individual greatness and the collective life of humanity; and to 
save us from egoism, from fatalism, from arbitrary and capricious 
morals, we must learn to recognise a divine method of develop- 
ment in both,—primarily, in race and nation, and with autho- 
rity over the secondary functions of personal genius. 

That Mr. Carlyle’s “ hero-worship” requires to be balanced 
by a supplementary doctrine of society and collective humanity, 
he would himself perhaps be disposed to allow. But what is this 
supplement to be? Is it merely to teach that the individual is 
to hold himself at the disposal of the whole? to correct his con- 
science by the general tradition or the permanent voice of hu- 
manity; to sink his egoism, to temper it by immersion in the 
universal element, and become the organ of the progress of the 
species? Far be it from us to deny that there may be men sus- 
ceptible of inspiration from such a faith,—capable of dying for 
such abstractions as a “ law of development,” of being torn limb 
from limb out of regard for “the whole.” Still less would we 
disparage by one word a heroism all the nobler for the faint 
whispers that suffice to waken it into life. Yet we cannot help 
feeling that in these impersonal ideas, — of “ collective society,” 
“law of the whole,” “ destination of mankind,” &c.— there is a 
want of natural authority over the conscience, and, missing the 
conscience, over the personal impulses of individual men. In 
the mere notions of “ whole and part,” of “ organism and mem- 
ber,” of “average rule and particular case,”’ there resides no 
moral element, no rights over the will: and if ever they seem to 
carry such functions, it is only because a deeper feeling lurks 
behind and lends them the insignia of a prerogative not their 
own. Ina world of mere “ general laws,” it would ever remain 
a melancholy thing to see living heroes and saints struck down 
at the altar of “historical tendency” by some shadowy dagger 
of necessity. Love, enthusiasm, devotion, need some concrete 
and living object; if not to command their allegiance, at least 
to turn it from sorrow into joy. And you have but to translate 
your “ progress of the species” into “‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” and 
the problem is solved. The ever-living God stands in Person 
between the “individual” and the “ whole,’”—by His commu- 
nion mediating between them,—stirring in the conscience of the 
one, and constituting the tides of advancing good in the other,— 
and so engaging both in one spiritual life. Surrendering imme- 
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diately to Him, instead of to the ultimate ratios of the world, 
faithful men fling themselves into Omnipotent sympathy, and find 
deliverance and repose. They have a trust that relieves them of 
every care ; and can leave themselves to be applied to the great 
account and problem of the world by One who is in the midst, 
and from the first, and at the end, at once. Through Him, there- 
fore, as the common term of all righteousness, must the collec- 
tive humanity win its due rights and reverence from Each. The 
private conscience ceases to be private, the public claim to be 
merely public, when both are to us the instant pleadings of His 
living authority. In obeying them, we yield neither to a mixed 
multitude of our own kind, whose average voice is no better than 
our own, nor even to our mere higher self; but to the august Re- 
vealer of whatever is pure and just and true. In enforcing its tradi- 
tions and inheritance of right, the Nation or Society of men is not 
proudly riding on its own arbitrary will, but recognising the trust 
committed to it and serving as the organism of eternal rectitude. 

It is for want of this deliverance from Self at the upper end, 
that Mr. Carlyle, resolute to break the ignoble bondage on any 
terms, proposes escape at the lower end; and, preaching up the 
glories of ‘ Unconsciousness,” sighs for relapse into the life of 
blind impulsive tendency. With him, we confess the curse; we 
groan beneath its misery ; but we see from it a double path,— 
backward into Nature, forward into God,—and cannot for an 
instant doubt that the Self-consciousness which is the beginning 
of Reason is never to recede, but to rise and free itself in the 
transfiguration of Faith. Deny and bar out this hope, and who 
can wonder if the sharpest remedies for man’s selfish security 
are welcomed with a wild joy; if any convulsion that shall strip 
off the green crust of artificial culture and lay bare the primitive 
rock beneath us, appears as a needful return of the fermenting 
chaos? How else are the elementary forces of instinctive nature 
to reassert their rights and Jegin again from their unthinking 
freshness? In some such feeling as this we.find, perhaps, the 
source, in Mr. Carlyle, of that terrible glee that seems to flame 
up at the spectacle of revolutionary storms, and to-dart with 
mocking gleams of devilry and tender streaks of humanity over 
a background of “divine despair.” Indeed we could not wish for 
a better illustration of the two paths of escape from Self;—back 
into Nature, forward into God,—than the contrast of Carlyle 
and Maurice in the whole colouring and climate of their spirit : 
the sad, pathetic, scornful humour of the one, capricious with 
laughter, tears, and anger, and expressive of manful pity and 
endurance, alike removed from fear and hope ; and the buoyant, 
serene, trustful temper of the other, genial even in its indigna- 
tion, and penetrated with the joy of an Infinite Love. 
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The three schools of doctrine at which we have thus rapidly 
glanced occupy the most distant points in the English religion of 
the present age ; or, at least, in the new fields of tendency which 
it has opened. It may seem a vain quest to look for any thing 
common to the whole. Yet when they are interpreted by their 
inner spirit, rather than by their outw ard relations, one thought 
will be found secreted at the heart of all—the perennial Indwell- 
ing of God in Man and in the Universe. This is the distinct 
gain that has been won by the spiritual consciousness of the 
time ; and that already enriches fiction and poetry, art and 
social morals, not less than direct theology. In the preceding 
criticisms we have said enough to show that we are not indif- 
ferent to the mode and form of doctrine in which this thought is 
embodied. But however threatening the mists from which it 
has to clear itself, it is the dawn of a truth,—a blush upon the 
East,—wakening up trustful hearts to thanksgiving and hope. 
We know well the anger and antipathy of all the elder parties 
towards every phase of the new sentiment. We are accustomed 
to their absurd and heartless attempt to divide all men between 
the two poles of their logical dilemma,—either absolute Atheism, 
or else “our” orthodoxy. But these are only symptoms that 
the new wine cannot go into the old bottles. They do but 
betray the inevitable blindness of party-life,—the increasing 
self-seeking, the loss of genial humility, the conceit of finished 
wisdom, which mark the decadence of all sects. Precisely in the 
middle of this pretended alternative of necessity,—far from 
“ Atheism” on the one hand, and from most “ orthodoxies” on the 
other,—stand at this moment the vast majority of the most ear- 
nest, devout, philosophic Christians of our time; men with trust 
in a Living Righteousness, which no creed of one age can ade- 
quately define for the fresh experiences given to the spirit of 
another. To them, and not to the noisy devotees and pharisees 
of party, do we look for the faith of the future. 
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A LIST OF RECENT WORKS SUITABLE FOR BOOK-SOCIETIES. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By Alfred Barry, 
M.A. John W. Parker and Son. 


A Rationale of Justification by Faith. Hamilton and Adams, 

[A thoughtful and able theological essay. It is written mainly 
from the point of view taken by the Coleridge theologians, So 
far as it falls short of this, in the effort to be more orthodox, 
it seems to us to lose its own footing. | 

On Truth and Error. Thoughts, in prose and verse. By John 
Hamilton (of St. Ernan’s), M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Maemillan and Co. 


The State of France before the Revolution, 1789. By M. de Tocque- 
ville. John Murray. 

[The most mature work on political philosophy published in recent 
times. ] 

Memoirs of the Marquis of Montrose. By Mark Napier. 2 vols. 
Hamilton and Adams. 

[This enlargement of the same author’s *‘ Life and Times of Mon- 
trose” contains much new and valuable historical material. The 
author's politics are exceedingly prejudiced, and his style rather 
tumid. ] 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. From the German of Clement Theo- 
dore Perthes, Professor of Law in the University of Bonn. 2 vols. 
Hamilton and Adams. 

[A piece of extremely minute German biography, referring to a 
period of great social and political interest. The simplicity, 
strength, and heartiness of Perthes’ character make him an 
admirable type of the non-speculative but cultivated portion of 
the German middle classes. ] 


Beaumarchais and his Times. Vols. 3 and 4. Addey and Co. 


The Espousals. By the Author of “ The Angel in the House.” J. W. 
Parker. 
[A second instalment of a genuine poem, worthy of, if not quite 
equal to, the first portion. ] 
Bothwell. A Poem, By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L.  Black- 
wood. 
[A poem of rather level history, not without tasteful passages. It 


may be read once, but hardly a second time. ] 
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England in Time of War. By Sydney Dobell. Smith, Elder, and Co. * 
[Noticed in Article VII.] 
Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By Professor Wilson. Vol. 1. 
Blackwood. 


[Containing many charming papers, scarcely inferior to those in 
** The Recreations of Christopher North.” | 





The Sketcher. By the Rev. John Eagles, M.A., Oxon. Originally 
published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Blackwood. 
[Artistic chat, scarcely worthy of separate publication. ] 
English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. Routledge and Co. 


[Often epigrammatic, sometimes fanciful, but every where read- 
~ able.] 


The Cauvery, Kistnah, and Godavery. Being a Report on the Works 
constructed on these rivers for the irrigation of the provinces of 
Tanjore, Guntoor, Masulipatam, and Rajahmundry, in the Presi- 
dency of Madras. By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 

[We have heard of a book-society that ordered ‘‘ Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary” and ‘‘ Burns’ Justice.” ‘To one much less solidly dis- 
posed these valuable maps and the report will be a welcome 
study. No one who has read Colonel Cotton’s little book on 
the irrigation of India can find a subject uninteresting which 
closely concerns the lives of so many millions of our subjects. | 


Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China 
Seas and Japan, 1852-4, By M.C. Perry. Vol. 1. Triibner. 


Letters from Paraguay and Brazil. By the late Charles Mansfield, 
M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge. With a Sketch of the Author’s Life, 
by Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. Macmillan and Co. 

[Rambling notes of a rambling journey in South America, agree- 
able to read.] 

The Oxonian in Norway ; or Notes of Excursions in that Country. 
By the Rey. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Sight-seeing in Germany and the Tyrol, in the autumn of 1855. By 
Sir John Forbes. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

[This book tells us the things to see, but little more. It is a 
guide-book. The Tyrol portion will not compare at all in 
merit with Mr. White’s charming account of his pedestrian 
tour there, also recently published. | 

Our Captivity in Russia. With an Account of the Blockade of Kars. 
By Colonel Atwell Lake, C.B. Bentley. 


. Young Singleton. By Talbot Gwynne. 2 vols. , Smith, Elder, 
and Co, ee 
[Not without cleverness, but disagreeable. ] 
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Eveleen. By E. L. A. Berwick, Author of “The Dwarf.” 3 vols. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[Very readable and clever. } 

America by Rail and River. By W. Ferguson. Nisbet. 

Southey’s Correspondence. Vols, 3 and 4. Longmans. 

The Stereoscope ; its History, Theory, Construction. By Sir David 

> 3 3 

Brewster. Murray. 

Ferny Combes : a Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of 
Devonshire. By Charlotte Chanter. Lovell Reeve. 

Dred: a Tale. By Mrs. Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

[Some of Mrs. Stowe’s sketches in this book are full of genius ; 
but there is no action.] 

It is never too late to mend. By Charles Reade. 8 vols. Bentley. 

[Discontinuous as a tale, but full of life, observation, and ability. ] 

The Hills of the Shatemue. By Miss Warner. Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co. 

[Very still life indeed; the dialogue evidently has often obscure 
meanings to the authoress’s mind, which do not reach the 
reader, so that the loquacity is inarticulate. There is eye for 
character, but very inadequate voice. | 
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COD LIVER OIL, 


PREPARED IN THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY: 


AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


BY DR. DE JONGH, 


OF THE HAGUE, 


Late Medical Officer of the Dutch Army, Corresponding Member of the ‘‘Société Medico-Pratique” 
of Paris, Author of a treatise entitled ‘ Disquisitio comparativa chemico-medica de 
tribus olei jecoris aselli speciebus ” (Utrecht, 1843), and of a work entitled 
‘*L’Huile de Foie de morue envisagée sous tous les rapports 
comme moyen thérapeutique” (Paris, 1853); etc., ctc., 


Administered with speedy and marked success in the treatment of 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 












Dr. DE JonanH, an eminent Dutch physician, has, as is well known, devoted him- 
self for upwards of sixteen years to a series of scientific researches into the nature 
and properties of Cod Liver Oil. His works, recording these investigations, have 
been translated into most of the European languages; by universal admission, 
they are regarded by the Faculty as the standard authority upon the subject ; andin 
addition to the spontaneous approval and highly flattering testimonials from some of 
the most distinguished medical men and scientific chemists in Europe, they have been 
rewarded by his Majesty Lrororp I., the King of the Belgians, with the large gold 
medal of merit, and by his Majesty Witt1aM II., the King of the Netherlands, with 
a silver medal specially struck for the purpose. 

Dr. pr Joneu’s elaborate chemical investigations and therapeutical experiments 
with the several kinds of Cod Liver Oil, have demonstrated the superior efficacy of 
this pure Light Brown Oil, which effects a cure, relieves symptoms, and alleviates 
suffering in a much shorter time than the Pale Oil: iodine, phosphate of lime, 
volatile acid, and the elements of the bile—imparting the colour to the Oil, and 
deemed amongst its most active and essential principles—being invariably present in 
larger quantities than in the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and Newfound- 
land, which, by their mode of preparation, are in a great measure deprived of these 
active properties, 

















EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 


SCIENTIFIC 


OPINIONS. 





Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E., M.R.LA. 

Founder: and. Principal of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, Liverpool, Membre de V Académie Nationale 
de France, Author of ‘‘CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 

THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES,” éc., &c. 

** Berzelius, and other of the leading Chemists and 
Physicians of Europe, having testimonialised in fa- 
vour of your Oil, is a proof of its superiority over all 
the otler kinds that are vended. I have submitted 
the Oil to the usual tests; and, finding it to contain 
all the ingredients enumerated by you in your work, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing 
it a genuine article, and one that is fully entitled to 
the confidence of the Medical Professien.” 


: DS 
William Allen Miller, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London, Author 

of ‘‘ ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND 

PRACTICAL, &c., &c. - 

*«The samples of the Oil examined were purchased 
by myself. Ihave no doubt that they are what they 
profess to be—genuine specimens of Cod Liver Oil, 
as they possess the composition of this substance, 
and exhibit, in a marked degree, the chemical cha- 
racters by which this Oil is distinguished, and to 
which its medicinal qualities are attributed.” 


—-—— 
A. B. Granville, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Tur Spas oF GERMANY,” ‘‘THE SPAS OF 
ENGLAND,” ‘On SuDpEN Death,” é&c., &c. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. pE Joncu’s Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, 
and has found it not only efficacious, but uniform 
in its qualities; He has found that this particular 
kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than others, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the admi- 

nistration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils.” 


—o—. 
G, Radelyffe Hall, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 


Physician to the Western Counties Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Torquay, Author of ‘‘ ESSAY ON THE 
Broncaiat TuBEs,” &c., &c. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally 
prefer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons:— 
I have found it to agree better with the digestive 
organs, especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea 
or eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients 
than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil ; it is stronger, 
and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient. 


—o—— 
Charles Cowan, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 
Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Con- 
sulting Physician to the Reading Dispensary, Trans- 
lator of ‘‘Louts ON PuTuisis,” &c., dc. 

“Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has 
some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establish- 
ment where it is purchased, and atendency to prefer 
a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will 
ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unques- 
tionabiy valuable addition to the Materia Medica, 
Dr. Cowan wishes DR. DE JONGH every success in 
his meritorious undertaking.” 


ooo 
Edgar Sheppard, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.8, 
Translator of ‘‘GIBERT ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN,” 

** BeCQUEREL AND RODIER’S RESEARCHES ON THE 

Bioop,” &c., dc. 

**Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of DR. DB 
Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every 
other preparation to be met with in this country. 
It has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
Oils, Dr. Sheppard has no hesitation in stating 
that he believes an Imperial Pint of Dr. pz Joncu’s 
Light-Brown Oil to be of more value than an Im- 
perial Quart of any other to be met with in London.” 





Thomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Discases of the 
Skin, Author of ‘‘ PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
CERTAIN DISEASES OF THE SKIN GENERALLY PRO- 
NOUNCED INTRACTABLE,” dc., &c. 

“I have now prescribed Dr. pe Joncu’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil in about one hundred and 
twenty cases of skin disease. It is bare justice to 
him to say that the success attending its use in dis- 
pensary practice fully satisfies me that he has not 
exaggerated its value. In emaciated or strumous 
subjects this Oil is highly useful.” 


pan B ESS 
Richard Moore Lawrance, Esq., M.D. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 

Gotha, Physician to the Western Dispensary for 

Diseases of the Eye, Author of “ON GouT anpD 

R#EvUMATISM,” &c.; &c. 

“ T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil ; and, 
so impressed am I with its superiority, that I inva- 
riably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling 
pe that Iam recommending a genuine article, 
and not a manufactured compound in which the 
efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


- a 
William Bayes, Esq., M:D, L.R.C.P: 
Physician to the Brighton Dispensary, Author of ‘On 

Nervous DISEASE CONNECTED WITH Dyspepsia,” 

de., &e, 

**T have for many months been in the habit of 
ordering no other than your Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, which appears to me to possess many advan- 
tages over the other descriptions of Oil, in its being 
of one invariable strength, in being more palatable, 
and in its greater efficacy. I seldom order a larger 
dose than a Dessert-spoonful, and consider that a 
Tea-spoonful is equal in itseffects toa Table-spoonful 
of the Pale Oil.” 


er 
The Lancet. 
“Some of tho deficiencies of the Pale Oil are 
attributable to the method of its preparation, and 


especially to its filtration through charcoal. In the 
preference of the Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we 
fullyconcur. We have carefully tested a specimen 
of Dr. DE JonGa’s Light-brown Cod Liver Oil. We 
find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the 
elements of bile.” ° 


ay ae 
Medical Circular. 

“Much of the Pale Oil sold in the market is 
found to be nothing more than Skate Oil—a fact 
which will account for the failures which have so 
frequently attended the use of the so-called Cod 
Liver Oil. The utmost reliance may be placed on 
the experimental researches of DR. DE Joneu, who 
is one of the most eminent of European chemists. 
Our own experience practically confirms his judg- 
ment, and we unhesitatingly recommend Dr. DE 
Joneu’s Light Brown Oil as the best for medical 
purposes, and well deserving the confidence of the 
profession. —t——— 
Association Medical Journal. 

**No man has given so much attention to the ana- 
lysis of Cod Liver Oil as Dr. De Joncn. He has now 
undertaken himself to ensure a constant supply of 
the most powerful and genuine Cod Liver Oil for 
medicinal purposes. Such an undertaking appears 
on the face of it to have a strong claim on the en- 
couragement of the profession, who are certainly 
much interested in obtaining a purer article than 
those which are now so marvellously cheap in the 


market.” —_—— 
The Dublin Medical Press. 

“‘Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the 
medicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can rea- 
sonably be entertained that this specimen [Dr. DE 
JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil} possesses them ; 
and this it is of importance to establish at a time 
when much impure and adulterated Oil is offered 
for sale, and freely accepted by practitioners as 
sufficient for the purposes of routine practice.” 





W. 8. Johnson, Nassau Steam Press, 60, St, Martin’s Lane. 
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